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HISTORY ö 


OF THE 
REVOLUTIONS 


That eme in the Government 
OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Written in French by the Abbot de Vertot, of | 
the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions, &c. 


—— — — 


> The SECOND EDITION. 
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Engliſh'd by Mr. OZ RL. from the Organ newly 
re- printed at Paris, with Amendments and Additions 
by the Author himſelf, in almoſt every Page. 
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VOLUME the FIRST. 


To which is prefixed, 


A Tranſlation of a Memorial ſent from Landa by the late Earl 
STANHOPE to the Abbot DE VERTOT at Paris: 
containing divers Queſtions relating to the Conſtitution 
of the Roman Senate. With the Abbot's Anſwer. 


— 


LONDON: 


printed for . Taylor at the Ship in Pater: noſter- rom, F. Pemberton at the 
Buck in 8 and E. Symon in Cornhill. 1721. 


Advertiſement 

To this Second Edition of the 

Abbot de Hertot's RO MAN 
REVOLUTIONS. 


E mere Name of ſo Cele- 
285 oy « brated an Hiſtorian as the 
A 8 « Abbot de Vertot, is enough 

« 70 ingage the Reader to beſtow, on what- 


ce ration, Purity of Language, Clearneſs 
« of Expreſſion, Verity of Facts, with 
« Solidity of Vouchers, and Fudicious 
“ Neflections throughout the whole. 
be Amendments and Addons, no 
&« leſs numerous than eſſential, made by 
*© the Author himſelf in this new Haition 
n 9 


. * 


rene 


4 0 el that Piece, muſt render invaluable 
* Bool that had before received ſuch 
<« va, Hr 50 tua in France, England, and 
0e all other Countries, © 
- "Theſe, or to this eſßect, are the Words 
a * the Royal Cenſor of Books at Paris; to 
which I have nothing to add, but that 
the ſaid Hiſtory of the Roman Rxvo- 
LUTIONS is here tranſlated according to 
the ſecond Edition of the French above- 
mention d. Proper Care bas lilewiſe been 
taken by my ſelf and Friends not only to 
render 5 8 Engliſh Corred, but alſo con- 
formable to that &. implieity of Style /o 
' peculiar to the Abbot de Vertot and the 
Ancients. 
The Reader is deſired to have an eye 
zo the Errata at the end, and to corre 
the groſſeſt before he 2 down to the 


Bool. 


John Ozell. 
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AN 
Introductory Diſcourſe. 


— 


—— 


The Foundation of the ROMAN 
Common-wealth, and the chief 
Cauſes of its Decay. 


HE Love of Liberty 
WA was the firſt Motive that 
—2M {way'd the Romans in the 
& i Eſtabliſhment of the Re- 
} 4. prunes and the Cauſe or 
Pretence of thoſe Revo- 
lutions we have under- 
IT = taken to write the Hiſto- 
ry of. It was this Love of Liberty that 
proſcribed the Royalty, abridg'd the Au- 
thority of the Conſulate, and upon certain 
Occaſions, ſuſpended even the Title of it. 


The very Populace, to balance the 9 
, 0 


/ U 


| An Introductory Diſcourſe, 
of the Conſuls, wou'd have particular Pro- 
tectors choſen from out of their own Body; 
and theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, under Pre- 
tence of guarding the Public Liberty, raiſed 
themſelves by degrees to be the Directors 
of the Laws, and Inſpectors over the Se- 
nate and the Nobility. | 

Theſe State-Inquiſitors Kept in awe the 
Conſuls themſelves and the Generals. We 
ſhall find, in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that 
they often obliged them, when their Of- 
fice was expired, to anſwer for their Ad- 
miniſtration, and the Succeſs of cheir Arms, 
before the Aſſembly of the People. To 
conquer was not enough ; the Glory of the 
greateſt Victories could not ſhelter the Ge- 
neral from their Enquiries, if he had not 
been ſufficiently careful of the Lives of his 
Soldiers, or during the Campaign had treat- 
ed them too imperiouſly: They expected 
he ſhould know how to join the Dignity of 
the Commander with the Modeſty of the 
Citizen. Qualifications too ſhining were 
even ſuſpected, in a State where Equality 
was look'd upon as the Foundation of the 
public Liberty. The Romans were jealous 
of the Virtues they could not help admiring ; 
and thoſe fierce Republicans cou'd.not bear 
even to be ſerved with ſuperior Talents, 
that might have the leaſt Proſpect of ſub- 
jecting them. Fr OO 0 
Thoſe that were guilty of uſing unwor⸗ 
thy Methods to gain the Conſulate were for 
ever excluded from it. All Offices and 

Employ- 


8 


Au Introductory Diſcourſe. 


Employments, except the Cenſorſhip, were 


only Annual. A Conſul, at the Expiration 


of his Conſulate, retain'd no more Autho- 
rity than what his perſonal Merit gave him : 
And after having commanded the Armies 
of the Republic in chief, he was often ſeen 
to ſerve in thoſe very Armies under his 
Succeſſor. He cou'd nat enjoy the Con- 
ſulate again, till after an Interval of Ten 
Years; and that great Dignity was hardly 
ever left too long in the lame Family, for 
fear the Government might inſenſibly grow 
Hereditary. _ | . 

But of all the Precautions which the Ro». 
mans made uſe of to preſerve their Liber- 
ty, none is more worthy of Admiration, 
than that Adherence which they a long time 
kept to the Poverty of their Anceſtors ; 


That Poverty which, in the firſt Inhabitants 
of Nome, was meerly 


| erly the Effect of Neceſ- 
ſity, became a Political Virtue in their Suc- 


= " 


| ceffors. The Romans thought it the ſureſt 


Guardian of Liberty ; nay, they found 
ways to make it honourable, that it might 
be a Bar againſt Luxury and Ambition, 
This Contempr. of Riches in private Men 
ew to be a Maxim of Government: A 
man gloried in continuing in his Pover- 
ty, at the ſame time that he daily expoſed 
his Life to encreaſe the public Treaſure. 
Every Man thought himſelf ſufficient! 
wealthy in the Riches of the State; an 
the Generals, as well as the common Sol- 
diers, received their Subſiſtance only from 
was | their 


An Introductory Diſcourſe. WT oe 
their own little Patrimony which thy culti- 
vated with their own Hands: Gandebat Tel. 

Pla. . Ins vomere Laureato. . 
Il be firſt Romans were all Husbandmen, 
and the Husbandmen were all Soldiers; 
their Habit was coarſe, their Food plain 
and frugal, their Labour conſtant: They 
bred up their Children in this hard way, to 
make them the more robuſt, and the more 
capable of induring the 1 of War. 
But under their ruſtic Outſide lay an in- 
comparable Valour, great Elevation and 
Nobleneſs of Sentiments; Glory was their 
only Paſſion, and they placed it in the De- 
fence of their Liberty, and making them 
ſelves Maſters of that of their Neighbours. - 
Some modern Writers, who cannot bear 
ſuch Virtues in the Ancients, pretend that 
we make a Merit of the Rudeneſs of theſe. 
firſt Romans, and that they deſpiſed Riches, 
only becauſe they knew not the Value and 
Conveniences of then. 
Too remove this Objection, we need only 
caſt our Eyes upon the Courſe of this Hi- 
ſtory, and we ſhall ſee that in the fifth and 
ſixth Ages after the Foundation of Rome, at 
the very time when the Republic was Mi- 
ſtreſs of all 1#aly, and of part of Sicihy, 
Spain, Gauh, and Africa it ſelf, they ſtill 
took their Generals from the Plough: At- 
V.M.1.4. #1112 manus ruſtico opere attritæ ſalutem 
Cie. pro. 8 publicam ſiabilierunt. What Glory to a 
Roſcio. State to have Captains able to conquer great 
r 18. Provinces for her, and ſo diſintereſted as to 
= preſerve 


0 een in the midſt of their 
I do not ſpeak of the ſumptuary Laws 
that were in force in the ſixth Century, 
which without any diſtinction of Birth, For- 
tune, or Dignity, regulated the Expence of 
every Citizen. Nothing eſcaped the wiſe 
Legiſlators : that eſtabliſhed thoſe - ſevere 
Rules; every thing is ſettled by them, as 
well in Dreſs, as in the Expence of the Ta- 
ble, the Number of Gueſts at Feaſts, and 
even the Charges of Funerals. Read the 

ex fer. you will ſee that it forbids the 
Roman Ladies wearing Habits of ſeyeral Co- 
lours, having Ornaments about their Dreſs 


Av InreduBtary Diſcourſe. = 


— 
- . 
* 


Macr. 


Paul, Man. 
de Leg. 
Suge 


exceeding the Value of half an Ounce of 


Gold, and being carried in a Chariot with 


two Horſes within a ne of Rome, unleſs 
h 


to aſſiſt at ſome Sacrifice. The Lex Orghia 
fixed the Number of. Gueſts that a Man 
& might invite to a Feaſt: And the Lex Phan- 
nia forbad ſpending at it above a Hundred 
aſſes, .centenos æris; which amounted to 


about fifty Pence of our Money. Laſtly, 


The Lex Cornelia ſettled the utmoſt Sum 
which 2 be ſpent at a Funeral, at a yet 
more erate Rate: Regulations, which 
tho" they may ſeem beneath the Greatneſs 
and Power to which the Romans had even 
then attained, yet, by baniſhing Luxury out 
of private Families, were the Strength and 
Safety of the Commonwealth. 8 

By means of this voluntary Poverty, and 


Boſom 


- 
= 


a laborious Life, the Republic bred in her 
a 


<<. 


" 
t 


An Introduttory 8 


Boſom no men but whiat were ſtrong; ro⸗ 
buſt,” full of Valour, and cho expecting no- 
thing from one another, did) by a mutual 
Inde pendance, preſerve the Liberty of their 
Country. It was theſe illuſtrious Hasband- 
men, that in leſs than Three Hundred _ 
ſubdu'd the moſt warlike Nations in Teal 
defeated prodigious Armies of Gaul, C Ci 
bri, and Tentones, and broke the formida- 
ble Power of Carthage. 

But after the Deſtrudtion of that Rival of 
Rome, the Romans, invincible abroad; ſunk 
beneath the Weight of their own Greatneſs 


Ae ces Moles: 


Luxury and the Love of Riches « came in- i | 
to Rome with the Treaſures of the conquer 
ed Provinces; and that Poverty and Tempe- 
rance, which had form'd ſo many great Cap” ad 
8 220 into Contempt. 1 


Gn 


A ecundæ virorum . 
Paipertas fugitur tht wy n 


204 


And what is moſt furprizing i is, ſys Vel- 
leius Paterculus, that it was not by Degrees, 
but all at once, that this vaſt Alteration hap- 

ened, and the Romans ran headlong into 

uxury and Effeminacy : Sublatd" Imperii 
Sul, non gradu ſed prætipiti cur ſu d 
virtute deſcitum, ad vitia tran ſcur ſum. Plea- 
ſure ſucceeded in the room of Temperance; 
Idleneſs took place of Labour, and private 
Regards 


N - yy e r 


Y 
Y 


fend and protect. 
= - Hence came the immenſe Wealth of ſome 
Generals. Who wou'd believe that Craſſus, 
Xa Roman Citizen, ſhou'd be maſter of above 
Seven Thouſand Talents? I omit the Trea- obe 
fures that Lucullus brought from Aſa, and Ze. 


A. Iniroductor) Diſcounſe. 
Regards extinguiſh'd that Zeal. and Vehe- 
mence which their Anceſtors had ſhew'd for 
the Intereſt of the Publi. 
And indeed, one wou d take it to be ano- 
ther Nation which is now going to appear 
upon the Stege; a general Corruption ſoon 
ſpread it ſelf thro all Degrees in the State: 
Juſtice was publickly ſold in the Tribunals; 


Bidder; and the Conſuls, after having ob- 
tained that great Poſt by Intrigues, or by 
Bribery, never now went to War but to 
enrich themſelves with the Spoils of Nati- 
ons, and often to ene. thoſe very Pro- 
vinces which their Duty bound them to de- 


2 Cæſar from Gaul. The former at 
is Return built himſelf Palaces, and lived 


in them with a Magnificence and Delicacy, 


that the Ancient Kings of Perſia wou'd have 
found it hard to imitate; and Cæſar, more 
ambitious, beſides. enriching a great Num- 
ber of Officers and Soldiers by Politic Li- 
beralities, had {till enough to corrupt the 
Chief Men in Rome, 
berty of his Country. 


The Provinces were obliged to ſupply 


theſe prodigious Expences. The Generals, 


under colour of Subſiſting their 1 
Din 1 1 poſſeſſed 


the Voices of the People went for the higheſt 


and to buy out the Li- 


IH 


Cæſar de 
Bell. Civ. 


I. 3. 


A Intraductary Diſcourſe. 


poſſeſſed themſelves: of the Revenues of 


weakned, in proportion as its Members be- 
came more powerful. 

geſides the ordinary Tribute, the Gover- 
nours daily  exated new Sums, either by 
the Name of Preſents, at their Entrance in- 


to the Province, or by Way of Loan. Nay; 


oftentimes they car'd for no Pretence at all. 
It was colour ſufficient for rifling the Peo- 
ple, and laying new Impoſts, if they did but 
give thoſe Exactions a new Name: Cujus 
modo rei nomen reperirs: poterat, hoc ſatis 
ele ad cogendas Pecunias. And what was 
{il more inſupportable, to get ready Mo- 
ney, they gave the Collection of theſe ex- 
traordinary Tributes to Publicans, who to 
make themſelves amends for having ad- 
vanced their Cath, laid a double Load up- 
on the Provinces, and by enormous Uſuries 


conſumed the Revenues of the following is 


Lear. 4 N | 
All theſe Riches flow'd to Nome Rivers 


of Gold, or to ſpegk more properly, the 
pureſt Blood of the People ran thither from 
all the Provinces, and carried along with it 


the molt terrible Luxury. There arofe of 
a ſudden, and as it were by Inchantment, 


magniticent Palaces, whoſe Walls, Roofs 
and Ceilings were all gilded. It was not 


enough for their Beds and Tables to be of 


Silver; that rich Metal muſt alſo be carved 

or adorned with Baſſo Releivos, perform'd 

by the moſt excellent Artiſts. 3-4 8 
— 0 


Progr ee e 
Vd nefas tantum Latiis Paſtoribus ! 


It is Seneca that informs us of this ſur- 
priſing Change in the Manpers of the Ro- 
mans, and who being himſelf worth Seven 
Millions of Gold, was not aſhamed to leave 
us thoſe excellent Diſcourſes upon Pover- 
97 which all the World admires in his 

ritings. By what Rule of Philoſophy, 
cried Suillius, has Seneca in four Years Fa- 


vour acquired above Seven Millions of Gold? 


He upbraided him, that his chief Study was 
to run after Wills, to take as in a Net thoſe 
that were without Children, and to fill /ra/y 
and the Provinces with his Uſuries: Ou 
Sapientid, quibus Philofophorum praceptis, 


intra quadriennium Regia Amicitia, ter 


millies ſeſtertium paraviſet? Rome Teſta- 
menta © Orbos velut indagine ejus capi. 
Italiam & Provincius immenſo fenore bau- 
Fire. © | | 

All the Money in the State was in- the 
Hands of ſome Great Men, the Publicans, 
and certain Freedmen richer than their Pa- 


Werke —0 7 Pater Dy bi: d Juv. Sat. 2. 


Tacit, Ann. 


lib. 13. 


trons. Every Body knows that the ſtately Dios. ca. 
Amphitheater which was called after the | 39. 


Name of Pompey, and wou'd hold Forty 


Thouſand People, was built at the Coſt of sene. 2 
Demetrius, who was his Freedman: 'Out nd 


non puduit, ſays Seneca, lacuplet iorem effe 


Pompe io. 


a 3 Pallas, 


Anim - 


n * ate Ne 
An Introductory Diſtourſe. 1 
Pallas, another Freedman, and as rich at 
Seneca, for refuſing a Preſent from the Em- 
peror Claudius, his Maſter, received the ſo- 
lemn Praiſes of a full Senate, and was com- 
pared to thoſe ancient Romans before- men- 
tioned, ſo famous for their Diſ- intereſted- 
neſs. Nay, it was thought worth while to 
preſer ve the ee of his Refuſal by an 
Inſcription dictated by Flattery. There i- 
upon the Way of Tibur, ſays Pliny, a Monu- 
ment with theſe Words : The Senate decreed 
Pallas the Ornaments of the Pretorſhip, and 
3,750,000 Hundred and Fifty Thouſand great Seſter- 
Lud. ces. But he refuſed the Money, and was 
Satisfied with the Honours and Diſtinctions 
\ Ann. belonging to that Dignity. Et fixum eſt 
* publico Senatus-conſultum quo libertinus 
ſeſtertiùm ter millies poſſeſſor antique Par- 
ſimoniæ laudibus cumulabatur.. 
Plin. . 7 Great Moderation indeed in a Freedman 
Ep.6. Worth Seven Millions of Gold, to be ſatiſ- 
fied with the Ornaments of the Prætorſhip! 
But what Shame to Rome, to fee a Fellow 
Juſt got out of the Chains of Servitude, ap- 
pear, ſays P/iny, with the Faſces ! he that 
formerly left his Village with his Feet naked 
and whitened with the Chalk with which they 
Plin. J. 25. mark'd the Slaves ; Vnde cretatis pedibus 
C. penult. edveniſſet. 7 DER Au 0 04-06 
I ſhou'd write a Book inſtead of a Pre- 
face, if I entered into the Particulars of the 
Roman Luxury, and went about to repre- 
ſent the Magnificence of their Buildings, 
the Richneſs of their Habits, the Uh 
TY 3 | ney 
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they wore, the prodigious Number of Slaves, 
Freedmen, and Clients, by whom they were 
conſtantly attended, and eſpecially the Ex- 
- pence and Profuſion of their Tables. | 
In the Time even of the Republic, they 
were not contented, ſays Pacatus, if in the — 6 
very depth of Winter the Falernian Wine zug. 
that was fill'd out to them was not ſtrow'd 
with Roſes, and cooled in Veſſels of Gold 
in Summer. They valued the Feaſt only 
according to the Coſtlineſs of the Diſhes that 
were ſerved up. The Birds of the Phaſes 
(Pheaſants) muſt be fetch'd for them thro' 
all the Dangers of the Sea; and to compleat 
their Corruption, after the Conqueſt of A. 
ia, they began to introduce Women- Singers 
and Dancers into their Entertainments. 
The young Men choſe Them for the Ob- 
jects of their fooliſh Paſſion. They curled 
their Hair after Their Manner, affected to 
imitate the very Sound of their Voice, and 
their laſcivious Gate, and excell'd thoſe in- 
famous Women in nothing but Vice and Ef- 
feminacy. Capillum frangere, & ad mulie- sen. Rhet 
bres blanditias vocem extenuare, mollitis onj. 
corporis certare cum fæminis, © immundiſſi- - 
mts ſe excolere munditiis noſtrorum Adole fe 
bent ium Specimen eſt, | 
And accordingly Jalius Cæſar, who very 
well knew the falſe Delicacy of thoſe effe- 
minate Youths, commanded his Soldiers in 
the Battel of Phar/a/za, inſtead of darting 
their Javelins at a diſtance, to puſh them di- Flo. |. 4. 
rectly at the Face: Miles faciem feri. And © * 
a 4 3 
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An Hurodultor Diſcourſe: = 
it happened, as that Great Man foreſaw, the 
young Fellows, exceſſively fond of their 
own Beauty, turned their backs and fled, 
for fear of being disfigured wich Wounds 
c 

What Defenders of Liberty! What an 
Omen of approaching Slavery! None cou'd 
be greater, than to ſee Valour lefs regard- 
ed in a State than Luxury; to ſee the poor 
Officer languiſhing in the obſcure Honours 
of a Legion, while the Grandees concealed 
their Cowardiſe, and dazled the Eyes of the 
Public by the Magniticence of their 1 


page, and the Prodigality of their 

PENCE. 1 : ATC f . Fr 1 

Levior Armis 

Luxuria incubuit Vittumg; ulſbicitur Or- 
bem. of re 


A Luxury fo general ſoon waſted the 
Wealth of private Men. To fupply their 
Extravagance,after having Sold their Houſes 
and Lands, they by baſe Adoptions and 
ſcandalous Alliances made Sale of the il- 
luftrious Blood of their Anceſtors; and 
when they had nothing elſe to fell, they 
made Money of their Liberty. The Magi- 
| ſtrate, as well as the private Citizen, Officer 
and Soldier, transferr'd their Obedience 
wherever they thought twou'd turn to moſt 
Advantage. The Legions of the Common- 
wealth became the Legions of the Great 
Men, and of the Heads of Parties: And 

8 theſe, 


An Introduffory Diſcourſe. 
theſe, to engage the Soldier more ſtrictly 
to their Fortune, wink d at his Rapine, 
and neglected the Military Diſcipline to 
which their Anceſtors owed their Conqueſts, 
and the Republic its Glory. | | 
Luxury and Softneſs were ſpread from 
the City quite thro' the Camp. Whole 
Crowds of Servants. and Slaves, with all the 
Equipage of Voluptuouſneſs, follow'd the 
* Army, almoſt an Army themſelves. Cæſar, 
Z when he forced Pompey's Camp in the Plains 
of Phar ſalia, found the Tables ſpread as for 

| ſo many Feaſts. The Side-boards, ſays he, De Bell 
bent beneath the Load of Plate both Gold Cv. | 3- 
and Silver; the Tents were raiſed upon fine y 
Green Turf; and ſome, as particularly that 
of Lentulus, for the ſake of Coolneſs, were 
XZ ſhaded with Boughs and Ivy. In a word, on 
the ſide he had forced he ſaw Luxury and 
Debauchery, and Murder and Carnage in 
thoſe parts where the Fight ftill continued: 
Alibi prælia © vulnera, alibi popinæ, ſimul Tit. 
X cruor & ſtrues corporum, juxta ſcorta & 
= /cortis ſmile. | 
= Is it any Wonder that Men who gave 

themſelves up to Pleaſure in the very 

midit of Danger, and expoſed themſelves : 

to Danger only to ſupply the Expence of. 

their Pleaſure, ſhou'd tee their Liberty 

buried in the Fields of Phar ſalia? Where- 

as ſo long as that Liberty, to dear to the 

firſt Romans, was guarded by Poverty and 

Temperance; Love of their Country, 

by.” | Valour, 
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Vatour, and all che other, Virtes 215 
vil and Mlitary, Were found ways to 
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— "Ronde nam remeare 
A veteres fines, 


4 3 em from Loxpox to the 
Abbot De Vertot at Paris, 
3 8 n By the late . 


Principal Secretary of State. 


os IEUR the Abbot de Vertot is 
geſired to communicate to ſome Per- 


% 
e 
7 


I > ſons, whom his Hiſtory of the Roman 
EK Revolutions has render'd curious in e- 

ene very Thing relating to the ancient Go- 
vernment of that Republic, his Thoughts upon a 
Point which ſeems not ſufficiently cleared up by 
thoſe Moderns that have treated of the Roman Con- 
ſtitution. | 

The Queſtion is, What was the ordinary and 
regular Method of Admiſſion into the Senate, in 


the Four or Five firſt Ages of the Commonwealth? 
2 8 It 


1¹ 


State, the Dignity. of Conſul, and perhaps aſter- 
wards even that of F 
who had been inveſted with them, the Right of 
fitting in the Senate during 


lie juſt Notions in ev 


Earl Stanhope's Memorial. 


* 


I e is certain, that in the remoteſt Times of the 


Prætor, or others, gave thoſe 


Life. 

e are ſenſible, that in the firſt Ages there were 
none but Patricians in the Senate: But we wou'd 
fain know exactly by what Rule, or by what Au- 
thority ſome Patricians were Senators, while a 
great many other Pazricians did not partake of that 
Honour. Was it from any Right of Succeſſion, 
or Primogeniture? Or had the Cenſors, and before 
the Eſtabliſhment of that Magiſtracy, the Con/uls, 
the Prerogative of. nominating fuch Patricians as 


they pleaſed, to fill the Places which became. va- 
cant in the Senate? 


We find, chat after the Second Punict War, a 
Dictator was created to fill up the Senate, which 
was very much exhauſted: But this Fact, inſtead 
of reſolving our Doubts in this Particular, only in- 
creaſes them; for we might from thence infer, 


that the Romans had no common and regular Me- 


thod of ſupplying the Vacancies in the Senate, Y | 
fince they. had Recourſe to the extraordinary 8 
Power of a Diator. ls 


„ 


If any Man in this Age is capable, not only f 


ſolving theſe Doubts, but alſo of giving the Pub- 
thing relating to the 
Rights and Prerogatives of the Senate, and the 


Patrician Order, it muſt be the learned and polite 
| Author of the Roman Revolutions. r 


THE 


0 


1 


| MEMORIAL 


Pants, Decemb. 1. 1719. 


T Ain ask'd my Opinion upon divers Queſtions 
relating to the Conſtitution of the Roman 
Senate; and a-Frenchman is applied to for the 
Solution of Difficulties, ſtarted in a Nation 


I = which-{till retains ſome Footſteps. of the ancient 


4 


Government of the Firſt Romans 5 and which, 
conſequently, ought to be better acquainted there- 
with. Beſides, ho can have'a more compleat 
3 both of the Civil and Military Diſ- 
cipline of thoſe famous Republicans than the 
learned and able Miniſter, and withal the Great 
Captain that does me the Honour to propoſe theſe 
Quettions to me * he from whoſe gment 
there had been no Appeal in the time of Yarro 
and Tully 8 
In the Memorial (ent to me, the firſt Queſtion 
is, What was the ordinary and regular Method of 
Admiſſion into the Senate in the four or five firſt 
Ages of the Commonwealth. 
Secondly, Why, the Senate conſiſting then of 
none but Patricians, we read of ſome TW 
that 


vi Awufiwer to Earl Stanhope ? Memorial. 
that were Senators, while others were only pri- 
vate. Men, and did not partake of that Di tg 

| And whether this Diſtinction came by Succeſſio 

| and Primogeniture, or whether the Choice of th 

= Candidates lay wholly in the Conſuls, and after- 

wards in the Cenſors 01 03 Ang 
Laſh, For what Reaſon, after the Second 

Punic War, a Dictator was named on purpoſe to 

fill up the Vacancies in the Senate; from whence 

one might infer, that the Romans had no com- 
mon and regular Way of ſupplying thoſe Vacan- 
cies,” ſince they had Recourſe to the extraordinary 

Power of a Ditator? | 

Tho? the Author of the Memorial places his 

Doubts in the four or five firſt Ages of the Com- 

monwealth, .they do nor ſeem to us to reach fo 

far; but they can hardly be cleared up, without 
going back to the very 3 — of Rome, and 

the firſt Eſtabliſhment of the Senate. n 

Rome, like moſt other States, did more than once 
change the Form of her Government. At firſt, 
as every body knows, ſhe was govern'd by Kings. 

The Conſuls ſucceeded thoſe” Princes, tho* with 

2 limited Authority. And afterwards, about the 

311th Year of Rome, the Cenſorſhip was created, j | 

and was a Limb cut off from the Conſulate: And 

it is to theſe Three Epocha's, that we ſhall re- 

fer all that concerns the Creation of the firſt Se- 

nators, and the Nomination of their Succeſ- 

. fors. © | f 

If we will believe the greater Number of Hi- 
ſtorians, it was firſt the Kings, and afterwards the 
Conſuls and Cenſors, that diſpoſed of the vacant 
Places in the Senate. According to other Au- 
thors, the People's Votes were neceſſary in this 
Promotion; and which adds to the Perplexity, 
this Diverſity of Opinion is found not only in 
different Hi orgs, but oftentimes the ſame W ri- 
ter ſeems to contradict himſelf in — 

| ©) 
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 Haſwer to Earl Statihope's Memorial. 
of his Work. This is apt to breed a kind of 
Pytrhoniſm, which is not eaſily thrown off, un- 
leſs. we are particularly attentive to the ſeveral 
Points of Time. There is no way but by taking 
2 View of the different Epocha's of the Govern- 
ment, to form a juſt Notion of the ſevetal Me- 
thods by. which at ſeveral times a Roman Citizen, 
whether Knight or Plebeian, attained the Dignity 
of Senator. | if : 
. . Romulns, ſays Livy, finding his State did not 
want Forces, , was reſolved to eſtabliſh a Council 
that might direct their Operations, and to be in 
4 manner the Baſis of the Conſtitution, and the 
Pole upon which the whole Government ſhould 
turn. In this View, he created a Hundred Se- I 
nators, quum, jam virium haud peniteret, conſili- Dec. 1. 
um deinde viribus parat, centum creat Senatores. So 
that according to that Hiſtorian, it was the firſt 
King of Rome that created the Senate. Plutarch, 
in that Prince's Life, aſcribes the Eftabliſhment 
of that Society to him in the ſame manner. Dio- 
7 nyſius. Halicarnaſſeus at firſt does not ſeem averſe 
to the Opinion of thoſe Two Hiſtorians. Romu- 
+ Jus, ſays he in his Second Book, reſolved to form 
= the Council ofa Hundred Senators, to ſhare with 
im in the Cares of the Adminiſtration. But he 
adds afterwards, that the Prince only named the 
flirſt Senator, who, in his Abſence, was to pre- 
ſide in the Senate, and command in the City; 
that he order'd the Three Tribes, whereof 
State then conſiſted, to chuſe each of them three 
Senators; and that by vertue of a ſecond Com- 
mand of the ſame Prince, the thirty Curie, which 
made up thoſe Three Tribes, named each three 
more; which, with the Senator named by the 
King, made jult a hundred Senators. We ice tis 
the King alone that forms the Deſign of creating 
2 Senate; it is he that names the Preſident or 
Prince of that body of his own Authority; and 
| tho” 


- 
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tho? the Tribes and Curiæ elect the other Ninety 
nine Senators, it is only in Conſequence of the 
— 2 and Command of Romulus. 
We find the fame Opinion again in another Part 
of the ſame Book; and when Romulus and Tatitis 
the Sabine added a Hundred new Patricians to the 
Senate, the Choice of thoſe Senators, according 
to that Hiſtorian, was left wholly to the Carte, 
and to the plurality of Voices. That Writer does, 
indeed, add, that after the Election, it was the 
Two Princes, the Roman and the Sabine, that ad- 
mitred thoſe new Magiſtrates into the Senate; 
which ſhews, notwithſtanding Dionyſius's Preju- 
dice, that let there be what Election there would, 
it was the Authority of the Sovereigns that made 
it valid; much as it is in England, where the Bills 
| n by the Houſe of Commons, and approved 
y the Lords, do not yet acquire the Force of 
Laws till they have the Conlgnt of the Prince, 
And accordingly when any Hiſtorian of that Na- 
tion aſcribes to any of their Kings the Eftabliſh- 
ment of a Law, we are always to take it for grant” 
ad to 


ed, that the Parliament's Conſent was firſt 
the Promulgation thereof, 
But fo return to our Subject: We may obſerve 
that Livy, in all his Accounts of the Reigns of 
the Roman Kings, appears a thorow Royaliſt, if 
we may uſe the Expreſſion. Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus, on the contrary, a Republican, under the 
very Royalty it ſelf, does in many Parts of his Hi- 
ſtory, make the Kings of Rome merely the Heads 
of the Senate. If we conſult the Zatin Hiſtorian 
for the Manner in which the principal Men of 
the Town of Alba, after its Deſtruction, were ad- 
mitted into the Senate, -it was the King, accord- 
ing to that Author, Tullus Hoftilius, that open'd 
them the Gates; Principes Albanorum, (fays he) 
in patres, at ea quoque pars Reipublice creſceret, 
legit; and he ſet apart a Temple to ferye as a Pa- 


lace 
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lace ot Place of Aſſembly for that Body, which 
he had now augmented, templumgue ordini al ſe 
autto ruriam: fect 844 44 164 re 

If, on the contrary, we taſt our Eyes upon the 
| Greek Hiſtorian, we ſhall find that the King als 
| ſembles the Senate, gathers their Suffrages; and 
MW that there the Reſolution is taken of demoliſhing 
IM the City of Alla, removing the _ Inhabitants to 
1 Rome, and admitting Seven of the principal Fami- 
lies into the Senate: All this is determin d in a 
Public Deliberation, wherein the Prince ſeems to 
have had no more than his ſingle Voice, like the 
reſt. The Romans have decreed it, ſays that Prince, 
ſpeaking to the Albant, to inform them of what 
5 been agreed upon touching the Deſtruction of 
their City. e 

Livy . varies from his Character all through 
his Account of the Government of the Kings. Thoſe 
Princes determine ſolely and abſolutely concerning 
every thing that relates to the Senate. When Tar- 
uin the Ancient, contrary to Cuſtom, brings in- 
co it a hundred Plebeians; the Latin Hiſtorian tells 
us directly, that this Innovation was the Prince's 2 
x own doing; and that thoſe hundred Plebeians were 
admitted into the Senate only by his Favour; cen- 
tum in patres legit, qui deinde minorum gentium ſunt 
appellati- And he adds, factio haud dubia Regis, 
== cujus beneficio in curiam venerant. 1075. 

The ſame Hiſtorian, after having related the 
ill Deſigns of Targuin the Proud, the Grandſon of 
the Prince juſt mention'd, and all the Engines he 
ſet at work to uſurp the Crown, which was then 
upon the Head of Servilius Tullus, ſays expreſly, 
that he endeayour'd to gàin over thoſe new Se- 
nators, which Targuin the Ancient, his Grandfa- 
ther, had admitted into the Senate; and that to 
draw them to his Side, he put them in Mind, that 
they held their Dignities wholly of his Family; 
and that now they ought to ſhew him their Ac 

| e knowledgment; 


3 
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knowledgment z- admonere paterui beneficii & pro 
eo gratiam repetere: An Acknowledgment which he 
wou'd have had no Title to expect, if their Ad- 
| 5 — into the Senate had depended upon the 
vices of the Multitude ; and Targuin the Ancient 
had had only his ſingle Vote in that Election, like 
the reft of the Senators. a 
That Prince, or to ſpeak more truly, that Ty- 
rant, after having poſſeſſed himſelf of the Throne, 
in the manner which every body knows; put to 
death, or baniſhed; ſuch Senators as he was ap- 
prehenſive of, either upon account of their Powet 
HA Wealth : * wou'd not oy up their 1 
s Livy, to the Intent that the Society might 
fall into Contempt by their Fewneſs; numero im- 
munito, ſays he, ftatuit nullos in patres legere, quo 
coutemptior” paucitate ipſa ordo effet : So that the 
Nomination of 'the Senators appears, by him, to 
have lain in the Prince. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
does indeed differ here from Livy; for after re- 
| lating the ſame Fact, and the Death or Baniſh- 3 
ment of a great many Senators, he ſays directly, 
that Targuin did fill their Places with his own 7 
Creatures, and in a manner made a new Senate. 
But notwithſtanding the Contraricty of the Facts, 
nothing appears in either of them in Derogation 
of the Right and Prerogative of Kings: And whe- 
ther Zarquin wou'd not ſubſtitute other Senators 
in the room of thoſe he had ſlain or exiled, as 
Eivy relates it; or whether he ſupplied their 
Places with his Adherents, as Dianyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus tells us: Still in both Hiſtorians mention is 
made of the Prince's Authority only; and that is 
all we wanted, as to the Nomination of the Se- 
nators. | | "TR 
' Laſtly, Livy confirms his Opinion in the Speech, 
which he puts into the Mouth of a certain Tri- 
bune of & People, named Canuletus, who was 


for revoking one of the Laws of the * 
8 b 1 


* 
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bles, which forbad all Alliance between the Parri- 

cians and the Plebeians. That Tribune upbraids the 

former with being deſcended moſt of them from 

Albans or Sabines: You do not owe your Nobili- 

ty, fays he, to your Origin; bur to your Anceſtors 

having been irted into the Senate, either by 

the Choice of our Kings, or by the Will and 

Pleaſure of the People, ſince their Expulſion; 

aut ab Regibus lecti, aut poſt Reges exactos, juſſu 

opuli, | 4 | 

5 That Tribune, or the Hiſtorian that ſpeaks for 
him, diſtinguiſhes two Eras, and two different 

| IE Methods of Election. He ſays, that during the 

7 Reigns of the Kings, thoſe Princes diſpoſed of the 

Places in the Senate, aut ab Regibus lecti, and at 

the ſame time he maintains, that after the Expul- 

ſion of the Kings, that Right devolved to the Peo- 

ple: But this laſt Propoſition is not without great 

" Difficulties, as we ſhall ſhew. | | 

Wes are now come to the Eſtabliſhment of the 

Commonwealth, which the Author of the Memo- 

rial makes the Date and * of his Doubts: 

The Queſtion is, ſays he, Mat was then the com- 

mon and. regular Method of Admiſfton into the Fe- 

nate? If we will believe Livy, in the Paſſage above 

quoted, the Suffrages of the People determined it, 

= uſu + gh Cicero, ſo well vers'd in the Laws 

and Uſages of his own Countrey, declares himſelf 

of the ſame Opinion: Twas, ſays he, the whole 

Body of the People that made Choice of thoſe | 

= who ſhou'd fir in that ſupreme Council, deligeren- Orat. pro 

tur in id Confilium ab univerſo populo. Here indeed Scxtio. 

we have the Right of this Election aſcribed whol- 

ly to the People, by the Teſtimony of the two 

moſt celebrated Writers in the Republic; but un- 


w Ou ur t ͤ r tre treat at 


luckily the Facts and Examples are directly con- 

„ trary to this Notion; and what is moſt ſingular, 

Leg himſelf furniſhes us with moſt of thoſe Ex- 

; = amples, without ſaying * thing to leſſen the Cre- 
1 / 


dit 


Oppoſition or Contradiction: Cædibus, ſays Livy, 
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dit of the Facts, and without ſo much as menti- 
oning the Rights of the People. LOGS £6, 
We read in that Hiſtorian, that after the Ex- 
pulſion of the Kings, and Ca/latinus's Abdication 
of the Conſulſhip, Brutus then ſole Conſul, find- 
ing the Senate conſiderably diminiſhed by Targuin's 
Cruelties, fill'd it with new Members, and in- 
creaſed the number_of the Fathers to three hun- 
dred; which we are told: he choſe out of the Or- 
der of Knights. So that we ſce it was none of 
the People that named the Senators in the firſt 
Age of the Commonwealth. Here is the firſt 
Conſul that ever the Romans had, and then with- 
out a Colleague, exerciſing this Power without 


diminutum Patrum numerum ad trecentorum ſum- 


mam explevit. We are now left to reconcile this 


Paſſage in Livy's firſt Book; with the Speech of 
Canuleius the Tribune, which we find in the Fourth 7 


of the firſt Decad. e 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, who almoſt conſtantly 


relates the ſame Facts, but with different Circum- 
ſtances, ſays, that even at the time of this Pro- 


motion, FValerius was Brutus's Colleague; and he 
adds, that thoſe two Conſuls took the new Sen- 


tors out of the Body of the People, præcipuos ex 3 


plebe allegerunt. Plutarch has the ſame Fact in a 1 X 


third manner; he affirms, that Valerius was then 
ſole Conſul; and that for fear his future Colleague 8 
might hinder him in the Execution of the Deſign * 


he had laid, he made haſte to name the Senators 


that ſhou'd fill the vacant Places in the Senate: 


But tho” theſe three Hiſtorians differ in the Cir- | 
cumſtances of the Fact, we find nothing in them 
in favour of the Rights of the People. The 4 


Conſul is ſtill the Perſon that makes the Nomi- 
nation; and as to the main of the Queſtion, it is 


indifferent whether that Conſul's Name is Brutus 
or Falerius. | N 
2 It 
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It is very 1 the Conſuls, who ſuc- 
ceeded the Kings in the Sovereign Power, Regi- 
imperio duo ſunio, who had all the Enſigns of it, 
the Lictors, the Robe bordered with 1 the 
Curule Chair, and che Sceptre or Staff of Ivory; 
that thoſe great Magiſtrates, I ſay, the Heads of 
the Senate, and rightful Generals of the Armies, 
and who, indeed, differed from the Kings. in no- 
ching, but that their Authority was divided, and 
only annual, ſucceeded to the Right thoſe Princes 
enjoy'd, of ſupplying the Vacancies in the Se- 
rieren enn hun e 
But theſe Conſuls being afterwards too much 


them from Rome; the Right of nominating the 

= Senators fell from the Confuls to the Cenſors, a 
new Magiſtracy created the 311th Year of Rome, 
only fixty fix Years after the Eſtabliſnment of the 
Commonwealth. _ — * LIFT 

We are told, that theſe new Magiſtrates were 
at firſt ſet up only for taking the Number of the 
Roman People, which was then called the Cenſus, 
a Cuſtom inſtituted by King Servilius Tullius. But 
as Authority naturally ſeeks to enlarge it ſelf, the 
| Cenſors by degrees got to themſelves the Refor- 
mation of the three Orders of the Commonwealth, 
and afterwards they engroſſed the Right of nomi- 
nating the Senators, and even of expelling from 


their Seats; of taking away the Horſe and Gold 
Ring from ſuch Knights as had not done their 
Duty, and of degrading into the lower Tribes, 
ſuch of the People who ſed irregular Lives. Hitto+ 
ry is full of Inſtances of this Authority in the Cen- 
ſors, who by a wholeſome Terror, reſtrained the 
ſeveral Orders of the State within the Bounds of 
their Duty. We ſhall not enter farther into the 
various Functions of this great Office, which was 
looked upon among the Xomans, as the Einacle of 


taken up with Wars Abroad, which often kept 


the Senate ſuch as they thought unworthy of 


Xl 
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all the Honours 1 . ive at: — 
keep to the Queſtion pro f appears t 
* by all that I can Lad in the Hiſtorians of 
that Nation, that the Cenſors ſucceeded the Con- 
ſuls in the Nomination of the Senators, as the 
Conſuls before ſucceeded the Kings in the ſame 
Prerogative: But whether thoſe Princes, or thoſe 
M 
Genin of the People; or whether the Peo- 


ple themſelves elected the Senators, as they did 


their other Magiſtrates, is what we ſhall be better 
able to judge of, by what we are going to pro-; 
duce, in order to reconcile two Opinions bes 
ſoudbpaſite: r ar ff fri 1494, 2g 
Paulus Manutias pretends, that the Kings, the 
Conſuls, and the Cenſors, had indeed the Ri 
of propoſing to the Aſſembly of the People ſuch 
as they t 
the Senate, 
Candidates lay in the People, whoſe Votes were 
however confined to thoſe whom their Magiſtrates 
had propoſed to them; a Conjectu 
weaker, as it is ſupported by no one Proof: Unleſs 
we will allow the Republic's Cuſtom, of admit- 
ting no Magiſtrate but by the way of Election, 
—— Proof. Not but that the People may in 
ſome manner be ſaid to have opened the Gates of 
the Senate 1 were — * — Curule 
Magiſtracies heir Voices; becauſe thoſe c 
Dignities men gave a Seat in the — 
thoſe who enjoyed this during the Year, but they 
alſo- ſtill: retained it, even after their Office was 


expired; and the Cen/ors, when they filled the 


vacant Places in the Senate, were obliged: to in- 


ſeribe them firſt, and each according to his Rank, 
in the Roll of the Senators. And perhaps it may 
be of this particular Part of the People's Privilege, 
that we are to underſtand what Canuleius and Ci- 
cero have left us, in Terms too general, of the 

| 3. People's 


iſtrates, made that Nomination without the 


ht worthy to fill the Vacancies in 
ut that the Choice between thoſe 


re ſo much the 


aw _ 
and. 
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peoples Power in the Nomination of che Sena- 


rors.” | 1 b Y eri d Ont: 
Thus the Dictator, M. Fabius Buteo, in the Se- 
cond Punic War, in an extraordinary Emergency, 
when he was obliged to perform the Function of 
Cenſor, after having called the ancient Senators 
each by Name, did appoint to ſupply the Places 
of the Dead, firſt, ſays Livy, ſuch as ſince the 
Cenſorſhip of L. Æmilius and C. Flaminias had 
held any Curule Dignity, and had not yet been 
inſerted in the Roll of Senators, though their Of- 
fices gave them Admiſſion into the Senate: Reci- 
tato vetere Senatu, inde primum in mortuorum locum 
legit qui poſt L. Æmilium & C. Flaminium Cen- 
ſores, Curulem magiſtratum cepiſſent, nec dum in ſe- 
natum locti eſſent, &c. a lit. 
Bur from this very E ſays the Author of 
the Memorial, and — the Cenſorſhip of a Dita» 
tor, we may infer that the Romans had no common 
and regular Method of fupplying the Vacancies in 
the Senate, ſince they had Necourſe to the extra- 
ordinary Power of a Dictator. 8 201 
We may anſwer, that on the contrary, this 
Example being extraordinary and ſingular, is the 
very Reaſon why nothing can be inferred from it; 
1 1 the Power of the Cenſors alone to name 
the Senators. Can any Man affirm with the leaft 
Foundation, that it was not a common and regu- 
lar Cuſtom in the Republic, to chuſe the Tribunes 
of the People only out of the Body of the Plabei- 
ans, becauſe upon one ſingle Occaſion, under the 
Conſulſhip of L. Valerius, and M. Horatius, we 
find in the Tribuneſhip $p, Tarpeius, and A. Ha- 
terius, both Patricians, old Senators, and even 
Conſulars, whom the Senate had politicly got in- 
to that Office, to croſs the ill Deſigns of the o- 


tavere. 
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ther Tribunes, duos eriam ꝓatricios, lays Livy, Con- Dec. 1. 3 
ſulareſqgue, Sp. Tarpeium & Aulum  Haterium cbors- 4 
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It is certain there is no State ſo ſtrongly at - 
tached to its Form of Government, but in ſome 
certain Conjunctures it is forced to bear with ſe- 
veral Alterations. Such was then the Caſe with 
the Noman Commonwealth: Four great Defeats, 
receiv'd from the Cartbaginians, had exhauſted 
the beſt of her Blood. They particularly, ſays 
Livy, bewailed the Loſs of Eighty Citizens, part 
Senators, part ſuch as had enjoyed Offices, after 
the Expiration of which, in the next Cenſus they 
were to have been inſcribed in the Number of 
Senators. The State wanted Soldiers; they had 
been obliged to Liſt their very Slaves; and Han- 
nibal was at the Gates of Rome. The few Sena- 
tors that remained, oppreſſed with the Weight of 
all Affairs, call'd for a Supply of Colleagues in the 
room of thoſe Senators that fell in this fierce War. 
It is probable the two laſt Cenſors, L. Æmilius 
and C. Flaminius, had either been ſlain in thoſe 
bloody Engagements, or were out of their Office. 
No Expedient was leſt to ſupply the want of Cen- 
ſors, but in the Perſon of M. Junius Pera, then 
Dictator, a Poſt which ſeems to have eminently 
included all the other Dignities in the Common- 
wealth. But as that great Magiſtrate was then 
diſtant from Rome, commanding the Army againſt 
Hannibal, L. Terentius Varro, firſt Conſul, was 
ordered to repair to Rome, and name a Second 
Dictator, that might perform the Function of the 
Cenſors upon this Occaſion; and it was agreed, 
in order to preſerve the ancient Form of Govern- 
ment as much as poſſible, that the Conſul ſhou'd 
name none but the oldeſt of thoſe who had been 
Cenſors; ſo that when Varro nominated M. Fa- 
bius Buteo to be Dictator, he cou'd not fo proper- 
ly be ſaid to give the Republic a Dictator, as the 
rſt and oldeſt of the Cenſors. And to make this 
new Magiſtrate ſenſible that he had nothing of the 
Dictatorſhip but the Name, he was expreſly for- 
"> bid 
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Anſwer to Earl Stanhope's Memorial. 
bid the Nomination of a General of the Horſe, a 
Prerogative in a manner inſeparable from the Dicta- 
torſhip, to which that Officer was looked upon as 
the Lieutenant. MIC * 
Livy relates, that this Dictator, after his No- 
mination, aſcending the Roſtrum, declared plainly 
to the Aſſembly, that he cou'd neither approve of 


ſeen in the Republic before, nor of his being made 
Dictator, without having Liberty to name his Ge- 
neral of the Horſe; that it was no leſs extraordi- 
nary, to have one ſingle Citizen appointed to do 
the Buſineſs of two Cenſors; and that this Digni- 
ty, contrary to Cuſtom, ſhou'd be twice beſtow- 
ed upon the ſame Perſon. That however, not- 
withſtanding theſe Irregularities, he wou'd endea- 
vour to behave himſelf in the Adminiſtration of 


Neceſſity of Affairs wou'd admit of. | 
A This Bister then- nominated one hundred ſe- 
venty ſeven Citizens to be Senators, beginning, as 
we ſaid before, with thoſe that had enjoyed the 
XxX Curule Dignities; and he made a Choice, ſays 


Orders of the Commonwealth; Centum ſeptuagin- 
ta ſeptem cum ingenti approbatione omnium in 5 
tum lectis, a Proof that this Choice was wholly his 
own Work. For if the Nomination of the Sena- 
tors had depended upon the Voices of the Multi- 
tude, it would have been ridiculous to have given 
Praiſes to the Dictator, for a Choice which was 
none of his making. And to ſnew that the Blame, 
as well as the Praiſe of theſe Choices, fell upon 
the Cenſors; we read that Appius Claudius, and 
Plautius, his Colleague in the Cenſorſhip, having 
filled the vacant Places in the Senate with the 
Sons of Freedmen; C. Junius Bulbulcus, and O- 
milius Barbula, the Conſuls for the following — 
| move 


two Dictators at the ſame time, which was never 


Livy, which was equally approved of by all the 


his Office, with all the Caution that the Calami- Dec. 1.3; 
ty of the Times, their preſent Fortune, and the c. 7. 
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moved with Indignation to ſee ſo auguſt an Aſſem - 
bly dihonoures by the Centr with tuch aChoice, 
annulled this ion of the Cenſors; and with- 
out any R 
the Senators to be called anew, according to the 
ancient Roll, and in the ſame Order that they 
ſtood before the Cenſorſhip of Appius and Plautius. 


Neither Fubius Buteo wou'd have deſerved the 


Praiſes that were beſtowed upon him, nor Appius 
Claudius and Plautius the Shame they were load- 
ed with, if the Appointment of the ne Sena- 
9 had depended upon the Votes of the Multi- 
Je" * * porn: one As 
We ſee therefore that the extraordinary Exam- 
ple of M. Fabius Buteo, raiſed to the Di rſhip 
only to fill rhe Vacancies in the Senate, amounts 
to no Conſequence againjſt the Prerogative of the 
Cenſors to make that Nomination. And if we 
except this one Inſtance, and ſuch as happened in 
the tumultuous Times of the Grarchi, and during 
the Civil Wars; we ſhall not find, that from the 
very Foundation of Rome, any but the Kings, of 
the Conſuls and Cenſors, who ſucceeded them in 
this part of the Government, ever appointed ſuch 
Citizens of the Republic as'ſhould ſupply the Va · 
cancies in the Senate. Wee une 

T excepred the Tribuneſhip of the Gracchi ont 
of my general Propoſition z becauſe we are told, 
that Caius the younger of them brought a great 
Number of Knights into the Senate; others aſcribe 
this extraordinary Nomination to Livins Druſus 
another Tribune. There are even ſome who pre- 
tend that this is only meant of particular Magi- 


ſtrates to diſpenſe Sons to the People. I ſhall 
i 


not enter into this Diſpute, which wou'd require a 
Diſſertation by it ſelf. | 
I ſhall only obſerve, that Sa and Marius, the 


Leaders in the firſt Civil War, filled the Senate 


with their Creatures; that Julius Cæſar carried 
| his 


to the laſt Nomination, cauſed 


' Anſwer to EariStanhope's Memorial, xv 
his Uſurpation yet further, and brought into it | 
not only the Sons of Freedmen, bur even Barbari- 
ans, nay, Quacks too and Soothlayers, That af- 
rerwards the Triumvirs baving exhauſted that ve- 
nerable Body by their cruel Proſcriptions, did in 
their turn crowd it with their R z {o that 
aftcr Auguſtus had rid bimſelf of his two Col- 
VF leagues in the Triamvirate, the Senate was found 
to conſiſt of above a thouſand Senators, moſt of 
3 them unworthy of that great Title, and who had 
2X purchaſed ir with Money, or the Price of Villany. 
That Prince, now abſolute Maſter of the Empire, 
4 ] reſolved to purge that illuſtrious Society of ſo 
many baſe Members. Senatorum numerum, ſays 
Suetonius, deformi & incondita turla, erant enim 
XX /#pra mille & quidam indigniſimi, & poſt necem Cæ- 
aris per gratiam & premium allecti, quos Orcines 
others have it, Abortivos] vulgus vocabat, ad mo- 
dum priiinum & ſplendorem redegit. Auguſtus ha- 
"Fviang driven theſe Scoundrels out of the Senate, 
—X&llowed thoſe Senators that remained to name each 
pf them another. But not being ſatisfied with 
this Election, wherein Friendſhip, Conſanguini- 
ty, and perhaps, Intereſt too, had a greater Share 
4 chan Merit; he made à ſecond Choice, in which 
be conſulted none but Agrippa; duabus lectionibus, Suet. c. 35. 
prima wow arbitratu, quo vir virum legit ; e- 
cundd ſuo & Agrippe A Proof that this Prince 
RX had taken to himſelf the Authority exerciſed be- 
fore by the Cenſors, the Conſuls, and the Kings 
of Rome. Yi; N 85 

His Succeſſors in the Empire looked upon the 
Authority of the Cenſors, as a Part of the Impe- 
rial Dignity; and Decius naming Valerian to be 
Cenſor, and explaining to him all the Prerogatives 
and Rights of fo eminent an Office : Valerian, 
like an artful Courtier, made Anſwer, that thoſe - 


Prerogatives belonged to no body but the Empe- 
_ | $7 ror; 
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ror ;, bc ſunt propter gue Auguſtum nomen teneti; 
apud vos cenſura de ſedit. CV TH B04 ee. 

Let us now ptoceed to the ſecond e | 
propoſed, namely, Why the Senate conſiſting of 

none but Pairicians then, that is, as the Author 
of the Memorial aſſerts, in the Four or Five firſt 
Ages of the Republic, there ſhould be ſome Pa- 
tricians that were Senators, and other Patricians 
mere private Men, and not partaking of that 
Dignity? We are asked, Whether this Diſtincti- 
on aroſe hy Succeſſion and Birthright, or whether 
the Choice of the Senators depended abſolutely 


pon the Conſuls, and afterwards upon the Cen- 


TS! I. © 4 WAA 94 , | | % +14 

In order to. anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt look 
back upon what we have related upon Livy's Au- 
thority, of the Inſtitution of the firſt Senators. 


| Romulus, according to that Hiſtorian, created but 


an hundred; either, ſays he, becauſe he thought 
that Number ſufficient, or becauſe he cou'd chuſe 
out but ſo many that had all the Qualifications 
requiſite in a Senator; ſive gquia is numerus ſatis 
erat; ſive quia ſoli centum erant qui creari Patres 
poſſint. Livy adds, that thoſe hundred Senators 
were called Fathers, by way of Reverence; and 
their Children and Deſcendants Patricians; Pa- 
triciigue progenies eorum appellati; the firſt and 
cleareſt Nobility among the Romans. Some Au- 
thors relate, that thoſe firſt Patricians wore Cre- 
ſcents upon their Shoes; others ſay, the Letter 
C, to ſhew that they deſcended from the hundred 
firſt Senators: Theſe Children and Deſcendants 
of thoſe firſt Senators, quickly multiplied into 
different Branches of Patriciaus. At firſt the Se- 
nators, the Prieſts, and all thoſe who had the 
chief Inſpection over the Affairs of Religion, were 
choſen out of this Body only. But thoſe Employ- 
ments, and eſpecially the Dignity of Senator, did 


Not 


Anſwer to Earl Stanhope's Memorial. 
not devolve by Right of Succeſſion: It is true, it 
was requiſite to be a Patrician in order to be a Se- 
nator 12 as the Number of Patricians quickly ex- 
ceeded that at which the Senate was fix d, all the Pa- 
tricians cau'd not poſſibly be Senators: As we ſee that 
all the Venetian Nobles are not Senators, tho' a Man 
cannot be choſen a Senator unleſs he is a Venetian 
Noble. So at Rome it was not ſufficient to be a 
Patrician, to be admitted into the Senate. Birth 
gave the firſt of thoſe Qualifications, but it was 
Merit alone that procured the Second. In order 
to be admitted into that Auguſt Society, a Man 
muſt have given eminent Proofs of his Valour in 
War, and of his Capacity in Buſineſs in Times 
of Peace; the Choice which the Kings made of 
Senators, proves that this Dignity did not depend 
upon a lincal and conſanguineous Succeſſion; nay, 
cer long, and even under the Kings of Rome, the 
Blood of thoſe firſt Patrician Families was not fo 
XX ſcrupulouſly regarded; and if any Stranger at Rome, 
or any Plebeiays, were remarkable for their Me- 
= rit, the Stranger was firſt made a Citizen; and 
then to give either the Stranger or the Plebeian 2 
Right of Entrance into the Senate, they were de- 

& clared Patricians. Thus Aucus Martius, the Fourth 


A- 


rr SSS 


MM 


X King of Rome, being very much byaſs'd in favour 
of the Merit and Valour of a Tuſcan, named La- 
= £203, loaded him with Honours, made him firſt 
General of the Horſe, - then Patrician, and after- 
wards Senator. It was to avoid the open Viola- 
tion of the Cuſtom of admitting none into the 
Senate, but the Deſcendants of the firſt hun- 
dred Senators, that they gave the Strangers or 
Plebeians the Name of Patricians; the ſame La- 
cumon having afterwards attain'd the Crown, 
with the Name of Targuin the Ancient, by the 
Favour of the People, did, in order to preſerve 
their Affection, chuſe out of that Order a hundred 
Senators, which he added to the Senate; and, af- 
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ter the Example of Aucus Martins, he endeavour'd 


to ſoften the Reſentment which this might breed 


thoſe Plebeians. . I | 
Patricio fecit, ſays Livy, & in ſenatum numerum 
caopravit. This King might, indeed, grant thoſe 
"Plebeians the Privileges of the Patricians, and 
give them Admiſſion into the Senate; bur I don't 
ee how he could poſſibly make a Patrician, that 
is, how he could declare a Man the Deſcendant 
of one of the hundred firſt Senators, rhat was not 
at all related ro them, but was of a mean, oh- 
ſcure Family ; and whatever Authority may be 
aſcrib'd to. the Sovereign Power, it 1s hard to 


in the Parricians, by firſt giving that Name to 


conceive how a King can at once put a ſtop to 
the vulgar Blood that runs in a Plebeian's Veins, ® 


and fill them with a new Supply more noble and 
more pure. And eee thoſe Plebeians 
were Patricians only nominally, 
'of a Law, they were call'd, The added Fathers, 
or Patricians of a meaner Condition; Paires con- 
ſcripti, minorum gentiam - Whereas the Families 
of the firſt hundred Senators, and the true Patri- 
cians, aſſumed the Title majorum gentium, that is 
to ſay, of Grandces, and of the illuſtrious Fami- 
lies. Which-anſwers to what we call in France 
the higheſt Nobility, Optimates, tho' it is not 
to determine now, whether that Title, which 
ſo many People adorn themſelves with, conſiſts 
in a Nobility ſo ancient that its Origin is un- 
known, or in actual Dignities which ſuppoſe, but 
do not always prove, a true Nobility: | 
Theſe Diſtinctions ceas'd among the Romans 
ſoon after the 2 of the Kings. Diony/ins 


the Advantage of Coridlanus's Baniſhment, about 


the 26oth Year of Rome, introduced themſelves 
into the Senate, and ſhared with the Parricians 
the Dignities which before were peculiar to the 


firſt 


and by the Force 


us, that the Plebeians taking 
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firſt Order of the Commonwealth. Other Au- 
thors defer the Entrance of the Pleleianc into the 
Senate to the Time of the Creation of the Decem-· 
virs, about the 301ſt Year of Rome, and only 6 
after the Eſtabliſhment of the Republic. After 
that time, all Rank and Nobility went by the 
Right of Images, that is to ſay, by the Curule 
Offices that had been in any Family; and a Citi- 
zen, tho“ a Plebeian originally, was nevertheleſs 
reckon'd very Noble, it his Anceſtors had been 

inveſted with the chief Dignities of the State. 

= ZRome, which at firſt knew but two ſorts of Ci- 

WE rizens, was then divided into three different Or- 

ders, which Auſonius comprehends in this Verſe, 


Martia Roma triplex, equitatu, plebe, ſenatu. 


= The Knights were originally part of the People, 
but the moſt confiderable Part of them; as the 
DScnators were taken out of the Body of the Pa- 
Fr icians, and by their Dignity. were the Chief of 
their Order, But when all the Honours of the 
Republic were become common among all the 
Citizens, Wealth alone came by degrees to make 
the whole Diſtinction; it was determin'd how 
much a Citizen ſhauld be worth to be inſcrib'd in 
the Roll of Knights, or being a Knight to be 
qualify'd tor Senator. Sexatorum gradum, ſays Se- 
Ws neca, Cenſus aſcendere facit. The Patricians were 
W included in theſe Regulations, as well as the other 
Citizens; and whatever their Merit might be in 
other Reſpects, it was the Goods of Fortune that 
decided their Rank. Such young Patricians as 
happen'd to be rich, were firſt placed in the Or- 
der of Knights, from whence the Cenſors after- 
W wards choſe out the moſt worthy to raiſe them to 
the Dignity of Senators; and thoſe poor Patrici- 
ans who had not Wealth enough to be taken into 
the Order of Knights, or to be admitted into the 
| | Senate, 
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Senate, remained-mingled with the Common Peo- 
ple, while they ſaw rn becauſe wealthy, 
adorn'd with the Gold-ring, in quality of Knights; 
or cloath'd with the Purp 6 Ro e, and filling-the 
vacant Places in the Senate; Senator non es, ſays 
Onupbrius Panuinus, ergo eques aut de populo meque 
ſenator, neque eques quamvis Patricius, ergo * Populo, 
KW enim præterea Wr ous. 
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HISTORY 


5 OF THE | 
REVOLUTIONS 
That happened in the Government 

| OF THE 
Z Roman REPUBLIC. 


Mi. 


n 


1 


Romulus the Founder and firſt King of Rome, is 
at the ſame time Head of its Religion, and eſta- 
bliſhes divers Laws with the Conſent of his Subjects. 
Hle numbers the Citizens, whom he divides into 
three Tribes. Each Tribe is afterwards divided 
into Ten Curia's or Companies. The Eftabliſh- 
ment of the Senate, and of the Order of Knights. 
The Nature of the Plebeians. The Sabins, af- 
ter a very ſharp War, make a ſtrict Alliance 
with the Romans, and live under the ſame Laws. 


The Death of Romulus. Numa ſucceeds him. 
C He 


FW 
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He makes Uſe of Religion to ſoften the rugged 
Manners of the Inhabitants of the City of Rome. 


The, Battel of the Horatii and Curiatii ander 


Tullus Hoſtilius. Alba defiroy'd. Its Inba- 
bitants removed to Rome. Ancus Martius or- 
dains Ceremonies to precede Declarations of War. 
He defeats the Latins, and joins their Territory 
to that of Rome. Tarquin the Ancient is cho- 
ſen King by the Voices of the Chief among the 
People, whom he had gained over to his Side. 
He encreaſes the Number of the Senators with a 
Flundred of his Creatures. The gs of 
the Centuries by Servius Tullius. at Prince 


is murthered by Tarquin the Proud, who ſeizes 


the Royalty without the Conſent either of the 
People or Senate. His Ambition and Cruelty 
create a general Diſcontent, which the Luſt of 
Sextus Tarquin his Son and the Death of Lu- 
cretia turn into a general Revolt. The Tar- 
quins are expell d, and the Royalty proſcribed. 
The Republican State ſucceeds the Monarchical. 
They chuſe Two Aunual Magiſtrates, whom they 
call Conſuls. The Diviſion, which ſoon after 
happens between the People and the Senate, makes 
it neceſſary to create a new Magiſtrate Superior 
to the Conſuls, which is the Diftator. The Diſ- 


" Jentions ceaſe for ſome time; but afterwards they x 
break out afreſh, and go ſo far that the greateſi 
Part of the People leave the City and retire to 


the Mons Sacer, nor do they come back again 
to Rome till they obtain a general Abolition of 


all Debts, and the Creation of the Tribunes of 1 


the People. 
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Bock I. in the Roman REPUnLIC. 3 


Prick of uncertain Birth, Fu Tear of 
REESE nurſed by a Proftitute, “ 
brought up by Shepherds, 30% rear 
and afterwards the Leader ib. 
I of a gang of Robbers, laid _— = 
Wy rhe frſt foundations of the 9d, 
SS WE Capital of the World. He ,;. fre 
CY conſccratcd it to the God the Birth of 
_ —_— of War, from whom he Saw. 
would have it thought he ſprung and admitted 
for its Inhabitants all ſorts of Men, and from 
all Parts, Greeks, Latins, Albans and Tuſcans, 
moſt of them Shepherds and Robbers; bur all 
Fellows of reſolute Valour. An 4/jlum which Tit. liv. 1. 
he opened for the Protection of Slaves and Out- 3. P.. © 
laws drew great Numbers, to which he after- ©" 
wards added his Priſoners of War; thus making 
Fellow-Citizens of his Enemies. | 
Rome at the Beginhing was not ſo much a 
City, as a Camp of Soldiers, compoſed of little 


HFuts, and ſurrounded with flight Walls, with- 


- 
ho 
=" 


out Civil Laws, without Magiſtrates, nay and 
without Women and Children ; and ſerved on- 
ly for a Place of Security to Men of deſperate 
Fortunes, whom Impunity or Hopes of Booty 
had drawn together. The Conquerors of the 
Univerſe owed their Origin to a Neſt of 
Thieves. 

Scarce was this growing City raiſed above its 
Foundation, when its firſt Inhabitants thought 
it expedient to put the Government into ſome 
Form. Their chief View was to reconcile Li- 
berty with Empire; and to effect it they eſta- 
bliſh'd a kind of mix'd Monarchy, and divided 
the Sovereign Power between the Head or 
Prince of the Nation, a Senate that was to be 


his Council, and the Aſſembly of the People. 


Romulus, the Founder of Rome, was choſen for 
C 2 its 
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its firſt King; he was at the ſame time acknow- 
ledg*d the Head of their Religion, the chief Ma- 
giſtrate of the City, and natural General of the 
State. Beſides a great Number of Guards, he 
had twelve Lictors, a kind of Uſhers, that al- 
ways attended him when he appeared in Public. 
Each Lictor was armed with a Battle-Axe, ſur- 
rounded with a Bundle of Rods, to ſhew his 
Right of the Sword, the Symbol of 3 
ty. But with all this Pomp of Royalty, his 
Power was confined to very narrow Limits; 
and he had little more Authority than to call to- 
gether the Senate, and the Aſſemblies of the 
People, to 1 Affairs to them, to march at 
the Head of the Army, when War was reſolved 
pon by a Public Decree; and to give Directions. 
about the Diſpoſal of the Public Money, which 
was under the Care of two Treaſurers, after- 
wards called Qeſtors. | 

The firſt Buſineſs of the new Prince was to 
make ſeveral Laws concerning Religion, and Ci- 
vil Government, all cqually ry for main- 
raining Society among Men, which nevertheleſs 


were not publiſh'd withour the Conſent of the 
whole Roman People. Ir is not well known 


what was the Form of Worſhip in thoſe remote 
Ages. We only learn from Hiſtory, that the 


Religion of the firſt Romans had a great deal of 


Plut. in 
Rom. 


than a Grotto cut out under Ground; a myl 


Conformity with their Origin. They celebra- 
red the Feaſt of the Goddeſs Pales, one of the 
Tutelar Deities of Shepherds. Pan the God of 
Foreſts had alſo his Altars among them; he was 


honoured in the Feſtival called Lupercalia, or of 


the Wolves, in which they offered him a Dog. 
Plutarch mentions a God called Conſus, that pre- 
ſided over Councils: he had no other 

ic 
turn has ſince been given to that which perhaps 


was then a meer Effect of Chance or Neceſſity, 
and 
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ſterics of Religion, or giving them a 
under pretence of making them more venerable 
to the People. They were bound to be acquain- 
ted with the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Coun- 
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and we are made to believe that this Temple 
was: contrived under Ground, to teach Men 
that the Deliberations of Councils ſhould be ſe- 
cret, 

But the chief Religion of thoſe rude Times 
lay in the Augurs and Aruſpices, that is to ſay in 
the Prognoſtics which they drew from the Flight 
of Birds, or the Entrails of Beaſts. The Pricits 


and Sacrificers perſuaded the People, that in 


theſe they plainly read the Deſtinies of Men. 
This pious Fraud, which owed its Eſtabliſhment 
to nothing but the Ignorance of thoſe firſt A- 


ges, afterwards became one of the Myſteries of 


State, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſcrve inthe 
Courſe of this Hiſtory : And 'tis faid that Ko- 


mulus himſelf wou'd needs be the firſt Augur of 


Rome, for fear ſome other, by the help of thoſe 
Superſtitions, ſhou'd get poſſeſſion of the Con- 


fidence of the Multitude. He decreed, by a Cie. l. 3. 
Law made purpoſely for that End, that no Ele- de Leg. 
ction ſhou'd be enter'd upon, nor any Perſon, 


for the future, raiſed to the Royal Dignity, to 
the Prieſthood, or to my of the public Magi- 


ſtracies, nor any War undertaken, 'till the Auſ- 
pices had firſt been conſulted. It was in the Dion. |. 2. 
lame Spirit of Religion, and with very wiſe 


Policy that he forbad all Worſhip of toreign 


Deities, which might have bred Diviſions among 


his new Subjects. The Prieſthood, by the ſame 


Law, was to be for Life: A Prieſt could not 
be elected 'till the Age of fiſty Years. Romulus 


prohibited their mixing Fables _—_— his My- 
alſe luſtre, 


try, and to write the principal Events that hap- 


pened in the State: Thus they were its firſt Hi- 


Rorians and firſt Lawyers. 
C 3 We 
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We have remaining in Hiſtory, ſome few 
Fragments of the Civil Laws made by Romulus. 
Gellius. The firſt relates to married Women; it decrees 
c 23. that they ſhall not leave their Husbands upon 
any Pretence whatſoever, at the ſame time that 
it allows the Men to put them away, and even 
to puniſh them with bo. with the Concur- 
rence of their Relations, if they were convicted 
of Adultery, poiſoning, making falſe Keys, or 
only drinking Wine. Romulus thought it ne- 
ceſſary to make this ſevere Law to prevent A- 
dultery, which he look'd upon to be a ſecond 
Drunkenneſs, and a natural Effect of that dan- 
88 Liquor: But nothing ever equall'd the 
| Cruelty of the Laws which he ſettled relating 
Dion. to Children. He gave their Fathers an abſolute 
Piut. Power over their Lives and Fortunes; they 
Init. might by their private Nr lock them up, 
Juſlin. l. 1. Put them to Death, and even ſell them for Slaves 

three times over, whatever Age they were of, 
or whatever Dignities they had attained: A 
Father was the chief Magiſtrate over his own 

Children; they had Liberty to make away with 

thoſe that were born with any monſtrous Defor- 0 

mity; but the Father, before he expoſed them 

was obliged to take counſel with five of his 
neareſt Neighbours; the Law left him more at 
liberty as to a Daughter, provided ſhe were not 
the eldeſt; and if he neglected any of theſe or 
dinances, half his Effects were confiſcate int 
the public Treaſury. Romulus, who was not to 

learn that the Power of a State conſiſts not fo 1 

much in its Extent, as in the Number of its In- 3 

habitants, by the ſame Law made it criminal to 

kill, or ſo much as ſell, an Enemy in War if he 
Dien. . 2. yielded. The Deſign of his Wars was only to 
conquer Men, being ſure he ſhould never want 
Lands while he had Trocps ſufficient to poſſeſs 
themſelves of them. OSS | 
It 


Hundred Senators, who were to be at the ſame 
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It was to know his own Strength, that he 
number'd all the Citizens of Rome. There was Dion L 2. 
found to be but Three Thouſand Foot, and about 
Three Hundred Horſe. Romulus divided them 
all into three equal Tribes, and aſſigned to each 
a part of the City to inhabit: Each Tribe was 
afterwards ſubdivided into ten Carie, or Compa- 
nies of an Hundred Men, that had each a Centu- 
rion to command them, A Prieſt, who was 
called Curio, had the Care of the Sacrifces, and 
two of the principal Inhabitants, called Duum- 
viri, diſtributed Juſtice between Man and Man. 
Romulus having undertaken ſo great a Deſign, 
as that of founding a State, caſt about how he 
might ſecure the Subſiſtance of his new People. 
Rome built upon a foreign Ground, which ori- 
ginally depended upon the City of Alba, had but 
a very narrow Territory : It is affirm'd, that it v. Strabo. 
was at moſt but five or ſix Miles. Neverthe- . V. 
leſs the Prince ſhared it into three Parts, which 
it is true were unequal. The firſt was was conſe- 
crated to the Worſhip of the Gods; another was 
reſerved for the Revenue of the King, and the 
Ules of the State; the moſt conſiderable part 
was divided into thirty Portions, to anſwer to _ 
the thirty Curie; and each private Man had no Dion. l. 2. 
more than two Acres for his Subſiſtance. 
The Eſtabliſhment of the Senate ſucceeded 
this Partition; Romulus made it up of a Hun- 
dred of the chicf Citizens; the Number was 
afterwards encreaſed, as we ſhall obſerve in its 
proper Place. The King named the firſt Sena- Id. Ibid. 
tor, and ordained that in his Abſence he ſhou'd 
have the Government of the City; each Tribe 
elected three, and each of the thirty Curie three 
more; which compleated the Number of an 


7 


time the King's Miniſters, and the Protectors of 
C 4 the 
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the People: Functions no leſs noble than hard to 


execute well. 
All Affairs of Importance were brought be- 
fore the Senate. The Prince, as Head, did in- 


- deed preſide in it; but ſtill all Queſtions were 


Cat. Conſp. 


decided by Plurality of Voices, and he had no 
more than his ſingle Vote, like a private Sena- 
tor. Rome, next to her King, ſaw nothing ſo 
great and honourable as her Senators; they were 


called Fathers, (Patres) and their Deſcendants . 


Patricians, the Origin of the firſt Nobility a- 
mong the Romans. They gave the Senators 
this Name of Fathers, either upon account of their 
Age, or the Cares they underwent for their Fel- 


low-Citizens. Thoſe who antiently compoſed 


ce the Council of the Republic, ſays Saluſt, had 
indeed Bodies enfeebled by Years, but their 
« Minds were. ſtrengthned by Wiſdom and Ex- 
& perience. All Civil and Military Dignities, 


thoſe of the Prieſthood itſelf, belong'd to the 


Patricians, excluſive of the Plebeians. The Peo- 


ple indeed had private Magiſtrates, that diſpens'd 


Juſtice among them; but thoſe Magiſtrates re- 
ceived their Orders from the Senate, which was 
look'd upon to be the ſupream and living Law 


of the State, the Guardian and Defender of their 
Liberty. 


Dion, ]. 'Y 


The Romans, after having eſtabliſhed their Se- 
nate, made another Draught out of each Curia 
of ten Horſemen; theſe were called Celeres, ei- 
ther from their firſt Captain whoſe Name was 
Celer, or elſe upon account of their Celerity or 


Swiftneſs, and becauſe they ſeemed to fly to exe- 


cute the Orders they received: Romulus made 
theſe his Guard. They ny * indifferently on 
Foot or on Horſe- back, ſays Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 


ſeus, according to the Occaſion and Diſpoſition 


of the Ground, not unlike our Dragoons: The 
| State 
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Book I. in the Roman Reevsric. 
State found them a Horſe, from whence they 
were called Equites, and they were diſtinguiſh'd 
by a Gold Ring; but afterwards, when their 
umber was encreaſed, this military Function 
became a meer Title of Honour, and the Knights 
were no more bound to be Soldiers than the o- 
ther Citizens. On the contrary, we ſhall ſee 
them take upon them to collect the "Tributes, 
under the Name of Publicans, and to farm the 
Revenues of the Commonwealth; and tho' they 


were Plebeians they were a kind of middle Or- 


der between the Patricians and the People. 

The third Order of the State conſiſted of the 
Plebeians. Of all the People in the World, the 
proudeſt of their Origin, and the moſt jealous 
of their Liberty, were the Roman Populace. 
This laſt Order, tho' chiefly made up of Shep- 
herds and Slaves, wou'd have their Share in the 


Government as well as the two former. It was 
they that confirmed the Laws, which had been 
+ digeſted by the King and Senate; and them- Dion. 1. 3. 


* ſelves in their Aſſemblies gave the Orders which 


they themſelves executed. Every thing relating 


to Peace and War, the Creation of Magi- 
ſtrates, the Election of the King himſelf de- 
pended upon their Suffrages : The Senate only 


reſerv'd to themſelves the Power of approving 
or rejecting their Schemes, which, without that 


Reſſtraint and the Aſſiſtance of their Wiſdom, 
2X wou'd often have been roo precipitate and tu- 
= multuous. 


Such was the fundamental Conſtitution of this 
State, neither purely Monarchical, nor intirely 
Republican: The King, the Senate, and the 
People, were in a fort of mutual Dependance, 
from whence reſulted a Balance of Authority 
which moderated that of the Prince, and at the 
ſame time ſecured the Power of the Senate, and 
the Liberty of the People. 


Romulus, 
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10 
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| Romulus, to prevent the Diviſions which the 
Jealouſy ſo natural to Mankind might breed be- 
tween Citizens of one and the fame Republic, 
of whom ſome were raiſed to the . of Se- 
nators, and others left in the Order of the Peo- 
ple, endeavoured to engage them one to another 

y reciprocal Ties and Obligations. The Plebeians 
were allow'd to chuſe Patrons out of the Body 
of the Senate, that were oblig'd to aſſiſt them 
with their Advice and Credit ; and they, on 
their Parts, with the Name of Clients, adhered 
upon all Occaſions to the Intereſt of their Pa- 
trons. If the Senator were not rich, his Clients 
contributed towards the Portions of his Daugh- 
ters, to the Payment of his Debts, or his Ran- 


- ſom, if he happened to be taken Priſoner in 


War: And they durſt not refuſe him their Votes 


if he ſtood for any Public Office. The Patron 


and Client were equally reſtrained from appear- 
ing in Courts of Juſtice as Evidence againſt each 
other. Theſe mutual Obligations came in time 


to be eſteemed ſo ſacred, that thoſe who viola- 


ted them were reckoned infamous; nay, and it 
was lawful to kill them, as Men guilty of Sacri - 
lege. | 
Theſe prudent Regulations attracted new Ci- 
tizens to Rome, from all Parts. Romulus made 
them all Soldiers, and already his State began to 
grow formidable to its Neighbours : The Romans 
wanted nothing but Wives to ſecure its Durati- 
on; Romulus ſent Deputies to demand Intermar- 
riage with the Sabines and the neighbouring 
Nations, and to propoſe a ſtrict Alliance between 
them and Rome. The Sabines poſſeſs'd that Part 


of [taly which lies between the Tiber, the Teve- j 


ron, and the Apennine: They inhabited divers 
little Towns, ſome of which were governed by 
petty Princes; and others only by Magiſtrates, 
by way of Republic. But tho' their particular 


Govern- Þ 
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Governments were different, they were all united 
in a kind of League and Community, which 
formed the ſeveral Societies of that Nation in- 
to one State. 'Theſe People were the moſt War- 
like of any in /taly, and bordered neareſt upon 
Rome. As they began to think Romulus's new 
Settlement might grow dangerous, they reject- 
ed this Propoſal of the Romans; ſome of them 
added Raillery to their Denial, and ask'd their 


lum for wandring Women, and Slaves of that © 9: 
Sex, as he had done for Men? That this wou'd 
be their only way to make Marriages, wherein 


neither Party cou'd upbraid the other. 


Romulus heard not this ſharp Anſwer without 


the quickeſt Reſentment; he reſolved to be re- 


venged, and to take away the Daughters of the 
Sabines by Force. He communicated his Deſign 
to the chief among the Senate; and as moſt of 
them were brought up in Rapine, and were u- 
ſed to the Maxim, that Whatever they cou'd get 
by Strength was their own, they beſtow'd the 
higheſt Praiſes upon a Project fo well fitted to their 


11 


Envoys, Why their Prince did not open an 4 Liv. |. 1. 


Character: All that was left to do, was to finda Dion. 1. 2. 


Way to ſucceed in their Enterprize; Romulus 
was of Opinion, none wou'd do better, than to 


Celebrate folemn Sports at Rome in honour of 


4 Neptune the Creator of the Horſe: There was 
always ſomewhat of Religion in thoſe Feſtivals, 


which were prepar'd by Sacrifices, and never 


ended without ſeveral kinds of Races, Wreſtling, 
and the like. | 
| Thaſe Sabines that lay neareſt to Rome ran 
thither in great Crowds, upon the Day appoint- 
ed for that Solemnity, as Romulus foreſaw they 
wou'd. There came great Number of Ceninen- 
ſes, Cruſtuminians, Antemnates, with their Wives 
and Children. They were received by the Ro- 
mans with great Demonſtrations of Joy; every 
Citizen 
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Citizen had his Gueſt, and. after having treated 


4th Year of, 
ome, 


them the beſt they cou'd, conducted and placed 


them conveniently, where they might ſee the 
Sports: But while the Strangers were taken up 
with the Spectacle, the Romans, by . Romulus's 


Order, ruſh'd, Sword in Hand, into the Aſſem- 
bly, took away all their Daughters, and turned 
'the Fathers and Mothers out of Rome; who com- 
plained in vain of this Violation of Hoſpitality. 
Their Daughters at firſt ſhed Floods of Tears, 
but at laſt they ſuffered themſelves to be com- 
forted; Time foften'd the Averſion they had for 


their Raviſhers, who became their lawful Huſ- 


bands. Mean while this Rape of the Sabines 


occaſioned a War that laſted ſeveral Years. The 
Ceninenſes were the firſt that ſhew'd their Reſent- 
ment; they entered the Lands of the Romans in 


Arms. Romulus immediately marched againſt them, 
killed their King or Captain, called Acron, took 


their City, and obliged all the Inhabitants to fol- 
low him to Rome, where he gave them the ſame 
Rights and Privileges as were enjoy'd by the o- 
ther Citizens. He entered Rome, laden with the 


Arms and Spoils of the King, whom he had ſlain, 
whereof he made a kind of Trophy, and conſe- 
crated it to 4 regs Feretrius, as a Monument of 
his Victory: The Origin of the Triumph among 


the Romans. The Antemnates and Cruſtuminians R 
had no better Fortune than the Ceninenſes. They = 
were overcome; Antemnes and Cruſtuminium were 


taken. Romulus wou'd not deſtroy them; but 


the Country being fat and fruitful, he ſettled in 
it two Colonies, which ſerved for a kind of ad- 
-vanced Guard on that fide, againſt the Incurſi- 
ons of his other Enemies. Tatins King of the 
Curetes in the Country of the Sabines was indeed Þ 
the laſt that took Arms; but he was not there- 
fore the leaſt formidable: he ſurpris'd the City ? 


of Rome by Treachery, and penetrated to the ve- 
ry 
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ry Forum. Here there was a very obſtinate and 
bloody Fight, nor cou'd it be foreſeen which 
way the Victory inclined, when the Sabine Wo- 
men, who were become the Wives of the Ro- 
mans, and who, molt of them, had Children by 
them already, rhrew themſelves into the very 
midſt of the Combatants, and by their Prayers 
and Tears ſuſpended their Animoſity. An Ac- 
commodation was agreed upon; the two Nati- 
ons made Peace, and that the Union might be 
the ſtricter, moſt of theſe Sabines, who 17 
dwelt only about the Country, or in ſmall Bo- 
roughs, came and ſettled at Rome. Thus they, 
who in the Morning had conſpired the Deſtructi- 
on of that City, became, e're Night, its Citi- 
zens and Defenders. Indeed it at firſt 7 Romu- 5 oy 
las part of his Sovereignty : He was obliged to 7 s, 
5 Tatius into a She of itz and a Hundred 5 5 


of the nobleſt of that People were at the ſame 
time brought into the Senate. But Tatius being 


5 j afterwards killed by private Enemies, no body 


was appointed to ſucceed him: Romulus came 


again into the Poſſeſſion of all his Rights, and 


. the whole Royal Authority returned into his Per- 


ſon. 
The Sabine Senators, and all that had follow'd 


4 them, grew inſenfibly Romans. Rome began to 
be look'd upon as the moſt powerful City in /a- 


ly; before the end of Romulus's Reign it con- 
tained Seven and Forty Thouſand Inhabitants, 


Ss Fi Soldiers, all inſpired with the ſame Spirit, and 


whoſe only View was to preſerve their own Li- 


I berty, and to make themſelves Maſters of that of 


their Neighbours. But this fierce enterpriſing 
Temper made them leſs obedient to the Com- 
mands of their Prince; and on the other hand, 
the ſupream Authority, which often aims at no- 


thing but its own Augmentation, grew ſuſpicious 


and odious in the Founder of the State himſelf. 
Romulus 
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Romulus having conquered this part of the Sa- 
bines, reigned too imperiouſly over his Subjects, 
a new People, who tho' they were indeed willing 
to obey him, yet thought it reaſonable that he 
himſelf ſhou'd ſubmit to the Laws which had 
been agreed upon in the Eſtabliſhment of the 
State. That Prince on the contrary aſſumed to 
himſelf alone the whole Authority, which he 
ought to have ſhared with the Senate and the 
Aſſembly of the People. He made War upon 
thoſe of Camerinum, Fidena and Veil, little Towns 
compriſed among the Fifty Three different Peo- 


ple, which Pliny ſays inhabited the ancient Lati- | 


um, but ſo inconſiderable that they ſcarce had fo 
much as a Name, at the very time when they 
were in Being, except Veii, which was a famous 


- City in Tuſcany. Romulus ſubdued theſe People 


one after the other, took their Towns, ruined 
ſome of them, took away part of the Territo 

of others, and diſpoſed of it according to his 
own pleaſure. The Senate was offended at it, 
and cou'd not patiently bear that the Government 
ſhou'd be turned into a direct Monarchy. They 
rid themſelves of a Prince that grew too Abſo- 
lute. Romulus at fifty five Years of Age, and af- 
ter having reigned thirty ſeven, diſappear'd ; nor 


was it ever diſcovered in what manner he was 


made away with. The Senate, unwilling to have 


it thought they were any ways concern'd in it, 
raiſed Altars to him after his Death, and made a 
God of him that they cou'd nor indure for their 


Sovereign. 


The Royal Authority by the Death of Romu- { 


lus was loſt in that of the Senate. The Senators 
agreed to divide it among themſelves, and each 
with the Title of [zter-rex governed in his Turn 
Five Days, and enjoy'd all the Honours of So- 
vereignty. This new Form of Government laſt- 
ed a whole Year, and the Senate never * 
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of giving themſelves a new Maſter. But the Peo- Ti. Liv. li. 
Dec. i. Plut. 


ple, who found that this Interregnum only increaſed 
the Number of their Lords, loudly demanded to 
have it at an End: The Senate were obliged at 
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in Numa 


Pomp. 


laſt to yield up an Authority which they cou'd - 


hold no longer. They put it to the People, 
Whether they wou'd proceed to the Election of 
a new King, or only chuſe Annual Magiſtrates, 


that ſhou'd have the Government of the State. 


The People, out of Reſpect and Deference to the 
Senate, leſt them the Choice of thoſe Two ſorts 
of Government. Several Senators, that had a 
Reliſh for rhe Pleaſure of ſeeing no Dignity in 
Rome ſuperior to their own, inclin'd to the Re- 
publican State; but the Chief of that Body, who 
ſecretly aſpired to the Crown, got it determined 
by Plurality of Voices, That no Alteration ſnou'd 
be made in the Form of Government. It was re- 
folved to proceed to the Election of a King; and 
the Senator that during this Interregnum had laſt 

erform'd the Office of Inter-rex, addreſſing him- 
elf to the People in full Aſſembly, ſaid to them: 
& Elect your ſelves a King, O Romans, the Se- 
& nate give their conſent; and if you make choice 
© of a Prince worthy to ſucceed Romulus, the 
“ Senate will confirm him in that Supream Dig- 
« nity. A general Aſſembly of the whole Roman 
People was held for this important Election. We 
believe it will not be unneceſſary to obſerve here, 
that this Name, Aſembly of the People, took in 
not only Plebeians, but alſo the Senators, Knights, 
and all the Roman Citizens in general that had 
right of Suffrage, of all Ranks and all Conditions. 
They were the general States of the Nation, and 
they were called 4/emblies of the People, becauſe 
the Voices being reckoned by tale, the Plebeians, 
alone more numerous than the two other Orders 
of the State, generally had the Deciſion of all 
Affairs; which however in thoſe early Times wm 
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of no Effect, but as their Decrees were afterwards 
approved by the Senate: Such was then the Form 


| obſerved in Elections: There were great Con- 


39th Year 
F Rome 


Liv 
Dich. Hal. 
Plut. 


reſts about that of Romulus's Succeſſor. The Se- 
nate conſiſted of old Senators, and of the new 
ones that had been added to them in the Reign 
of Tatius; this made two Parties. The old ones 
demanded a Roman; the Sabines, who had been 
without any King of their own ſince Tatius, were 
for having one of their own Nation. Ar length, 
after great Diſputes, they agreed, that the old 
Senators ſhou'd name the King of Rome, but that 
they ſhou'd be obliged to chuſe him from og 
the Sabines. Their Choice fell upon a Sabine o 

the Town of Cures, but who commonly dwelt in 
the Country. His Name was Numa Pompilius, 
a Man of Virtue, Wiſdom, Moderation and E- 
quity, but no great Soldier; ſo that not being 


able to get any Reputation by his Courage, he 


ſought to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the Virtues of 
Peace. He laboured n his whole Reign, 
with the Opportunity of a long Ceſſation from 
War, to turn the Minds of the Romans to 
Religion, and to inſpire them with a great Fear 
of the Gods. He built new Temples, he inſti- 
tuted Feſtivals; and as the Anſwers of Oracles, 


and the Predictions of the Augurs and Aruſpices, 


made the whole Religion of that rough People, 
he found it no hard 4 a to perſwade them that 
the ſame Deities which foretold what wou'd hap- 
pen, whether Happy or Unhappy, might as well 
cauſe the Happineſs or Unhappineſs they fore- 
told: A Veneration for thoſe Superior Beings, 
who were ſo much the more ae 6 they were 
leſs known, was the Conſequence of theſe Pre- 
judices. Rome inſenſibly grew full of Superſti- 
tions; the State made them part of their Policy, 
and employ'd them with Succeſs to keep within 
the Bounds of Submiſſion a People yet fierce and 

| unpoliſhed. 


ook IJ. iu the Roman REPUBLIC. 
poliſned. It now became unlawful to under- 
Ne any thing that concerned the State, with - 
Gt conſulting thoſe falſe Deities; and Numa, to 
ve Authority to thoſe pious Inſtitutions, and 
in himſelf the Reſpect of the People, pretend 
to have receiv'd them from a Nymph 
Wiled Egeria, who he faid had revealed to him 
e Manner in which the Gods delighted to be 


ved. His Death, after a Reign of forty three rear of 
ears, left the Crown to Tullus Hoſtilius, whom Rome 81. 


e Romans choſe tor the Third King of Rome. 
e was a Prince ambitious, bold, enterpriſing, 
greater Lover of War than of Peace, and who 
Pon Romulas's Plan reſolved to preſerve his State 
Inly by new Conqueſts. 


Savageneſ(s of their Manners, the bold under- 
king Character of Tullus was no leſs neceſſary 
Mm a - Aus founded by Violence and Force, and 
furrounded by Neighbours jealous of its Eſta- 
Bliſhment. The People of the City of Alba 
hew'd the greateſt Animoſity, tho' moſt of the 
Romans were originally derived from them, and 
Hiba was look'd upon as the Metropolis of all 
Latium. Divers Cauſes of mutual Complaint, 
Fery common between neighbouring States, 
Kindled the War; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
Ambition only, and a Spirit of Conqueſt, puſhed 
hem on to Arms. The Romans and Albans took 
he Field. As they were near Neighbours, the 
wo Armies were not long before they met. It 
as now no Secret that they were going to 
Hight for Empire and for Liberty. As they were 
Juſt ready to engage, the General of Alla, whe- 
her he feared the Succeſs of the Battle, or 
whether he was deſirous only to ſpare the Effu- 
ion of Blood, propoſed to the King of Rome, 
o refer the Deſtiny of both Nations to three 

Combatants 


If the peaceful Conduct of Numa was ſervice- 824 Year of 
ple to the Romans, in ſoftning the rugged Nome. 


1 
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Combatants of each Side, and that Empire 

ſhou'd be the Prize of the Conquering: Party, 

Fhe Propoſal: was accepted; the Romans and 

Albans named three Champions each ; every Bo- 

dy ſees I ſpeak of the Horatii and the Curiaili. 

Dion. Hal. I. ſhall not enter into the Particulars ob this Com- 

hy 371 bat ; the three Curiatii and two of the Haraſii 

pans v. fell in this celebrated Duel, and Rome triumph'd 

- thro' the Courage and Skill of the ſurviving 

Horatius. The Roman returning into the City 

— laden with che Arms and Spoils of his Enemies, 

met his Siſter, Who was to have been married 

to one of the Curiatii. Seeing her Brother dreſ- 

ſed in her Lover's Coat of Armour which ſhe 

herſelf had wrought, ſhe cou'd not contain her 

Grief ; ſhe ſhed a Flood of Tears, ſhe tore her 

Hair, and in the Tranſports of her Sorrow ut- 

tered the moſt violent Imprecations againſt her 

Brother. 

Horatius warm with his Victory, and enra 

at the Grief which his Siſter expreſs'd with ſuch 

Paſſion in the midſt of the publick Joy, in the 

Heat of his Anger ran his Sword thro' her Bo- 

dy: © Begon to thy Lover, /ays he, and carry 

ce him that degenerate Paſſion which makes thee 

“e prefer a dead Enemy to the Glory af th 

& Country.” Every. Body deteſted an Action ſo 

cruel and inhuman. The Muyderer was imme- 

diatcly ſeiz d and drag'd before the Duummniri, 

the proper Judges of ſuch Crimes; Haratius was 

condemned to loſe his Lite, and the very Day 

of his Triumph had been that of his Puniſh- 

ment, if he had not 4 the Advice of Tullus 

Hoſtilius appeal'd from that Judgment to the Af- 

ſembly of the People. He. appcar'd there with 

the ſame Courage and Reſolution that he had 

ſhewn in. his Combate with, the Curiatii. The 

People thought ſo great a Service, might juſtly 

excuſe them, if for.cnce they moderated the Ri- 

. gour 
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rr of the Law; Horatins was acquitted, ra- 

ther, fays 'Livy, thro' Admiration of his Cou- Cie. pro 
rage, than for the Juſtice of his Cauſe. We re- Milone. 
lated this Event only to prove, by the Advice 

which the King of Rome gave to Horatius, to 

2 to the People, that the Authority of that 

Aſſembly was Superior to the Prince, and that 

in the Concurrence of the King and the ſeveral 
Orders of the State lay the true Sovereignty of 

that Nation. | 

The Affair of Horatius being ended, the King 

of Rome turned his Thoughts upon making his 
Authority acknowledg'd in the City of Alba, 
according to the Conditions of the Combate, 

which adjudged the Empire and Dominion to 

the Conquerors. That Prince, in the Spirit and Dion. 1. 3; 
Maxims of Romulus, deſtroy'd the City, and re- | 
moved the Inhabitants to Rome: There they re- 87% Tear | 
ceived the Privileges of Citizens, and the Prin- I Rome. 
cipal of them were admitted into the very Se- 

nate: Such were the Juli, the Servilii, the 
Duintii, the Geganii, the Curiatii, and the Clelii, 
whoſe Deſcendents afterwards roſe to the chief 
Offices of the State, and perform'd very great 
Services for the Commonwealth, as we ſhall fee 
hercafter. Tullus Hoſtilius having ſtrengthened 

Rome by this Addition of Inhabitants, turned his 1 
Arms againſt the Sabines. 

The Particulars of that War are nat to my Year of - 
iS | Subje&; I ſhall only ſay thar this Prince, after Rome 
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y | having gained various Advantages over the Ene- 
mies of Rome, died in the Thirty ſecond Year 

of his Reign; Anas Martius, Grandſon of Nu- Year of 
I * mn, was elected, in the room of Hoſtilius, by Rome 

h WB the Aſſembly of the People, and the Senate af _ 

d BY \rerwards confirm'd this new Election. 

ec As this Prince derived all his Glory from his Dion. I. 3: 
ly Grandfather, he 75 himſelf to imitate his 

4. KF pacific Virtues, 


his Rees far Religion 
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He inſtituted ſeveral ſacred Ceremonies that were 


always to precede Declarations of War; bur 
theſe pious Regulations, which were better 
Proofs of his Juſtice than of his Valour, made 
him contemptible among the neighbouring Na- 
tions. Rome quickly ſaw her Frontiers laid waſte 
by the Incurfions of the Latins, and - Ancus 
found by bis own Experience, that a Throne 
requires other Virtues than Piety. Neverthe- 
leſs, to keep {till up to his Character, before he 
took Arms, he ſent to the Enemy a Herald, cal- 
led by the Romans Fecialis; this Herald bore a 
Spear headed with Steel, as the Badge of his 
Commiſſion. Being come to the Frontiers, he 
cried with a loud Voice, Hear Jupiter, and 
« thou Juno, hear Quirinus, hear ye Gods of 


« Heaven, of Earth, and of Hell, I call ye to 


“ witneſs that the Latin Nation is unjuſt; and as 
& that Nation has injured the Roman People, the 
& Roman People and I, with the Conſent of the 
« Senate, declare War againſt them.“ 6 

We ſee by this Form of Words, preſerved 
by Livy, that the Name of the King was not 
ſo much as mention'd, and that all was done in 
the Name and by the Authority of the People, 
that is to ſay of the whole Body of the Na- 
tion. | 

This War was no lets ſucceſsful than it was 
juſt; Ancus defeated the Enemy, ruined their 
Towns, removed the Inhabitants to Rome, and 
_ their Territory to the Dominions of that 

ity, £1 

Tarquiu the Firſt or the Ancient, tho' a Stranger, 
after the Death of Aucus, came to the Crown, 
which he purchaſed by the Generous Aſſiſtance 
he had formerly given to the Chief among the 
People. It was to keep their Affection, and to 
reward his Creatures, that he brought a Hun- 
dred of them into the Senate; but that he might 
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Book I. in the Roman RevusLic, 
not confound the different Orders of the State, 


he made them Patricians, according to Diony/ius don. Hal. 


of Halicarnaſſus, before he raiſed them to the 


Dignity of Senators, who were now increaſed ris illutri- 
to the Number of Three Hundred; at which bus 


they ſtay'd tor ſeveral Ages. It will perhaps 
ſeem ſtrange, that in a State governed by a King 
aſſiſted by a Senate, all Laws, Decrees, and the 
Reſult of all Deliberations thou'd conſtantly pals 
in the Name of the People, without the leaſt 
mention of the Prince that reigned; but we are 
to remember, that this generous People had re- 
ſerved the greateſt Share of the Government to 
themſelves. No Reſolution was taken, either 
for Peace or War, but in their Aſſemblies; they 
were in thoſe Times called Aſſemblies by Curiæ: 
becauſe they were to conſiſt only of the In- 
habitants of Rome, divided into thirty Cariæ: 
In theſe they choſe their Kings, their Magi- 
ſtrates, and their Prieſts; made Laws, and ad- 


miniſtred Juſtice. Twas the King, with the 


Conſent of the Senate, that conven'd theſe Aſ- 
ſemblies, and by a Senatus-Conſultum fix'd the 
Day when they ſhou'd be held, and the Matters 
which ſhou'd be debated in them. A Second 
Senatus-Conſultum was required to confirm what 
they had decreed; the Prince or chief Magiſtrate 
preſided at theſe Aſſemblies, which were always 
preceded, by Auſpices and Sacrifices, whereof the 
Patricians were the uſual Miniſters. 

But nevertheleſs, as all was decided in theſe Aſ- 
ſemblies by Plurality of Voices, and the Votes 
were counted by tale, the Plebeians always car- 
ried it againſt the Senate and Patricians; ſo that 
they had a much greater Share in all Decrees 
than the Senate and Nobles. 

Servius Tullius, Sixth King of Rome, a Prince 
intirely Republican notwithſtanding his Dignity, 


but who cou'd not bear to ſee the Government 175. 
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Bibs, Hal. depend thus upon the dregs of the People, re- 
3. Liv. 
Dec. 1.1.1 


©. 43. 


ſolved to transfer all the Authority into the Bo- 
dy of the Nobility and Pazricians ; where he 
hoped to meet with juſter Views, and lets Paffi- 
on. The Enterprize was attended with very great 
Difficulties ; he had to do with the People of the 
World the moft haughty, and moſt jealous of 
their Rights; and to bring them to remit part, 
he muſt deceive them with the Bait of ſome 
Advantage more conſiderable. The Romans, in 
thoſe Times, paid certain Impoſts by Head into 
the public Treaſury; and as at the beginning 
every Man's Fortune was much upon an Equa- 
lity, they had all been fubjected to the ſame Tri- 


bute, which they continued to pay upon the ſame 


Equality, tho' Succeſhon of Time had made 
great Difference between the Eſtates of ſome 
and of others. 

Servius, to blind the People, and to know the 
Strength of his State, repreſented in an Aﬀem- 
bly, that the Number of the Inhabitants of 
Rome and their Riches being conſiderably in- 
creaſed by the Multitude of Strangers that had 
ferrled in the City, he did not think it juſt 
that a poor Citizen ſhou'd contribute to the 


public Expence as much as the richeſt ; that 


thoſe Impoſitions ought to be proportioned to 
every Man's Ability; but that in order to get 
an exact Knowledge of this Particular, all the 
Citizens, upon the greateſt Penalties, ſhould 
be obliged to give in a faithful Account of 
what they were worth, to ſerve as a Rule to 
the Commiſſioners which the Aſſembly of the 
People ſhou'd appoint to ſettle this Propor- 

tion. 0 
The People, who ſaw in this Propoſul nothing 
but their own Eaſe, received it with great Ap- 
plauſes; and the whole Aſſembly, with unani- 
mous Conſent, gave the King Power to eſtabliſh 
| in 
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think moſt agreeable to the Good of the Public. 


RBobk l. mn rhe Roman Revveric. © 
in the Government whatever Order he ſhou'd 


That Prince, to effect his Purpoſe, firſt divided 
all the Thhabirants of tlie City, without Diſtin- 
ction of Birth or Rank, into four Tribes, cal- 
ted the Tribes of the City. He diſpoſed into fix 
and twenty other Tribes the Citizens that dwelt 
in the Country and Territory of Rome. He 
then inſtituted the Cenſus, which was nothing 
more than a Lift or Roll of all the Roman Ci- 
tizens, containing their Age, Subſtance, Pro- 
feſſion, the Name of their Tribe and Curia, and 
the Number of their Children and Slaves. There 
was found to be then in Rome and its Territory, Fabius 
above fourſcore thouſand Citizens able to bear Pictor. 
Arms. 

Servius divided this great Number into fix 
Claſſes, compoſing each Claſs of divers Centu- 
ries of Foot. He put into the firſt Claſs four- Pion. 1. 3. 
ſcore Centuries, into which he admitted none 1 
but Senators, Patricians, or Men remarkable for I ;. © 35 
their Wealth; and each was to be worth at leaſt 
a Hundred Mins, or Ten Thouſand Drachmæ; 
which in thoſe Days might amount to ſome- 
what more than a Thouſand Crowns of our Mo- 
ney; in which however I dare not be too poſi - 
tive, becauſe of rhe Difference of Opinions a- 
mong the Learned, about the Value and Varia- 
tion of their Coins. We are not more certain 
whether each Century of this firſt Claſs conſiſt- 
ed of a Hundred effective Men: On the con- 
trary, there is ground to believe that Servius, 
in the View of multiplying the Suffrages of the 
Patricians, increaſed the Number of their Cen- 
turies z and he concealed this ſecret Deſign, un- 
der the ſpecious Pretence, that the Patriqians be- 
ing richer than the Plebeiaus, one Century made 
up of a ſmall Number of that Order ought to 

D 4 contri- 
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contribute as much to the Charges of the State, 

as a compleat Century of 1Plebezans. 1 1 

Theſe fourſcore Companies of the firſt Claſs 
were divided into two Orders. | The: firſt con- 
fiſting of the moſt ancient, all above forty five 
Years old, were allotted for the Guard and De- 

fence of the City; and the other forty Compa- 
nies, made up of thoſe from ſeventeen to five 

and forty, were to march into the Field, and go 
to War. They had all the ſame Arms Offenſive 

and Defenſive: The Offenſive were the Javelin, 

the Pike or Halberd, and the Sword; and their 
Defenſive Arms were the Head-piecc, the Cui- 
raſs, and the Cuiſſes of Braſs. 

They diſpos'd likewiſe under this firſt Claſs all 
the Cavalry, whereof they made eighteen Cen- 
turies, conſiſting of the richeſt and chief Men 
of the City. To theſe were added two other 
Centuries of Artificers, who followed the Camp 
unarmed ; and whoſe Buſineſs was to prepare and 
manage the Machines of War. | 


= 


The Second Claſs conſiſted but of twenty 
Centuries, of thoſe that were worth at leaſt 
threeſcore and fifteen Minæ, that is to ſay, ſome- 
what more than two thouſand Livres. They 
uſed much the ſame Arms as the Citizens of the 
firſt Claſs, and were diſtinguiſn'd only by the 
Difference of their Shield. | 
| There was, in like manner, but twenty Cen- 
turics in the Third Claſs, and a Man was re- 
quired to have fifty Mine, that is to ſay, ſome- 
what more than Five Hundred French Crowns, 
to be admitted into it. | | 

The Fourth Claſs was compoſed of the ſame 
Number of Centuries as the two former; and 
thoſe that were placed in this Claſs were to be 
worth at leaſt twenty five Ming, or about Seven 
Hundred and Fifty Livres. 

There 
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There were thirty Centuries in the Fifth Claſs, 


in which were placed all thoſe that had at leaſt 
twelve Minæ and an half, or ſomewhat more than 
Three Hundred Livres. Their only Arms were 
Slings, and generally they fought out of Rank, 
and upon the Wings of the Army. 


25 


The Sixth Claſs had but one Century, which 4. Gell. 1. 
indeed could not ſo properly be called a Centu- 16. c. 10. 


ry, as a confuſed Multitude of poor Citizens. 
They were called Proletarii, as being no other- 
ways uſeful to the Republic, than by Stocking 
it with Children; or Exempts, becauſe they 
were excuſed from going to War and paying 
Faxes. 1 

Under the Second Claſs, as we ſaid before, 
were compriſed two Centuries of Carpenters and 
Artificers of warlike Machines, and there were 
two others of Tumpeters joined to the Fourth 
Claſs. All theſe Claſſes were divided like the 
Firſt, into the old Men, who ſtayed at home for 


the Defence of the City; and the young Men, 


who formed the Legions that were to march in- 
to the Field. Theſe made in all, One Hundred 
Fourſcote and Thirteen Centuries, each com- 
manded by a Centurion of diſtinguiſh'd Expe- 
rience and Valour. ̃ | 

Servias having eſtabliſh'd this Diſtinction a- 
mong the Citizens of the ſame Repulic, ordain- 
ed that the People ſhou'd be aſſembled by Cen- 
turies, whenever there was Occaſion to elect 


Dion. I. 4. 


Magiſtrates, make Laws, declare War, examine 


into Crimes committed againſt the Common- 
wealth, or againſt the Privileges of any Order. 
The Aſſembly was to be held out of the City, 
in the Field of Mars. It belonged to the Sove- 
reign. or Prime Magiſtrate to call theſe Aſſem- 
blies, as well as the Curie; and all Deliberations 
were here too preceded by Auſpices, which gave 
great Authority to the Prince and Patricians, 


who 
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who were veſted with the chief Offices of the 
Prieſthood. It was farther agreed, that the Votes 
mould be gathered by Centuries, whereas before 
they were reckoned by Tale; and that the four- 
ſcore and cighrven Oenturies of the Firſt Claſs 


ſhou'd give their Votes firſt. Servius, by this 


Dion. Hal. 
L 4 


Regulation, artfully cotweyed the whole Autho- 
rity of the Governmem into this Body, made 
up of the Great Men of Rome; and without o- 
penly depriving the Plabeiun: of their Right of 
Suffrage, he, by this Diviſion, made it of no 
Uſe to them. For, the whole Nation conſiſt- 
ing but of One Hundred Fourſcore and Thirteen 
Centuries, and fourſcore and eighteen of theſe 
beirrg in the Firſt Claſs; if there were but four- 
{core and ſeventeen of the ſame Opinion, that is 
to fay, one above half of the Hundred Four- 
ſcöre and Thirteen, the Affair was concluded: 
And then the Firft Clafs, compoſed, as we faid 
before, of the chief Men in Rome, had alone 
the making of all public Decrees: But if any 
Voices were wanting, and ſome Centuries of 
the firſt Claſs were not of the ſame Opinion 
with the reſt, then they called in rhe ſecond 
Chſs, and when theſe two Claſſes were of the 
ſame Mind, it was utterly unneceſſary to proceed 
to the third. Thus the common People had 
not the leaſt Power when the Votes were ga- 
thered by Centuries, whereas when they were 
taken by Curie, the Voices being reckoned by 
their Number, the meaneſt Plebeian had as much 
Weight as the greateſt Senator: After this the 
Aſſemblies by Curiæ were only held for the Ele- 
Aion of the Flamens, that is to fay, the Prieſts 
of Jupiter, Mars, and Romulus, and to chuſe the 
chief Curio, and ſome Under-Magiſtrates; which 
we ſhall ſpeak of in their proper Place. We 
were ſo particular in our Account of this new 


Plan of Government, only becauſe, without the 


Know- 


ö 
| 
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Knowledge of this, it would be difficult to un- 
derſtand What we ſhall hereafter relate, of the 
| Conteſts which arofe between the Senate and the 
People, concerning the Government. : 
The Royalty, after this Eſtabliſnment, ap- 
pear'd to Ser vius to be a Dignity intirely imper 
tinent and unneceſſary in a Stare almoſt Repu- 
blican. It is ſaid, that to compleat his Work, 
and to reftore the Romans to full Poffeſſion of 
| their Liberty, he had generouſly reſolved to ab- 
| dicate the Throne, and to make the Govern- 
ment a perfect Commonwealth, under the Dire- 
| ction of two Annual Magiſtrates, who ſhou'd be 
| elected in a general Aſſembly of the Rowen Peo- Id. ibid. 
| ple. Bur this heroic Defign was fruſttated by 1 
; the Ambition of Targain the Proud, Servimnss It 
Son- in-Law, who being impatient to reign, 
cauſed his King and his Father-1n-Law to be al- rear of 
| faſſinated. He at the ſame time took Poſſeſſion Rome, 
of the Throne, without fo much as the Form 28. 
of an Election, without conſulting either Senate 
or People; and as if the ſupream Power had | 
beo his hereditary Right, or a Conqueſt which i. 
he had won by his Courage and Valour. | 
An Action fo inhuman, made him be look'd Year of | 
upon with Horror by all good Men. His Am- Rome. 1 
bition and Cruelty were equally deteſted; at | 
once a Parricide and a Tyrant, he had robbed 
both his Father-in-Law of Life, and his' Coun- 
try of Liberty: And as he had aſcended the 
Throne by this double Crime, he maintained 
himſelf in it by freſh Violences. He neverthe- 
leſs behaved himſelf at firſt in his Tyranny with 
a great deal of Cunning; he ſecured the Army, 
which he look'd upon to be the firmeſt Support 
of his Power: Haughty and cruel-in Rome, and 
to thoſe who were powerful enough to oppoſt 
his Deſigns; bur mild, humane, and even fami- 
liar in his Army and with the Soldiers. He re- 
| | warded 
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warded them magnificently, and more than once 


ve them the Towns of the Enemy for Plun- 
er. He ſeem'd to make War only to earich 
them, whether he feared their Strength, if ſut- 
fered to keep together at home, or whether he 
did it to gain from them the more Affection to 
his Perſon and Intereſts. He beautified the City 
with ſeveral public Edifices; and as his Work- 
men were digging the Foundation of a Temple, 
they found, deep in the Earth, a Man's Head 
{till covered with Fleſh, which had remained 
without Corruption; this gave the Name of Ca- 
pitol te that Temple, and the Diviners and Au- 
gurs, who drew advantageous Conſequences from 
the leaſt Events, hence took Occaſion to declare, 
that Rome ſhou'd one Day be Miſtreſs of the 
World, and the Capital of the Univerſe. 
Tarquin himſelf overſaw all theſe Works, con- 
ſtantly attended by a Band of Soldiers, that ſer- 
ved for Guards and Spies at the ſame time. 'Theſe 
Slaves of the Tyrant, being diſperſed into diffe- 
rent Parts of the City, carefully watch'd if any 
ſecret Conſpiracy were forming againſt him. The 
{lighteſt Suſpicion was puniſhed with Death, or 
at leaſt with Exile. Several of the chief Sena- 
tors of Rome were made away with by private 
Orders, for no other Crime, than having dared 
to bewail the Miſery of their Country. He ſpa- 
red not Marcus Junius himſelf, who had marricd 
a Tarquinia, Naughter of Tarquin the Ancient, 


but whom he ſuſpected upon account of his 


Riches. He had him put to Death, and uſed 
the ſame Cruelty . the eldeſt Son of that 
illuſtrious Roman, for fear of his Courage and 
Reſentment. Lucius Junius, another of Marcus's 
Sons, had ſhared the ſame Fate, if to avoid the 


Barbarity of the Tyrant, he had not pretended 


to be a Natural, and to have loſt his Senſes; 
which made People, in Contempt, give him the 
| Name 
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Name of Brutus, which he afterwards made ſo 
famous; as we ſhall quickly ſhew. The other Liv. Dec. 1. 
Senators, uncertain of their Deſtiny, remained | ': e. 56. 
concealed in their Houſes: 'The 'Tyrant conſult- "+ tl 
ed none of them, the Senate was never conven'd, 
there was never any Aſſembly of the People: A 
cruel and deſpotic' Power was raiſed upon the 
Ruins of the Laws and of Liberty. The ſeve- 
ral Orders of the State, all equally oppreſſed, 
impatiently waited for ſome Revolution, without 
knowing how to hope it, when the Luſt of 
Sextus the Son of Targuin, and the violent Death £88 
of the chaſt Lucretia, threw into Action the ge- 118 
neral Hatred which all the Romans had againſt © |! 
the King, and againſt Monarchy itſelf. ! 
There is nobody ignorant of this tragical Sto- * |. 
ry; we ſhall only take Notice, for the clearing I! 
up of what follows, that this virtuous Lady, 
not being able to endure the Thoughts of Life 
after the Violence ſhe had received, ſent for her 
Husband, her Father, her Relations, and the 1 
chief Friends of her Family, of whom ſhe de- 1 
manded Revenge: At the ſame time ſhe plunged 
a Dagger into her Breaſt, and fell ind at the 
Feet ot her Father and Husband. All that were 
preſent at this melancholy Sight, uttered bitter 
Cries: But while they gave themſelves up to 
their Sorrow, Lucius Junius, better known by 
the Name of Brutus, which had been given him 
upon account of the ſtupid Air he put on, as it 
were letting fall the Mask, and ſhewing himſelf 
in his truc — « Yes ſays he, (taking up the 
“Dagger with which Lucretia had killed herſelt) 
„] here ſwear to take a ſevere Revenge for the 
Injury that has been done her: And I call you 
“to witneſs, all- powerful Gods, that I will ex- 
“ poſe my Life, and loſe the laſt Drop of my 


„ Blood, to exterminate the Targuins, and to 
| hin- 


30 The Hiſtony of the Rerolutions Book l. 
& hinder any of that Family, or any other Man 
“ whatfoever, from ever reigning in Rome. 
He then put the Dagger into the Hands of 
Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and all there pre- 
fent; from whom he exacted rhe ſame Oath, 
This Oath was a Signal for a general Revolt: 
The ſudden Change that had ſeemingly been 
made in the Mind of Brutus was probably look- 
ed upon by the People to be a kind of Prodigy, 
and a plain Proof that Heaven interpoſed in Lu- 
cretia's Revenge. Compaſſion of the Fate of 
that unfortunate Lady, and Averſion to 'Fyrants, 
made the People take Arms; the Army, moved 
with the ſame Septiments, revolted reo: And 
by a public Decree, the Targuius were baniſhed 
from Rome. The Senate, to engage the Peeple 
farther in this Revolution, and make their Quar- 
rel with the Targuins the more irreconcileable, 
ſuffered them to plunder the Palace. The Abuſe 
thgſe Princes had made of the Sovereign Power, 
cauſed the Abolition of Monarchy itſelf. They 
devoted to the Gods of Hell and condemned to 
the ſevereſt Puniſhments, thoſe that ſhould ever 

From the attempt to reftore the Royalty. The Republi- 


2 can State ſucceeded to the Monarchic, the Se- 
0 ome, 


N Wrecks of the Royalty, and poſſefled them- 


Cic. I. 3, de ſelves of all its Rights; Rome became partly an 
= 7. Ariſtocracy, that is to ſay, the Nobility got in- 
Dec.. J i to their own Hands the greateſt Part of the So- 
Cic. Or. vereign Authority. Inſtcad of a perpetual Prince, 
pro Sextio, they choſe for the Government of the State two 


! 2 de yearly Magiſtrates, taken from the Body of the 


nate and Nobility made their Advantage of the 
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Book k 4x the Rowan Rxrunt 10. 
Brutus, the Reſtorer of Liberty, was choſen 
for the firſt Conſulʒ and Gollatinus, the Husband 
of Lucretia, was made his Calleague, becauſe it 
was, likely he wqu'd be more zealous: ta revenge 
the Outrage which had been. done her, than any 
other Man. | | | 
But this growing Republic was upon the Brink 


of being — at its very Beginning. A Par- 


ty was formed in Rome. in favour of Tuxguin ; 
ſome young Noblemen, of the beſt Quality in 
the City, — up at Court, and accuſtom'd 
to Ligentiouſneſs and Pleafure, undertook to re- 
eltabliſh that Prince. The auſtere Form of a 
Republican Government, in which the Laws a- 
lone, always inexorable, have a Right to reign, 
gave them greater Apprehenſions than Tyranny 
itſelf: Being always uſed to the flattering Diſtin- 
ctions of the Court, they cou'd not bear that 
mortifying Equality, which ſet them upon a le- 
vel with the Multitude. This Party fpread far- 
ther and farther every Day, and which is moſt 
ſurpriſing, the Sons of Brutus himſelf, and the 
Aquilii, the Nephews of Collatinus, were found 
to be at the Head of the Mal- contents. But bo- 
farc the Conſpiracy. broke out, they were all diſ- 
covered, and their ill Defigns. prevented. Bru- 
tus, both the Father and Judge of the Criminals, 
plainly ſaw he cou'd not fave his Children with- 
out giving Encouragement to new Conſpiracies, 
and being guilty himſelf of opening the Gates of 


Rome to Tarquin. Thus pr rring his Country D. H. J. 5: 
hear 


to his Family, and without ening to the 
Voice of Nature, he cauſed his two Sons to be 
behcaded in his own Preſence, as Traitors. The 
Pcople admired the mournful Conſtancy with 
which he had himſelf prefided at the Execution. 
His Authority grew the greater fox this Action; 


and after ſuch a ſeyere Puniſhment of the Con- 


ſul's two Sons, not a ſingle Roman durſt ſo much 
28 
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as think of bringing back Zarquin. Collatinus, & 

Brutus's Colleague, by a contrary Behaviour, and | 
for endeavouring to fave his Nephews, made 

himſelf ſuſpicious, and was depoſed from the 

Conſulſhip. The People jealous, and almoſt fu- | 

rious in the Defence of their Liberty, baniſh'd 

him from Rome; they durſt not confide in the | 

Shew of Hatred which that Roman expreſſed a- | 

Ce. 1. 3. gainſt Targuin. They feared, with ſome Reaſon, | 
Ofc. that being a Relation of that Prince's, he might 

have his Luſt of Dominion in him, and be more 

an Enemy to the King, than to the Kingſhip. | 

Liv. Dec. i. Publius Valerius was Choſen in his Place, and 

5 "+1 1. Tarquin having now no farther Hopes from his 

party in Rome, undertook to reſtore himſelf by 

open Force. The Romans {till oppos'd it with 4 

| an invincible Conſtancy ; it came to a War, and j 

14 in the firſt Battle that was fought near the City ' 

| | againſt the Tarquins, Brutus and Aronces the el- F 

14 deſt Son of Targuin killed each other with their 8 

ö Lances; thus the two firſt Conſuls of the Re- ; 

public did not finiſh their Year of Conſulſhip. f 

Valerius continued alone in that Supream Digni- 1 

ty, which made the People apprehenſive that he I 

Id. ibid. intended to reign ſingly. A Houſe which he t 

built upon an Eminence added to this Suſpicion; c 

his Enemies and his Enviers gave out, That it 0 
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was a Citadel, which he built for the Seat of his 
Tyranny. But that Great Man diſappointed the 
Malice of theſe Reports, and quite diſſipated 
them by the Moderation and Wiſdom of his 
Conduct. He himſelf pulled down the Houſe, 
which gave occaſion of Jealouſy to his Fellow- 
Citizens, and the Conſul of the Romans was for- 
ced to hire a Houſe to live in. Before he gave 
himſelf a Colleague, and while the whole Au— 
thority was in his own Hands, he by one ſingle 
Law, in Favour of the People, changed the, th 
whole Form of the Government; and m—_—_— 
under 
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under the Kings, the Plebi/cita, or Decrees of the 
People, had not the Force of Laws any farther 
than they were confirm'd by a Senatus-Conſultum, 
Valerius publith'd a Law which ordained the di- 
rect contrary, giving Permiſhon to appeal to the 
Aſſemblies of che People, from the 94 of 
the Conſuls: By this new Law he extended the 
Privileges of the People; and the Conſular Power 
was weakened 1n its very Beginning. 

He at the ſame time ordained that the Axes 

ſhou'd be ſeparated from the Faſces which the 
Lictors carried before the chief Conſul ; to ſhew 
that that Magiſtrate had not the Right of the 
Sword, the Symbol of the Sovereign Authority : 
And in an Aſſembly of the People, the Multitude plut. in 
obſerved with Pleaſure that he had cauſed the Faſces Poplic. 
of his Lictors to be howed down, as a ſilent Ho- 
mage which he paid to the Sovereignty of the 
Roman People: And to remove all manner of 
Suſpicion of his having the leaſt Thoughts of Ty- 
ranny, he publiſh'd another Decree, —— it layy- 
ful to kill, without any preceding Formality, the 
Man that ſhou'd aim at being Maſter of the 
Liberty of his Fellow-Citizens. This Law con- 
tained that the Aſſaſſin ſhou'd be declared inno- 
cent, provided he brought Proof of the ill Deſigns 
of him he had flain. It was upon the ſame Prin- 

cCiple of Moderation, that he wou'd not take up- 
on him the keeping of the public Money raiſed to 
defray the Charges of the War; it was depoſited Publius 
in the Temple of Saturn, and the People, by his —— 
advice, elected TWO Senators, afterwards called Marcus. 
Que ſtors, who were to have the care of the Pub- vlpian. 
he Treaſure. He then declared Lucretius, Father Digeſt. l. 1. 
of Lucretia, for his Colleague in the Conſulſhip; 3 
nay, and yielded to him, upon account of his Se- 
niority of Years, the Honour of the Faſces and all 
the other Marks of the Sovereign Power. 
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A Conduct ſo full of Moderation, and Laws fo 
favourable to the People, got a Patrician the Name 
of Publicola or Popular; and it was not ſo much 
to deſerve that Title, as to bind the People the 
more ſtrictly to the defence of the public Liber- 
ty, that he abatcd of his Authority by theſe vari- 
ous Regulations. 

The Senate inſpired with the ſame Spirit, and 
convinced of what pra. na it was to them- 
ſelves to make it the People's Intereft to maintain 
the Commonwealth, took great care of their Sub- 
ſiſtence during the War and the Siege of Rome. 


Year of They ſent to ſeveral Parts of Campania, and even 
Rome to Cumæ to fetch Corn, which they diſtributed to 


245. 


the People at low rates, for fear if they wanted 

Bread, they might be tempted to purchaſe it with 

the Loſs of the common Liberty, and open the 

Gates of Rome to Tarquin. 

The Senate wou'd not ſo much as lay any Im- 
oſt upon the People during the War. Thoſe wiſe 


Senators tax'd themſelves higher than the reſt, and 


we owe to that illuſtrious Company this generous 


and equitable Maxim, „That the People paid 


& 'Triþute enough to the Commonwealth in raiſin 
« Children who wou'd in time be able to defen 
wel 

But this juſt Condeſcention to the Neceſſities 
of rhe People laſted no longer than the Siege of 
Rome, and the Fear of Tarquin's Arms. Scarce 
did the Fortune of the Republic ſeem ſecured 
by the raiſing of this Siege, but the Ambition of 
the Patricians broke out; and the Senate quick] 
made it plain, that by ſubſtituting two Conſul 


drawn from their Body, in the room of the Prince, 


the People had only changed their Maſters, the 
fame Authority ſtill continuing tho' the Name was 


altered. 


The Royalty was indeed aboliſhed, but the Spi- 


rit of Royalty was not extinguiſhed z it was en- 


tered 


S 
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tered into the Patricians. The Senate, delivered 
from the Awe of the Royal Power, was for bring- 
ing into its own Body the whole Authority of the 
Government. In poſſeſſing the Civil and Milita- 
ry Dignities which were appropriated to that Or- 
er, they enjoy'd all the Power and Riches which 
are the Effects of them: And the chief Object of 
their Politics was ſtill to keep the People in Sub- 
jection and Indigence. 

This People, whoſe Votes were ſo courted in 
the Elections and public Aſſemblies, fell into Con- 
tempt out of the Comitia. The Multitude in a 
Body was uſed with great Reſpect, but the parti- 
Tular Plebeian was hardly regarded; none were 
ever admitted into the Alliance of the Pazricians. 
Poverty ſoon reduced the People to a Neceſſity of 
borrowing, which threw them into a Slaviſh De- 
pendance upon the Rich; afterwards came Uſury, 
a Remedy yer more intolerable than the Diſtem- 
per; and at laſt Birth, Dignities and Wealth ſer 
too great an inequality between the Citizens of one 
and the ſame Republic. 

The Views of theſe two Orders 2 became 
oppoſite: The Patrician abounding in Valour, and 
accuſtomed to Command, was always for making 
War, and ſought nothing but to extend the Power 
of the Commonwealth Abroad; but the People 
deſired to ſee Rome free at Home, and complain- 
ed that while they ventured their Liyes to ſubdue 
the neighbouring Nations; they themſelves, at 
their Return from the Campaign, often fell into 
the Chains of their own Fellow-Citizens, thro 
the Ambition and Avarice of the Great. We ſhall 
enter ſomewhat farther into this Point, as bein 
the Ground of the Revolutions we are to f. 


of, 
Of all the Means which the Calls of Nature 
have put Men upon inventing for Subſiſtance, the 


Romans practiſed only Tillage and War; they 
E 2 lived 
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lived upon their own Crops, or upon the Harveſt 
they reaped Sword in Hand in the Territories of 
their Enemies. All the Mechanic Arts that were 
not ſubſervient to theſe two Proteſſhons, were un- 
known at Rome, or left to Slaves and Strangers. 
Generally ſpeaking, all the Romans, from the Se- 
nator to the meaneſt Plebeian, were Labourers, 
and all the Labourers were Soldiers: And we ſhall 
ſee in the courſe of this Hiſtory, that they called 
their greateſt Captains from the Plough, to com- 
mand their Armies. All the Romans, the very 
greatelt in the Republic, inured their Children to 


theſe Employments, and bred them up in a hard 


and laborious way of Life, to make them the more 
robuſt, and the more capable of ſuſtaining the Fa- 
tigues of War. 

This domeſtic Diſcipline had its Riſe from the 
Poverty of the firſt Romans They afterwards 
made a Virtue of what was the mere Effect of 
Neceſſity, and Men of Courage looked upon this 
equal Poverty of all the Citizens, as the Means to 
preſerve their Liberty from all Uſurpation. Each 
Citizen had at firſt for his Subſiſtence but two 
Acres of Land, as we ſaid before; Rome afterwards 
extended its Territory by little and little, by the 
Conqueſt of their 3 They uſually ſold 
one Moiety of the Lands they conquered, to re- 
imburſe the State for the Charges of the War, 


and the other Moiety was added to the Public Do- 


main, which was afterwards either given or let at 
a ſmall Rent to the poorer ſort to help to main- 
tain them: Such was the ancient Cuſtom of Rome, 


under her Kings, that is to ſay for above two hun- 


dred Years. But after the Extinction of Monar- 
chy, the Nobles and Parricians, who looked up- 
on themſelves to be the only Sovereigns of the 
Republic, did, under various Pretences, appropri- 
ate to themſelves the beſt part of thoſe conquered 
Lands if they lay near their own Eſtates, or were 

2 any 
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any other ways convenient for them; thus en- 
larging their own Revenues to the Diminution of 
thoſe of the Republic: Or elſe under borrowed 
Names, they cauſed thoſe Portions which were 
allotred for the Subſiſtence of the poor Citizens, 
to be adjudged to themſelves at inconſiderable 
Rents. They afterwards lay'd them into their o- 
ther Lands, without diſtinction; and a few Years 
Poſſeſſion, and their own great Credit, covered 
theſe Uſurpations. The State loſt her Revenue; 
and the Soldier, after having ſpent his Blood to 
enlarge the Bounds of the Republic, ſaw him- 
ſelf deprived of the ſmall Portion of Land that 
ought to have been at once his Pay and his Re- 
ward. 

The Covctouſneſs of ſome Patricians was not 
confined to theſe Uſurpations only; but when the 
Harveſt fell ſhort by the Badneſs of the Year, or 
by the Irruptions of Enemies, they knew how by 
an ill- meant Relief to make themſelves a Title to 
their Neighbour's Field. The Soldier who then 
was without Pay being intirely deſtitute, was forced 
for his Subſiſtance ro have recourſe to the rich. 
They lent him no Money but at exorbitant Uſury, 
and that Uſury too was in thoſe Days Arbitrary, 
if you will believe Tacitus. The Debtor muſt en- Tar. Ann. 
gage his litrle Inheritance, and this cruel aſſiſtance 75 5 * 
often coſt him his Liberty. The Laws of thoſe 792: 
times allowed the Creditor upon default of Pay- 
ment to ſeize his Debtor, and carry him to his 
own Houſe, where he was treated like a Slave. 
Both Principal and Intereſt was often exacted 
with Stripes and Torments; his Land was taken 
from him by accumulated Ulſury : and under 
pretence of the Obſervation of the Laws and 
{tri Juſtice, the People daily fuffered the utmoſt 

\ Wrong. . 
A Government ſo ſevere in a new Republic, 
quickly raiſed a general Diſcontent. The Ple- 

E 3 beians, 
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beians, who were opprels'd with Debts, and were 
afraid of being arreſted by their Creditors, applied 
to their Patrons and the moſt difintereſted among 
the Senators. They repreſented to them their ex- 
tream want, the difficulty they had to bring up 
their Children, and told them, that after having 
fought againſt the Targuins for the Defence of the 
public Liberty, they were left expoſed to become 
the Slaves of their own Fellow-Citizens. 

Theſe Complaints were followed by ſecret Me- 
naces, and the Plebeians finding no Redreſs of their 
Grievances, at length broke out under the Conſu- 
late of T. Largius and ©, Clelius. 

Year of Rome, as we ſaid before, was ſurrounded by a 

Rome great many petty States who were uneaſy and jea- 

255. bow of the Encreaſe of her Power. The Latznes, 
the Aqui, the Sabines, the Volſci, the Hernici, and 
the Yezentes, ſometimes jointly, and ſometimes ſe- 
parately, were almoſt continually making War up- 
on her. It was perhaps to the Enmity of theſe 
Neighbours that the Romans owed that Valour and 
that military Diſcipline which afterwards made 

them Maſters of the Univerſe. 

TIE Tarquin was {till living: He had ſecretly formed 

Rome Aa ſtrong League againſt the Romans; thirty La- 

257. tine Cities entered into the deſign of Reſtoring 
him. The Hernici and the Volſci favoured the 
Undertaking : The People of Etruria alone were 
for ſeeing the Buſineſs a little more ripe before 
they 22 themſelves; and remained neuter, 
with intent to take their Party according to the 
Succeſs. | | 

The Conſuls and Senate beheld not without 
uneaſineſs ſo general a Confpiracy againſt the 
Commonwealth; they immediate] — * of 
putting themſelves into a poſture of Defence. As 
Rome had no Soldiers but her own Citizens, it 
was neceſſary to make the People take Arms; but 
the poorer ſort, and eſpecially thoſe that were 

| deep 
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deep in Debt, declared, that it was Their Buſi- 
neſs who enjoy d the Dignities and Riches of the 
Republic, to defend it; that for their Parts, they 
were grown weary of expoſing their Lives every 
day for Maſters fo cruel and inſatiable. They 
refuſed to give their Names, as was uſual, in or- 
der to be liſted in the Legions; the hotteſt of 
them ſaid boldly that they were no more tied to 
their Country, where not an Inch of Land was 
left them in Property, than to any other Climate 
tho' never fo ſtrange; that ar leaſt there they 
ſhou'd find no Creditors; that there was no way 
but leaving Rome to free themſelves from their 
Tyranny, and they openly threaten'd to abandon 
the City, unleſs al Debts were aboliſh'd by a Se- 
natus-Conſultum. 

The Senate, very much diſturbed at a Diſobe- 
dience ſo little different from a barctac'd Rebel- 
lion, immediately aſſembled: Several Opinions 
were given. The more moderate Senators were 
for we the People. M. Valerius, the Bro- 
ther of Publicola, and who after his Example at- 
fected Popularity, repreſented that moſt of the 
poor Plebeians had been forced to contract Debts 
only by the Misfortunes of War; that if in ſuch 
a Conjuncture as this, when a great Part of Italy 
had declar'd in Favour of Targuin, they did not 
redreſs the Grievances of the People, it was to 
be feared Deſpair might drive them into the Ty- 
rant's Party, and that the Senate by ſtretching 
their Authority too far, might loſe it all in the 
Reſtoration of the Royalty. Several Senators, 
and eſpecially thoſe that had no Debtors, were of 
his Opinion; but it was rejected with Indignati- 
on by the richer ſort. Appius Claudius oppoſed 
it alſo, but with different Views. That Senator, 
auſtere in his Manners, and a ſevere Qbſerver of 
the Laws, maintained, that no Alteration cou'd 
be made in them, without endangering the Re- 
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public. Tho' he was compaſſionate of the Peo- 
ple, ſome of whom he daily reliev*d out' of his 
own Eſtate, he nevertheleſs declared in, full 'Se- 
nate, that they cou'd not with Juſtice refuſe the 
Authority of the Laws toſuch Creditors as wou'd 
proſecute their Debtors with Rigour. 

But before we enter into a more particular Diſ- 

cuſſion of this Affair, perhaps it wy not be im- 
proper 5 a thorough Knowledge of a Pa- 
trician, who by himſelf and Deſcendents had fo 
great a Share in the ſeveral Commotions which 
afterwards agitated the Commonwealth. 
Appius Clauſus, or Claudius, was a Sabin by 
Birth, and one of the chief of the City Regil- 
lum. Some Civil Diſſentions, in which his Party 
proved the weakeſt, oblig'd him to leave it. He 
retired to Rome, which offer'd an AHlum to all 
Strangers. He was follow'd by his Family and 
Partizans, whom Pelleius Paterculus makes to 
have been Five Thouſand. 

The Right of Citizens was granted them, with 
Lands to inhabit, ſituated upon the River Teve- 
ron: This was the Origin of the Claudian Tribe. 
Appius, who was the Head of it, was receiv'd 
into the Senate, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the Wiſdom of his Counſels, and eſ- 
pecially by his immoveable Firmneſs. He loudly 
oppoſed the Advice of Valerius, as we faid be- 
fore, and repreſented in full Senate that Juſtice 
being the ſureſt Support of a State, there was 
no aboliſhing the Debts of particular Perſons 
without ruining the public Faith, the only Bond 
of Society among Men. That the People them- 
ſelves, in whoſe Favour this unjuſt Decree was 
propoſed, wou'd be the firſt Sufferers by it; that 
in any new Neceſſity the Rich wou'd ſhur their 
Purſes ; that the Diſcontent of the Great was no 


Jeſs to be feared than the Murmurs of the People, 


and that perhaps they wou'd not eaſily bear the 


annulling 
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annulling of Contracts, which were the Fruit of 
their Temperance and OEconomy. He added, 
that no body cou'd be ignorant that Rome at the 
beginning aſſigned no greater Portions of Land 


to the Nobles and Patricians than to the Plebeians. 


That theſe latter had bur lately ſhared the Eſtate 
of the Tarquins; that they had often got conſi- 
derable Booty in War, and that if they had 
ſquandered it all away in Debauchery, there was 
no Reaſon why they ſhou'd be reimburſt at the 
Expence of thoſe who had lived with more Pru- 
dence and good Management; that after all they 
ſhou'd conſider the Mutineers, and thoſe who 
made the moſt Noiſe, were Plebeians of the very 
loweſt Claſſes, and who in Battel were uſually 
7 only in the Wings or in the Rear of the 
egions; that moſt of them were armed with 
nothing but Slings; that there was neither great 
Service to be expected, nor great Danger to be 
feared from ſuch Soldiers; that the Republic 
wou'd have no great Loſs of People that were of 
no Uſe but to fill up a Number; and that to de- 
ſpiſe the Sedition was ſufficient to break it, and to 
make the Authors ſubmit themſelves humbly to 
the Clemency of the Senate. | 
Some Senators, who were for finding a Medium 
between two Opinions that were ſo very oppoſite, 
propoſed that the Creditors at leaſt might have 
no Power over the Perſons of their Debtors. O- 
thers were for acquitting the Debts of thoſe only 
who were notoriouſly unable to pay them ; an 
there were ſome, who to ſatisfy the public Faith, 
propoſed to pay the Creditors out of the public 
Treaſury. The Senate accepted of none of theſe 
Schemes They reſolved not to offer any Viola- 
tion to ſuch ſolemn Acts as Contracts; but in or- 
der to pacifie the People, and engage them to 
rake Arms in Defence of the State, they paſs'd a 


Senatus*- 
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Senatus-Conſultum, which . a Suſpenſion of 
all Debts 'till the End of the War. 


This Condeſcention of the Senate was an Ef- 
fect of the Approach of the Enemy, who ad- 
vanced towards Rome. But a great many of the 


Plebeians grown bolder for the ſame Reaſon de- 
clared, that they wou'd either have an abſolute 
Abolition of all Debts, or lcaveitto the Rich and 
Great to take Care of the War, and defend a 
City in whoſe Safety they thought themſelves no 
longer concern'd, and which indeed they were 
ready to leave. The Reſolution they ſhew'd 
gained them Companions. The Number of the 
Mal- contents encreaſed daily; nay and many a- 
mong the People, who had neither Debts nor 
Creditors, cou'd not help complaining of the 
Severity of the Senate, either thro' Compaſſion 
for thoſe of their own Order, or out of that ſe- 
cret Averſion which all Men naturally have to 
Dominion. | 
Tho' the wiſeſt and richeſt of the Plebeians, 


and eſpecially the Clients of the Nobles, had no 


Part in the Sedition; yet the Separation which 
the Mal-contents threatened, and their obſtinate 
Refuſal of taking Arms, were of dangerous Exam- 
ple, eſpecially at a time when moſt of the Latins, 
commanded by the Sons and Son-in-Law of Tar- 
guin, were at the Gates of Rome. The Senate 
might indeed have proſecuted the moſt mutinous 
and the Leaders of the Sedition, but the Lex- 
Valeria, which allow'd Appeals to the Aſſembly 
of the People, was a Shelter for the Seditious 3 
who were ſure of being acquitted by the Accom- 

plices of their Rebellion. ä 
The Senate, to elude the Effect of a Privilege 
ſo derogatory to their Power, reſolved to create 
one ſupream Magiſtrate that ſhould be equally a- 
bove the Senate itſelf and the Aſſembly of the 
| People, 
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People, and be endowed with abſolute Authority. 
To obtain the Conſent of the People, they re- 
preſented to them in a public Aſſembly, that up- 
on this Emergency, in which they had their Do- 
meſtic Quarrels to decide, and the Enemy to re- 
pulſe at the ſame time, it was neceſſary to put 


the Commonwealth under a ſingle Governor, ſu- 


perior to the Conſuls themſelves, who ſhou'd be 
Arbiter of the Laws, and as it were the Father 
of his Country: and that for fear he ſhou'd make 
himſelf its Tyrant, and abuſe this uncontroulable 
Authority, they ought not to truſt him with it 
above ſix Months. 

The People, not foreſeeing the conſequences 
of this Change, agreed to it: and it ſhou'd ſeem 
as if they gave the firſt Conſul the Power of 
naming the Dictator, as a kind of Amends for the 
Authority he loſt by the creation of that emi- 
nent Poſt. Clelius preſently named his Colleague 
T. Largius; the firl 


without any Appcal. The Authority and the 
very Functions of all other wy re; ceaſed, or 
were ſubordinate to him : He had the naming of 
the General of the Horſe, who was wholly at 
his Command, and ſerved too as his Lieutenant 
General. He had Lictors armed with Axes like 
a King. He might raiſe Troops or disband them 
at his Pleaſure. Whenever War was declared, 
he commanded the Armies, and went upon all 
military enterprizes without the Advice either of 
the Senate or the People; and when his Autho- 
rity was 1 he was not oblig'd to give an 
Account of any thing he had done during his 
Adminiſtration. 


7. Largius 


Roman that, with the Title rear of 
of Dictator, enjoy'd this ſupream Dignity, which Rome 259. 
may be called an abſolute Monarchy in a Repub- 24.15 
lic, tho' not durable. And indeed the Mo- Pee. 1. . 
ment he was named he had Power of Life and :. D. H. 

Death over all the Citizens of every degree, and L. 5. 
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T. Largius being inveſted with this great Digni- 
ty, named, without the Participation either of 
Senate or People, Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus for 
General of the Horſe; and tho' he was indeed 
one of the moſt moderate of the whole Senate, 
yet he outwardly ſeemed to do every thing with a 
ſtern Haughtineſ, to make himſelf feared of the 
People, and awe them into their Duty. The 
Firmneſs of this Magiſtrate ſtruck a Terrour into 
every Body; they found that under ſo reſolute a 
Maſter, who would nat fail to make an Example 
of the firſt that ſhould rebel, Submiſſion was the 
only Courſe they had to take. 

The Dictator ſeated upon a high Chair like a 
Throne, which he had cauſed to be ſer up in the 
public Place, and ſurrounded by his Lictors arm- 
ed with their Axes, ordered every Citizen to be 
called one after another. The Plebeians, without 
daring to ſtir a Finger, offered themſelves quietly 
to be liſted; and every one full of Awe ranged 
himſelf under his Banners. However this mi hy 
Face of War turned into a Treaty : the Saline 
terrified, ſued for Peace without being able to ob- 
rain it. But there was a kind of 'Truce agreed to 
that laſted almoſt a Vear. And thus this prudent 
Dictator, by a Conduct equally reſolute and mild 
found a way to make himſelf feared and reſpected 
both by the Enemy and his Fellow-Citizens. 

But the end of the Dictatorſhip ſoon revived 
thoſe domeſtic Feuds, which the apprehenſions of 
an approaching War had only ſuſpended. The 
GRE again fell to proſecuting their Debtors, 
and theſe renewed their Murmurs and Complaints. 
This great Affair raiſed freſh Troubles, and the 
Senate in hopes to prevent ill Conſequences got 
the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius, whoſe Reſo- 
lution they were well acquainted with. But leſt 
he ſhould carry it too far they gave him for his 
Colleague Servilius, 2 Man of a gentle, humane 


Character, 
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Character, and agreeable to the Poor and the Mul- 
titude. Theſe two Magiſtrates were ſure to be 
of contrary Opinions. Servilius out of Goodneſs 
and Compaſſion to the Unfortunate inclined to 
the Suppreſſion of the Debts, or at leaſt to the 
taking off of the Principal thoſe exorbitant and 
accumulated Intereſts which conſiderably exceed- 
ed it. He exhorted the Senate to make ſome Re- 
gulation in this Matter, that might eaſe the Peo- 
ple and ſettle the Tranquility of the State upon a 
laſting Foundation. 

But Appius, a ſevere Obſerver of the Laws, 
maintain'd with his uſual Conſtancy that it was a 
manifeſt Injuſtice to relieve the Debtors at the 
Expence ot the Fortunes of their Creditors; that 
this Project tended to the very Ruin of the Sub- 
ordination neceſſary in a well govern'd State; 
that the Condeſcenfion which Servilius was for 
ſhewing to the Neceſſities of the People, wou'd 
be look'd upon by the Seditious only as a con- 
cealed Weakneſs, and ſo breed new Pretenſions; 
whereas nothing wou'd be a better Proof of the 
Power of the Commonwealth than a juſt Severi- 
ty ſhewed to thoſe who by their Diſobedience 
and Cabals had violated the Majeſty of the Se- 
Nate. 

The People, informed of what had paſſed in 
the Senate, and of the different Inclinations of 
the two Conſuls, ſhowered as many Praifes up- 
on Servilius, as they threw Imprecations upon 
Appius. 

The moſt mutinous flock together again; they 
hold fecret Aſſemblies in the Night-time, and in 
By-Places: all is in motion; when behold the 
Calamity of a private Man throws the public Diſ- 
content into Action, and raiſes a general Sedi- 
tion. 
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to the public Place as into an Mhlum. His Cloaths Dec. 1. 


Were 
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were torn; his Viſage pale and disfigured; a 
Tough Beard, and Hair neglected and diſordered 
made his Countenance look ghaſtly. He was ne- 
vertheleſs very well known; and ſome remember'd 
to have been with him in the Wars, and to have 
ſeen him fight with great Valour. He himſelf 
ſhewed the Scars of the Wounds that he had re- 
ceived upon ſeveral Occaſions; he named the 
Conſuls and the Tribunes under whom he had 
ſerved, and addreſſing his Speech to a Multitude 
of People that ſurrounded him, and that earneſt- 
ly enquired the Cauſe of the deplorable Condi- 
tion he was in, he told them that while he bore 
Arms in the laſt War againſt the Sabines, he had 
not only been hindered from cultivating his little 
Inheritance, but the Enemy in an Incurſion, af- 
ter having plundered his Houſe, had ſet it on Fire. 
That the Neceſſities of Life and the Tributes 
which notwithſtanding his Misfortune he was o- 
bliged to pay, had forced him to contract Debts; 
that the Intereſt being by degrees grown to an 
exceſſive Sum, he was reduced to the —_—— 
Expedient of yielding up his Inheritance to dil- 
charge part of it. But that the mercileſs Creditor 
not being yet quite paid, had dragged him to 
Priſon, with two of his Children; that to oblige 
him to haſten the Payment of the Reſidue, 4 
had delivered him over to his Slaves, who, by 
his Order, had torn his Body with Whips: At 
the ſame time he flung off his Garment, and diſ- 
covered his Back ſtill bloody with the Laſhes he 
had received. 

The People already in motion, provoked at ſo 
barbarous an Action, uttered a thouſand Cries of 
Indignation againſt the Patricians. The Noiſe ran 
in a moment over the whole City, and the People 
flocked from all Parts into the Forum. Thoſe 
whom the like Misfortunes had thrown into the 


Fetters of their Creditors make their Eſcape ; the 
| Sedition 
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Sedition quickly finds Leaders and Abettors. The 
Authority of the Magiſtrate is no longer regard- 
ed; and the Conſuls, who came in hopes of put- 
ting a Stop to the Diſorder by their Preſence, 
being ſurrounded by the People hot with Fury, 
find neither Reſpect nor Obedience in the Citi- 
zen. 

Appius, abhorred by the Multitude, was juſt 
going to be inſulted, if he had not eſcaped under 

avour of the Tumult. Servilius, tho“ more a- 

eeable to the People, was forced to throw off 

is Conſular Robe; and without any Mark of his 
Dignity he runs into the Crowd, careſſes the moſt 
mutinous, and with Tears in his Eyes conjures them 
to appeale this Sedition. He gives them his Word 
that he will immediately call the Senate, and take 
as much Care of the Peoples Intereſts in it, as 
any Plebeian cou'd do; and as a Proof of his Sin- 
cerity, he proclaims by a Herald that none ſhall 
take up any Citizen for Debt, till the Senate had 
made ſome new Regulation in this Affair. 

The People upon his Word diſperſe: The Se- 
nate aſſembles. Servilius ſets forth the Diſpoſition 
of Men's Minds, and the Neceſſity in ſuch a Con- 
juncture of abating ſomewhat of the mr ny of 
the Laws. Appius on the contrary, always fixed 
to his Opinion, firmly oppoſes it. The diverſity 
of Sentiments breeds a Bltzernes between theſe 
two: Appius, who cou'd not help ſowering the 
Uſefulneſs of his Counſels with the Auſterity of 
his Character, and the roughneſs of his Manners, 
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ublickly upbraids his Colleague with being a p. H. J. 6. 


latterer and a Slave to the People. Servilius 
on his ſide reproach'd him with the ruggedneſs of 
his Temper, his Pride, and the Animoſity he 
ſhewed againſt the Plebeians. The Senate divide 
themſelves between theſe two Great Men; each 
takes his Party according to his Inclination or 
Intereſt. The difference of Opinions and the 
Oppo- 
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Oppoſition of Sentiments raiſe a great Noiſe in 
the Aſſembly. During this Tumult ſome Horſe- 
men come full ſpeed with an Account that an Ar- 
my of Yolſci were upon their march to Rome. 
This News was received very differently by the 
Senate, from what it was by the People. The 
Senators, their Clients, and the richer ſort of 
Plebeians take Arms. But thoſe who were op- 
preſſed with Debts, ſhewing their Chains, asked 
with a fierce kind of a Smile, whether it was 
worth their while to expoſe their Lives to de- 
fend ſuch Ornaments? And all thoſe Plebeians 


obſtinately refuſed to give their Names to be in- 


rolled. 


The City was in that Agitation which uſually | 


precedes the greateſt Revolutions; the Conſuls 
divided; the — diſobedient to their Magi- 
ſtrates; and the Yol/ci at the Gates of Rome. The 
Senate, who were almoſt equally afraid of the 
Citizen and the Enemy, ingaged Appius to take 
upon him the defence of the City, becauſe they 
hoped the People wou'd more willingly follow 
his Colleague into the Field. Servilius, who was 
Ka to march againſt the Enemy, conjures 
the People not to abandon him in this Expedi- 
tion; and to prevail upon them to take Arms, 
he publiſhes a new Prohibition againſt detaining 
in Priſon any Roman Citizen that was willing to 
go with him to the War, or ſeizing his Chil- 
dren or his Goods: And by the ſame Edict he 
engages himſelf in the Name of the Senate, to 
or the People at his return all manner of Satis- 
ction with relation to their Debts. + 

This Declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, but 
the People crowded in to lift themſelves, ſome 
out of Affection to the Conſul, whom they knew 
to be their Friend, and others that they might 
not ſtay in Rome under the ſevere and imperious 
Government of Appius. But of all the Plebeians 
OL none 
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none intolled themſelves more heartily, nor 
ſhewed more Courage againſt the Enemy, than 
thoſe who had been ati , active in the laſt Tu- 
mult. The Volſci were defeated, and the Con- 
ful, to reward the Soldier for his Valour in this 
War, left him the Plunder of the Enemy's Camp, 
without reſerving any thing for the public Trea- 
ſury as was uſual. 

The People at his Return met him with great 
Applauſes, and confidently expected the Effect of 
his Promiſe. Servilias left no means untried to 
make good his Word, and to induce the Senate 
to grant a general abolition of Debts. But Ap- 
pius, who looked upon the leaſt change in the 
Laws to be dangerous, ſtrongly oppoſed his Col- 
league's Deſign. He gave the Creditors freſh 
Power to drag the Deb 
Applauſes he received for this from the Rich, and 
the Curſes from the Poor, equalled concurred 
to the confirming of this Magiſtrate in his Seve- 


rity. 

Thoſe that were Arreſted appealed to Servilius; 
they urged upon him the Promiſes he had made 
to the People before the Campaign, and the Ser- 
vices they had done in the War. They cried a- 
loud before his Tribunal, that either in Quality 
of Conſult and chief Magiſtrate he ſhou'd under- 
take the defence of his Fellow- Citizens, or that 
as General he ſhou'd not deſert the Intereſt of 
his Soldiers. But Servilius, who was of a mild 


timorous Character, durſt not declare openly a- I, Dec: 
gainſt the whole Body of Patricians; and endea- l. 24. 


vouring to manage both Parties, he diſobliged 
both, ſo that he got the Hatred of the one, and 
the Contempt of the other. | 

The People finding themſelves abandoned by 
Servilius, and perſecuted by his Colleagae, aſſem- 
ble tumultuouſly, confer, and reſolve to owe the 
redreſs of their W 6 only to themſclves, 


tors to Priſon; and the 
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and to oppoſe Tyratiny with Force. The Debt- 
ors being purſued into the very Forum by their 
Creditors, there find a ſure Refuge among the 
Crowd; the Multitude in fury beat, diſperſe and 
repulſe thoſe mercileſs Creditors, who implore in 
vain the Aſſiſtance of the Laws. A new irrup- 
tion of the Holſci, the Sabines, and the Aqui, 
raiſes the Courage of the People higher than be- 
fore, and they openly refuſe to march againſt the 
Enemy. | 

A. Virginius, and T. Vetuſius, who ſucceeded 


Appius and Servilius in the Conſulate, attempted 


to quell this Tumult by dint of Authority. They 
cauſed a Plebeian to be ſeized that refuſed to Lift 
himſelf; but the People, {till furious, tore him 


out of the hands of the Lictors; and the Conſuls 


experienced on this occaſion, how little Reſpect 
is paid to Majeſty without Strength. A Diſobe- 
dience ſo declared, and ſo little different from a 
Revolt, alarmed the Senate, which aſſembled ex- 
traordinarily. . Largius, whom we have ſeen 
Dictator, gave his Opinion firſt. That ancient 
Magiſtrate, ſo venerable for his Wiſdom and 
Firmneſs, ſaid, & That he ſaw, with abundance 
& of Gricf, Rome ſplic as it were into two Na- 
&« tions, and forming two different Cities. That 
ce the firſt was full of nothing but Riches and 
% Pride, and the ſecond of Miſery and Rebellion. 
«© Thar there was no appearance in either of Ju- 
« ſtice or of Honour, or even of common De- 
« cency; and that the Haughtineſs of the Great, 
« was no leſs odious than the Diſobedience of the 
« common People. That he was nevertheleſs o- 


« hliged to own, that he foreſaw the extream 


« Poverty of the People wou'd always keep up 


<« Difſention; and that he did not think it poſſi- 


« ble to reſtore Peace and Union between theſe 
« two Orders, any otherwiſe than by a general 
« Abolition of the Debts. ” 

| Other 
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Other Senators were for reſtraining this Favour 
to thoſe who in the laſt Wars had done good Ser- 
vice to the Commonwealth; and repreſented that 
it was no more than a Piece of Juſtice that was 
due to them, and for which Servilius's Promiſe 
ſtood engaged. | 

Appius, when it was his turn to ſpeak, was e- 
qually againſt both thoſe Propoſals: © All theſe 
“ Seditions, ſays he, do not proceed from the 


« Peoples Want; they are much rather the ef- 


« fect of an unbridled Licentiouſneſs, which the = 


« Seditious are pleaſed to call by the Name of 
« Liberty. All this Confuſion has its riſe from 
« the abuſe which the People makes of the Lex 
« Valeria; they violate the Majeſty of the Con- 
& ſuls with impunity, becauſe the Mutinous know 
they can appeal from the condemnation of their 
“Crime to the very Accomplices of their Guilt z 
„ and what Order can we ever hope to eſtabliſh 
& in a State, where the Decrees of the Magi- 
e ſtrates are ſubject to the Reviſal and Judgment 
“of a Rabble that are guided by nothing but 
© their Fury and Caprice? We muſt create a 
& Dictator, added Appius, whoſe Judgments are 
« without Appeal; and then you need not fear 
ce that any Plebeian will be ſo inſolent as to re- 
“ pulſe I Lictors of a Magiſtrate, who has 
ce the ſovereign diſpoſal of their Lives and For- 
tunes. 

The young Senators jealous of the Senate's Ho- 
nour, and thoſe eſpecially whoſe Intereſt was con- 
cerned in the Abolition of the Debts, declared 
for Appius's Opinion; they were even for beſtow-⸗ 
ing that great Dignity _ him They ſaid that 
none but a Man of his Firmneſs and Intrepidity 
cou'd reduce the People to their Duty. But the 
old Senators, and the more moderate, thought 
that Supreme Power formidable enough of it ſelf, 
without placing it in a Man naturally ſevere, and 
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odious to the multitude. One of the Conſuls by 
their Advice named for Dictator Manuius Valerius 
the Son of Voleſius. He was a Conſulary Man, 
above rhreeſcore and ten Years old, and of a Fa- 


mily from which the People had no reaſon to 


fear either Pride or Injuſtice. 

The Dictator, Plebeian in his Inclination, na- 
med for General of the Horſe Quintus Servilins, 
the Brother of him that had been Conſul, and 
who was of Opinion like himſelf, that there was 
4 great deal of Juſtice in the Peoples Complaints: 
He then convened a | Aſſembly in the 
Place of the Comitia. e appcared in it with a 
Countenance at once both Grave and Modeſt, 
and addreſſing himſelf to the People, he told 
them, that they need have no Apprehenſions that 
either their Liberty or the Lex Valeria, which 
was its chief Support, wou'd be in Danger un- 
der a Dictator of the Family of Yalerius Publico- 
la. That he did not aſcend his Tribunal to cheat 
them with falſe Promiſes; that indeed there was 
a neceſſity of marching againſt the Enemies who 
were advancing towards Rome, but that he wou'd 
engage in his own Name, and on the part of the 
Senate, to give them full Satisfaction with rela- 
tion to their Complaints at their return from the 
Campaign: And in the mean while, ſays he, 
e by the Sovereign Power with which I am in- 
c veſted, I declare your Perſons, your Lands, 
and your Goods to be perfectly free: I ſuſpend 
the effect of all Obligations that might be 
% made uſe of to give you trouble: Come and 


s aſſiſt us to conquer new Lands from our Ene- 


Id. Ibid, 


© mies for your ule. 
This Speech filled the People with Hopes and 
with Comfort. Every body took Arms with 


Pleaſure, and ten Legions were raiſed compleat ; 
three were given-to each Conſul, and the Dicta- 


tor reſerved four to himſelf. The Romans he" 
N = 
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ed againſt the Enemy on different ſides; the Di- 
ctator routed the Sabines, and the Conſul Hetuſius 
gained a ſignal Victory over the Yol/ci, took firſt 
their Camp, and then Yelitre, into which place 
he entred Sword in hand in purſuit of the van- 
uiſned; and A. Virginius the other Conſul de- 
eated the Aqui and won a compleat Victory, 
which by means of the haſty flight of the Enemy 
was without much bloodſhed. 

The Senate apprehending that the Soldiers at 
their return wou'd challenge of the Dictator the 
execution of his Promiſe, deſired him and the 
two Conſuls to detain the Soldier ſtill under their 
Enſigns, upon pretence that the War was net 
quite finiſned. The two Conſuls obeyed; but 
the Dictator, whoſe Authority was independent. 
of the Senate, disbanded his Army. He declared 
his Soldiers free of the Oath they took when 
they liſted themſelves; and as a new proof of his 
Affection to the People, he choſe out of that 
Order four hundred of the moſt conſiderable, 
whom he brought into that of the Knights. He 
then went to the Senate, and demanded that 
they would diſengage his Word by a Senatus-Con- 
ſultum, and abolith all the Debts. The oldeſt Se- 
nators and the beſt Men, excepting only Appius, 
were for conſenting to this demand. But the Fa- 
ction of the Rich got the better, and they were 
backed by the young Senators, who looked upon 
all Propoſals in favour of the People, as ſo many 
diminutions of the Senate's Authority. There 
were even ſcveral that preſuming upon the Di- 
ctator's extream good Nature, reproached him, 
that he ſought by the vileſt Methods the Applau- 
ſes of a baſe Populace. His demand was rejected 
with great Tumult; and he was made to under- 
ſtand, that if his Dignity had not ſet him above 
the Laws, the Senate wou'd call him to an Ac- 
count for disbanding as a thing contra- 
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ry to the military Laws, and eſpecially while the 
Enemies of the Republic were ſtill in Arms. 

« I plainly perceive, ſays that venerable old 
& Man, that I am not agreeable to you: I am 
& acculed of being too popular; may the Gods 
« grant that all the Defenders of the Roman Peo- 
& ple, who ſhall riſe hereafter, may be as mode- 
© rate as I am! But expect not that I will de- 
cc ceive my Fellow-Citizens, who took up Arms 
ce upon my promiſe, and who with the price of 
cc their Blood have triumphed over your Ene- 
C mies. A foreign War, and our domeſtic Feuds 
* were the occaſion of the Republic's honouring 
% me with the Dictatorſhip. We now have 
&« Peace abroad, and I am hindered from eſta- 
“ bliſhing it at home; thus my Power being 
& grown uſeleſs I am reſolved ro abdicate this 
„ high Dignity. I had rather behold the Sedi- 
tion as a private Perſon than with the Title of 
& Dictator.” Concluding with theſe Words, he 
left the Senate abruptly and convened an Aſſem- 
bly of the People. 

When the Aſſembly was formed, he appeared 
in it with all the Enſigns of his Dignity; he firſt 
returned the 1 thanks for the readineſs with 
which upon his Orders they had taken Arms, and 
at the ſame time highly praiſed the Valour and 
Courage, which they had ſhewn againſt the Ene- 
mies of the Commonwealth. © You, ſays he, 
like good Citizens have performed your Duty. 
It were now my turn to acquit my ſelf of the 
* Promiſe I made you; but a Faction more pow- 
* erful than the Authority of the Dictator him- 
6 ſelf hinders the effect of my ſincere Intentions. 
% J am publickly called an Enemy to the Senate; 
* my Conduct is cenſured; it is laid to me as a 
Crime that I left you the Spoils of our Ene- 
« mies, and above all that I abſolved you from 

* the Military Oath. I know after what man- 
| | ES | e ner, 
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* ner, in the ſtrength of my Years, I ſhou'd have 
« anſwered ſuch Injuries: but they deſpiſe an old 


Man of above threeſcore and ten, and as I am D. H. L 6. 


“ now paſt either reyenging my ſelf, or doing 
& Juſtice to you, I freely throw up a Dignity in 
« which I can do you no Service. If however 
% any one of my Fellow-Citizens ſtill condemns 
« me for the inexecution of my Word, I willing- 
« ly put the ſmall remains of Life, which I have 
“left, into his Hands; he may deprive me of it, 
« and I ſhall neither murmur at it nor oppoſe 
“it. 

The People heard this diſcourſe with no Sen- 
timents but of Reſpect and Veneration: every 
body did him the juſtice he deſerved, and he was 
conducted quite home to his Houſe by the Mul- 
titude, with as many Praiſes as if he had pro- 
nounced the Abolition of the Debts. The Peo- 
ple turned their whole Indignation againſt the 
Senate, which had ſo often deceived them. 
They now keep no further meaſures; the Ple— 
beians aſſemble publicly, and the moſt violent 
Propoſals are moſt agrecable to the Multitude. 
The two Conſuls, who {till held the Soldiers en- 
gaged by their Oath, in concert with the Senate, 
6. "6a into the Field, under pretence of News 
which they had cauſed to be brought, that the 
Enemies were making new Preparations. The 
People who perceived the Artifice, went not our 
of Rome without the utmoſt Fury; the hotter 
ſort, rather than go any farther, were for mur- 
dering the Conſuls, in order to tree themſelves at 
once from the Oath that bound them to their 
Command. But the wiſeſt among them, and 
thoſe who were ſwayed by the fear of the Gods, 
having . to them, that no Oath was 
worth making void by ſuch a Crime, the Sol- 
diers took another Method. They reſolved ro 
leave their Country, and fix themſelves a new 
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Settlement out of Rome. They immediately take | 
up their Enſigus, change their Officers, and by _ b 
th Advice and under the Conduct of a Plebeian a 
Year of named Sicinius Bellutus, they retire, and incamp 0 
Rome upon a Mountain, ſituate three Miles from Rome, 4 
5 711. 1 6. near the River Teveron, and ſince called Mons 8 
e e et t 
A Deſertion ſo general, and which looked like b 
the beginning of a Civil War, gave great un- b 
eaſineſs to the Senate. They immediately ſet h 
Guards at the Gates of the City, as well for its ti 
Security, as to hinder the reſt of the Plebetans 
from joining the Malcontents. But thoſe who v 
were laden with Debts, and the moſt Mutinous al 
and Seditious eſcaped notwithſtanding this Pre- at 
caution ; and Rome ſaw at her Gates a formidable 
Army made up of part of her own Citizens, and ſt 
ready to turn their Arms upon thoſe that remain'd 10 
in the City. 3 n 
D. H. l.. The Patriciaus divide themſelves out into dif- te 
ferent tasks: ſome at the head of their Clients, ce 
and of ſuch Plebeians as would not take part in ge 
the Sedition, ſecure the moſt advanced Poſts; o MF it 
thers intrench themſelves at the Entrance of the 1840 
City; the old Men undertake the defence of the 1 
22 and all appear equally vigorous and reſo- fi 
Ute. 5 W 
The Senate after theſe precautions ſend a De- th 
putation to the Malcontenis to offer them a ge- pe 
neral Pardon, and exhort them to return into the W 
City, or to their Enſigns. But this ſtep taken co 
too ſoon, and in the firſt heat of the Sedition, he 
only ſerved to encreaſe the Inſolence of the Sol- ov 
dier. The Deputies were ſent back contemptu- mi 
ouſly, with no other anſwer but, that the Pa- re: 
zricians ſhou'd quickly find hat Enemies they w 
had to deal with. 


The return of theſe Envoys augmented the 
trouble in the City. The two Conſuls, whoſe qu; 
| Magi- | 
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Magiſtrature was expiting, appointed the Aſſem- {| ſl 
| 


bly for the Election of their Succeſſors; no body . 
at ſo dangerous a time preſented himſelf Candi- | 
date for that Dignity 5 ſeveral even refuſed it. [| 
At length they obliged Poſthumius Cominius and 1 of | 
Spurius Caſſius Viſcelinus, both Conſular Perſons, Rome | 
do accept it, and the Senate pitched upon them, 260, or 
J becauſe they were equally agreeable to the No- 261. 
bles and Plebeians, and becauſe Caſſius eſpecially 
had always behaved himſelf very artfully between 


| 

| 

the two Parties. | | 

The firſt care of the new Conſuls was to con- | 

vene the Senate to deliberate upon the moſt ſpeedy .. 

and caſy Methods of reſtoring Peace and Union Wi! 
amongtſt the ſeveral Orders of the State. i! 


Menenias, Agrippa a Conſular Perſon, and illu- 
ſtrious tor the integrity of his Manners, who was | 
ordered to give his Opinion firſt, was for ſending 1 
new Deputies to the Malcontents with full Power yl 
to conclude-this ugly buſineſs, upon whatever 
conditions they ſhou'd think neceſſary for the 
good of the Republic. Some Senators thought 
it wou'd be a derogation to the Majeſty of the 
Senate, to ſend another Deputation to Rebels, 
who had given ſuch an unworthy reception to their 
firſt Meſſengers. But Menenius urged, that this 
was no time to inſiſt upon a vain Formality; that | 
the preſervation of the Republic, and an indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity to which the Gods themſelves 
were forced to ſubmir, obliged the Senate to 
court the People. That Rome, the Terror of 
her Neighbours, was in a manner beſieged by her 
own Citizens; that indeed they had as yet com- 
mitted no act of Hoſtility, but that for this very 
reaſon they ought to prevent the beginning of a 
War, which cou'd not but be fatal to the State, 
let the ſucceſs be what it wou'd. 

He added, that the Sabines, the FVolſci, the - 


qui and the Heornici, all irreconcileable Enemies of 
| | the 
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the Roman Name, wou'd already have joined the 
Rebels, if they had not perhaps thought it more 
proper to let the Romans weaken and deſtroy 
themſelves by their own Diviſions. That no great 
aſſiſtance was to be expected from their Allies; 
that the Nations of Campania and Tuſcany were 
but of a doubtful Faith, and were always govern- 
ed by Events; that they were not at all more ſe - 


cure of the Latins, a People jealous of the Su- 


D. H. I. 6. 


periority of Rome, and ever fond of Novelty. 
That the Patricians deceived themſelves, if they 
hoped merely with the help of their Clients and 
Slaves, to withſtand ſo many Domeſtic and Fo- 
reign Enemies, who wou'd join to deſtroy a Power 
they abhorred, | 

M. Valerius whom we ſpoke of juſt before, 
whoſe Mind was embittered againſt the Senate, 
added to what Moenenius had ſaid, That every 
thing was to be feared from the fury of the Mal- 


cortents, moſt of whom had already abandoned 


the care of their Inheritances, and the culture of 
the Lands, as Men who had renounced their 
Country, and thought of nothing but ſettling 
elſewhere. That Rome wou'd become a Deſart, 
and that the Senate by being too inflexible wou'd 


be the occaſion of the loſs of its chief Strength, 


by the forc'd retreat of moſt of the Inhabitants. 
That if they had followed his advice during his 
Dictatorſhip, they might by the Abolition of the 


| Debts have preſerved Union and Peace among the 


ſeveral Orders of the State; but that they muſt 
not imagine the People, who had ſo often been 
cheated by the falſe promiſes of the Senate wou'd 
be ſatisfied now with that Abolition. That he 
was afraid the ill treatment they had reccived, 
wou'd make them demand ſtrong Securities for 
the continuance of their Rights and Liberties. 
That they muſt needs confeſs, that moſt of rhe 


Plebeians were diſpoiled of their a" ; 
| that 
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that the poor Wretches were thrown into Chains 
like ſo many Criminals, and that they complained 
perhaps with ſome Juſtice, that the Nobles and 
Patricians, contrary to the original Conſtitution 
of the State, ſtudied nothing but how to make 
themſelves Maſters of the Government. That 
the Creation of a Dictator, a modern invention 
of the Senate's, quite deſtroyed the purpoſe of 
the Lex Valeria, the Peoples refuge, and the 
Guardian of their Liberty. That this abſolute 
Power intruſted in the Hands of a ſingle Perſon, 
wou'd in time enable ſome Man to become the 
Tyrant of his Country; that theſe Innovations 
owed their riſe to the imperious Maxims of Ap- 
pins Claudius, and others of his Stamp, who ſeem'd 
to be wholly taken up with the Deſign of eſta- 
bliſhing the Dominion of the Nobles upon the 
ruins of the public Liberty; and to reduce free 
Citizens to the vile * of Subjects and 
Slaves to the Senate. 

Appius aroſe when it was his turn to ſpeak, and 
addreſſing himſelf to M. Valerius: © If you had 
& confined your ſelf, ſays he, merely to ſpeak 
% your mind; without falling upon me ſo unjuſt- 
ly, vou had not expoſed your ſelf to hear Truths, 
* which may not be very agreeable to you. Bur 
*© before I offer them to this Body, it is juſt I 
* ſhou'd anſwer your Calumnies. Tell me, Va- 
© lJerius, where are the Romans that I have pro- 
“ ſecuted with the rigor of Juſtice, to oblige 
© them to pay me what they owe me? Name 
© the Citizens that I have kept in Chains; go 
. © even to Mount Yelia, and ſearch among that 
© crowd of Malcontents whether there is ſo much 
&« as one that will ſay, he left the City only for 
“ fear of being impriſoned by me. Ever body 
* knows on the contrary, that I have uſed my 
{© Debtors like my Clients and Friends; that 
« without conſidering the old Debt, I have 
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freely aſſiſted them again in their neceſſities, 


c“ and that as much as in me lay, the Citizens 
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were always free. Not that I propoſe my Con- 
duct as a rule for others; I will always con- 
tend for the Authority of the Laws in favour 
of thoſe that apply to them. I am even con- 
vinced that with regard to certain Debtors 
that ſpend their Lives in Idleneſs and Debau- 
chery, it is as reaſonable to make them pay, as 


it is noble and generous to forgive poor Ci- 


tizens who are Peaceful and Laborious, but 
whoſe Misfortunes have reduced them to ex- 
tream want: Such has been my Conduct, 
and ſuch are the imperious Maxims with which 
I am charged. But I have declared my ſelf a 
Favorer of the Great, ſay they, and it is upon 
my Counſels that they have poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the Goyernment. This Crime, Gentlemen, 
added Appius turning towards the chief of the 
Senate, I am guilty of in common with you. 
The Government belongs to you, and you are 
too wile to yield it up to an unbridled Rabble, 
to that furious Beaſt which hearkens to none 
but its Flatterers, but yet whoſe Slaves often 
become their Tyrants ; and this is what we 
ought to apprehend from M. Valerius; who 
tho' he has no Credit in the Republic, but 
thro' the Dignities with which we have ho- 
noured him, makes uſe of it now to ruin our 
Laws, to change the form of our Government, 
and to pave himſelf by his mean condeſcentions 
a way to the Tyranny. You have heard his 
own words, and muſt have obſerved, that be- 
ing better informed than us of the pernicious 
deſigns of the Rebels, he gives you notice to 
prepare for new pretenſions; and under colour 
of demanding Security for the Liberty of the 
People, he ſeeks nothing but to deſtroy that of 
the Senate. 
„ « But 
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« But to come to the chief point, upon which 


« we meet this day. I fay then, that it is ſtriking 
ce at the very Foundation of a State to change its 
«© Laws, and that it is impoſſible to annul the 


« Contracts between 


4 


rivate Perſons, without 


violating the public Faith, and ruining that ori- 


ginal Contract, which firſt formed Societies 


among Men. Will you now grant to a Sedi- 
tious Mob, who are ready to turn their Arms 
againſt their Country, what you have often 
prudently refuſed to quiet Citizens, and Soldi- 
ers that fought beneath your Enſigns? Conſi- 
der that you cannot recede from this Article of 


the Debts, without openi 
time to new Pretenſions. 


E. 


a Door at the ſame 
er long the Leaders 


of the Sedition, in concert with M. Valerius, 
will want to be admitted into the chief Digni- 


ties of the State. 


Rome 


to the Laws of the Government: Have th 


rant, that the 


May the tutelar Gods of 


overnment do not at 
laſt fall wholly into the Hands of a baſe Popu- 
lace, that will puniſh you for your weaknels, 
and baniſh you your ſelves from your Country! 
Ir is endeavoured to terrify you with the Arms 
of the Rebels; but have not you their Wives 
and Children in Hoſtage? Will they attack with 
open Force, a City which incloſes all that they 
hold moſt dear? But I will grant that they 
have no more regard to the Ties of Blood, than 


e 
the Generals, the Proviſions, and Mony — 
ſary to maintain themſelves in ſuch an Enter- 
prize? What will become of them during Win- 
ter, which is now approaching, without Bread, 
without Shelter, and without daring to ſtrag- 
gle for fear of falling into our Hands? If they 
take refuge among our Neighbours, will they 


not find the Government there, as well as at 
Rome, in the Hands of the Great? Can Rebels 
and Run-aways expect to be placed in _—_ 

ther 


a 
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ce ther condition, but that of - wretched Slaves? 
But perhaps it is feared that they will join their 
« Arms and beſiege Rome, deſtitute of a ſufficient 
<« number of 2 for her defence, as if the 
4 ſtrength of the Republic lay wholly in the Re- 
ce bels. But have you not amongſt the Parricians 
c“ a flouriſhing Youth, and full of Courage? Our 
« Clients who are the ſoundeſt part of the Re- 
c public, are they not like us, immoveably faith- 
« ful to her Intereſts? Nay, if occafion be, let 
c us arm our Slaves, let us make them a new Peo- 
<« ple; them we ſhall find Obedient. They have 
ein our Service, and by our Example, learnt to 
„% make War. How ſtoutly will they fight, if 
Liberty is to be the reward of their Valour ? 
<« But if all theſe helps do not yer ſeem ſufficient, 
c recall your Colonies. You know by the laſt 
&« numbering of the People, that the Republic 
has no leſs than a Hundred and thirty Thouſand 


« Heads of Families; there are ſcarce the ſeventh 
“ part of theſe among the Malcontents. To con- 


e clude, rather than have the Law dictated to us 
„ by theſe Rebels, grant the Latins the right of 


« Citizens of Rome, which they have ſo long ſued 
« for. You will then ſee them immediately run 
« to your Aſſiſtance, and you will want neither 


„ Soldiers nor Citizens. To reduce my Opinion 


te to a few words, I think we ought not. to ſend 
« Depuries to the Rebels, nor do any thing that 
ce can ſhow the leaſt Fear or Uneaſineſs. If they 
« return to their Duty, we ought to uſe them 
« gently z but we ſhould purſue them Sword in 
« Hand if they perſiſt in their Revolt. 

An Advice ſo full of Reſolution was followed, 
tho' thro different views, by the Faction of the 
Rich, and by all the young Senators. The two 
Conſuls on the other hand, who were Plebeians 
by Inclination, and who courted the Affection of 
the multitude, and the old Men, naturally timo- 
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rous, maintained, that Civil War was the greateſt 
Calamity that cou'd befall a State. They were 
backed by ſuch of the Senate as regarded only the 
preſervation of the public Liberty, and who doubt- 
ed whether ſome ambitious and enterprizing Man 
might not ariſe even out of the body of the Se- 
nate, and by the help of theſe Diviſions make 
himſelf ſole Maſter of the Government. But ſcarce 
were they ſo much as heard; the place was filled 
with nothing but Clamour and Threatning. The 
n e Senators, inſolent upon account of their 

irth, and jealous of the Prerogatives of their 
Rank, went even ſo far as to intimate to the Con- 
ſuls, that they ſuſpected them. They told them 
they repreſented the Perſon of Kings, that they 
had their Authority and that of the Senate to 
maintain againſt the Invaſions of the People; and 
the more Violent declared, that if the leaſt Inſult 
was offered to it, they wou'd take Arms to pre- 
ſerve to their Order a Power which they had re- 
ceived from their Anceſtors. 

The two Conſuls, who were reſolved to favour 
the People, after having conferred together in pri- 
vate, determined to give theſe hot Spirits time to 
ow cool, and for that purpoſe to put off the 
eciſion of this great Affair to the next Aſſembly. 
But before they broke up, in order to intimidate 
the young Senators, who had talked to them too 


audaciouſly, they threatned to deprive them of 


the right of Suffrage, by fixing the Age neceſſa- 
ry to qualify a Man to be a Senator, unlels they 
behaved themſelves for the future with more Mo- 
deſty in fo venerable an Aſſembly. As that had 
not yet been ſettled, the young Senators, more 
afraid of loſing their Rank than their Point, 
truckled to the Menaces and Power of the Con- 
ſuls, who at the ſame time made uſe of another 
Artifice againſt the older Senators that oppoſed 
the Abolition of the Debts. They gave them ro 


underſtand, 


— 
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underſtand, that they cou'd not bear this diviſion 
in the Senate, and that if the Fathers did not en- 
ter into more unanimous meaſures, they wou'd 
carry this Affair before the People; that they 
cou'd not without Injuſtice refuſe them the Cog- 
nizance of it, according to what was practiſed 
even under the Government of the Kings. 

The Senators who had embraced Appius's Opi- 


nion witk moſt warmth, plainly ſaw by the turn 


which the Conſuls gave to this Affair, that it 
wou'd ſlip from them if _ perſiſted in their 
firſt Intentions. The fear of falling into the Peo- 
ples hands ſtaggered them; the Tears and Cries 
of the Women and Children who embraced their 
Knees, and begged of them their Fathers and their 


Husbands, finiſhed the perſwaſion of them: And 


the Senate being convened again, the greater num- 
ber declared for coming to an agreement. Appius, 
always immoveable in his Opinion, and incapable 


of changing it but by the force of Reaſon, re- 


mained almoſt alone in his oppoſition, with ſome 
few of his Relations, who out of decency cou'd 
not leave him. | 

The Conſuls triumphed upon having brought 
the Senate, almoſt in ſpight of themſelves, to 
come into their meaſures: Appius, who was per- 
fuaded that all manner of Negotiation with the 
Rebels rended to the diminution of the Senate's 
Authority, addreſſing himſelf to the two Conſuls: 
„ Tho' you ſeem reſolved, ſays he to them, to 
treat with the People upon the Conditions they 
& ſhall preſcribe to you; and that even thoſe who 
were of the contrary Opinion have changed 
& their Minds, either thro' weakneſs or intereſt; 
« for my part I declare once more, that indeed 
© we cannot have too much regard for the Miſe- 
« ry of a People faithful and obedient ; but I at- 
« firm that all manner of Negotiation is dange- 
« rous ſo long as they continue in Arms. py 


As 


e 
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As the Senate had taken their Reſolution be- 
fore, this Diſcourſe was heard with Pain, and con- 
ſidered as that of a Man zealous indeed for the Se- 
nate's Glory, but too much opinionated of his own 
Abilities, and either out of Vanity, on the Obſti- 
nacy of his humour, incapable of ever changing 
his Opinion. 5; REST 
The Sengte, without giving any heed to it, 
named Ten Commiſſioners to treat with the Mal- 
contents, and choſe out of their own Body ſuch as 
had always declared in fayour of the People. T. Lar- 
gius, Menenins Agrippa, and M. Valerius were at 
the Head of this Deputation, all three Conſulars, 
and of whom two bad governed the Republic, 
and commanded her Armies in quality of Dictators: 
They ſet forward with their Colleagues towards 
the Camp. This News was got thither be- 
fore them: the Soldiers ran out in Crowds to re- 1 
ceive their old Captains, under whom they had 
fought ſo. many Battels. Shame and Rage were 
mingled in the Face of theſe Rebels, and there 
yet appeared thro? the public diſcontent a remain- 
der of the former reſpect created by the Dignity 
% Command, eſpecially when ſupported by great 
Merit. . 7 
The meer Preſence of theſe great Men had been 
ſufficient to bring back the Rebels to their Duty, 
if dangerous Spirits had not taken care to keep up 
the Fire of Diviſion. 4 | | 
Sicinius Bellutus, as we ſaid before, had gained 
the Confidence of - theſe Soldiers; he was a Ple- 
beian, very ambitious, but artful, a'great Maſter 
at fomenting Diſcord, and one that expected his 
own Advancement from the Troubles of the State. 
He was backed in his Deſigns by another Plebeian 
named Lucius Junius, like the ancient Deliverer 
of Rome, tho” of a very different Family: nay he 
affected the Sirname of Brutus, out of a ridiculous 
vanity of comparing — with that illuſtrious 


Patrician. 
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Patrian. This Hfebeian adviſed Sitinius to croſs 


at firſt the Negotirion' of the Deputies, and to 
create new acles againſt Union and 

in order do find out What advantage they might 

from it, and at what Price ho orher Party 

Jou och it. * The Senate betray their fear, 

a wn s he: We are Maſters, if we know how to 

prove this © pportunity : Let thoſe grave Ma- 

ſpeak Pha they have to ſay; I will 

& « Endenake to anſwer them in the Name of our 


« Cornrides, and 1 hope What I ſhall ſay will be 


"OR uſeful and agreeable to them. 

two Heads of the Plebeians being agreed 
dpoh the diſferent Parts they were to act, Sicini- 
#5 introduced the Deputies into the Camp. All 
the Soldiers flocked about them, and after they 
had taken their place where they cou'd be heard 
by the Multitude, they were told that they might 
give an account of their Commiſſion. W. Vabberi- 


D. H. 1, 6. #5, Tpeaking for the reſt, faid, that he brought 


them joyful News ; chat the Senate were pleaſed 
to forget their fault z that they were empower⸗ 
ed to grant them even all the Favours that were 


compatible with the common good of their Coun- 


try; * nothing now hinder'd them from return- 


ing into the City, reviſiting their Houſhold Gods, 


and receiving the Embraces of their Wives and 
Children, who ſighed for their return. 
Sicinius replied, that before the People conſent- 
ed to this, it was but Juſtice they themſelves 
ſhou'd lay open their Grievances and Pretences, 
and know what they might hope from theſe fine 
promiſes of the Senate; and at the ſame time he 
exhorred thoſe of che Soldiers that wou'd defend 
the public Liberty to appear. But a profound Si- 
lence reigned in the Aﬀemb they ſtood look- 


ing at one another, and th e Solcher not being 


Maſters of the Talent of Elocbtion, durſt not take 


upon them to ſtand up for the common Cauſe. 
ge Then 


rn Pre 


Then that Plebelnan whe had taken the Name of 
Fun,, aroſt, as he had before agreed privately 
with $#cinins, and addreſß'd himſelf to the Soldiers: 
« One wou d imagine, Falow-Soldiers, ſays he, D. H. 1. 6: 
„ by this deep Silence, that you are ſtill awed by 
« the ſervile fear in which the Patricians and your 
4 Oreditors have ſo long retained you. Every 
« Man conſults the Eyes of the reſt to fee if he 
« enn perceive more Reſolution in them than he 
& finds in himſelf, and not one of yon is bold 
© enough to dare to ſpeak in public, that which 
is the conſtant Subject of your private Conver- - 
« fations. Do Jen not know that you are free? 
« ThisCamp, theſe Arms, will not they convince 
& you that you are no longer under your Tyrants? 
« And if you ftill can doubt it, is not this ſtep 
„„ which the Senate has taken ſufficient to fatisfy 
« you of it intirely? Theſe Men, haughty and im- 
« pefious as they are, now come and court our 
« Friendſhip; they no longer make uſe either of 
& proud Commands, or cruel Threats; they in- 
“ vite us as their Fellow- Citizens to return into 
«© our common Country, and our Sovereigus con- 
c“ deſcend to come to our very Camp to offer us 
e A general Pardon. Whence then can proceed 
ec this obſtinate Silence, after fuch ſingular Con- 
« deſeentions? If you doubt the Sincerity of their 
&« Promiſes; if you fear that under the Veil of a 
« few fine Speeches they conceal your former 
& Chains, why do you not ſpeak? And if you 
&« dare not open your Mouths, ar leaſt Hear a No- 
“ inn, Who has Courage crough to fear nothing 
« hut not ſpeaking the Truth. 
Then turning to Valerius, Lou invite us, ſays 
« he, to return to Nome; but you do not tell us 
«© upon what Conditions: Can Plebeians poor, 
* tho free, think of being united with Patricians 
& ſo rich and fo ambitions? And even tho' we 
© ſhou'd agree upon thoſe Conditions, what Se- 
| | G 2 e curity 


* 
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“ curity wou'd they give us of their Words, 
* thoſe haughty Patricians, who make a Merit 
« in their Body of having deceived the People? 
« You talk to us of nothing but Pardon and For- 
% giveneſs, as if we were your Subjects, and Sub- 
“ jects in Rebellion; but that is the Point to be 
&« decided. The Queſtion is which is in fault, 
« the People or the Senate; which of thoſe two 
Orders firſt violated that common Society which 
e ought to ſubſiſt between the Citizens of one and 
© the ſame Republic. _- 81 
In order to judge of this without Prejudice, 
« give me leave barely to relate a certain number 
« of facts, for which I will deſire no other Wit- 


© neſſes but your ſelf and your Colleagues. 


Our State was founded by Kings, and never 
« was the Roman People more free and more hap- 
& py than under their Government. Tarquin him- 
c ſelf, the laſt of thoſe Princes, Tarquin, ſo odi- 
« ous to the Senate and the Nobility, was as fa- 
« yourable to Us as he was averſe to You. He 
&« loved the Soldiers, he had an eſteem for Valour, 
ce he was always for rewarding it; and every bo- 
% dy knows that having found immenſe Riches in 
« Sueſ/a, a Town of the Yolſci, which he. had 
© taken, he choſe rather to leave the Booty to 
% his Army, than to appropriate it to himſelf; 
« fo that beſides the Slaves, the Horſes, the 
« Corn, and the Houſhold-ſtuff, there remain- 
4 - over and above to each Soldier five Mine of 
ilver. 


Nevertheleſs, to revenge your Injuries we 


% drove that Prince from Rome; we took Arms 


e againſt a Sovereign that defended himſelf only 
& with the Prayers he made to us to leave your 
& Intereſts,” and to return to his Obedience. We 
« afterwards cut to pieces the Armies of Yi, 
& and Tarquinia, which endeayoured to reſtore 


& him to the Throne. The formidable Power of 


« Porſenna, 


| n oe 8 Ls — Ee 
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4 the Famine that we were forced to 
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during a long Siege, the fierce Aſſaults, 
the continual Battels; in a word, was any thin 
capable of - ſhaking the Faith which we h 


«<2 given. you? Thirty Latin Cities unite to reſtore 
the Targuins; what wou'd you have done then 
ift we had abandoned you and joined your Ene- 
2 mies? What Rewards might we not have ob- 
00 


tained of Targuin, while the Senate and Nobles 


wou'd have been the Victims of his Reſent- 
ment? Who was it that diſperſed this dange- 


rous Combination? To whom are you obliged 
for the defeat of rhe Latins? Is it not to this 
very People, the Author of a Power which you 
have ſince turned againſt them themſelves? For 
what Recompence have we had for the Aſſi- 


ſtance we gave you? Is the Condition of the 


Roman People one jot the better? Have you 
aſſociated them in your Offices and Dignities ? 
Have our poor Citizens ſo much as found the 


leaſt Relief in their Neceſſities? On the contra- 


ry, have not our braveſt Soldiers, oppreſs'd 
with the weight of Uſury, 2 neath 
the Chains of their mercileſs Creditors? What 
has come of all thoſe vain Promiſes of aboliſh- 
ing in time of Peace the Debts which the Ex- 
tortions of the Great had forced them to con- 
tract? Scarce was the War finiſhed, but you a- 
like forgot our Services, and your Oaths. With 
what deſign then do you come hither? Why 
do you try to a" this People by the En- 
chantment of your Words? Are there any Oaths 
ſo ſolemn as to bind your Faith? And after all, 
what wou'd you get by a Union brought about 


by Artifice, kept up with mutual Diſtruſt, and 
„ which can end at laſt in nothing but a Civil 


War? Let us on both ſides avoid ſuch heavy 


Misfortunes; let us not loſe the Happineſs of 
our Separation; ſuffer us to depart from a Coun- 
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try where we are londen with Chains like ſo 


«© many Slaves; and wWherg falling do be Faxmers 
of our on Inheritandes, We are forged to cul- 
cc tivate them for the profit of out: Tyrant; We 
„ ſhalt find a Country where-ever' we are allowed 
to live in liberty; and ſo loug as We have our 


& Swords in our Hands, we ſhall be ahle 0 o- 


pen our ſelves a way into more fortunate Cli- 

A Diſcourſe ſo bold, renewed in the Aſſembly 
the melancholy. remembrance of all thafe Miſerios 
whercof the People complained; every Man was 
eager to quote examples of the rigour of the Pa- 
tricians; tome had loft their Inheritauces; others 
complained of having long ſuffered in the Priſons 
af their: Greditors ; ſeveral ſhowed: yet the Marks 
of the ſtripes they had received 3 and there was not 
one that, beſides the gencral Intereſt, had not a par- 
ticular Injury to revenge 1 

2. Largius, the head uf the Deputation, thought 


ibid. p. 43. himſelf bound to anſwer all theſe Complaints, and 


he did it with that exa& Equity and Uprightneſs, 
which was ſo natural to bim. He ſaid, chat it 
was not in heir power to hinder Men who had 
lent their Mony with an honeſt Intemtion, from 
exacting the Repayment of it; and chat it was 
without example in any welb regulated Govern- 
ment, that the Magiſtrate ſhou'd refuſe rhe aid of 
the Laws to thoſe that demanded it, fo, long as 
thoſe Laws and Cuſtoms ſerved for the Rule in 
the Government. That nevertheleſs the Senate 
was willing to look into the Neceſſities of the 
People, and to remedy them by new Regulations; 

but that it alto became their Juſtice, to diſtinguiſn 
thoſe, whole prudent conduct deſerved the relief 
of the Commonwealth, from ſuch as were fallen 
in Poverty only thro' their own Sloth and Intem- 


perance; that thoſe Seditious Men who ſeemed 


to make it their buſineſs to keep up the Diviſion 
| 8 between 


Raok-k 2x zbe Ronan Revunrac. 
bequeen the Senate and the People, were not 
more deſerving of Favaur, and that it wou'd be 
a very great advantage to the Republic to lole 
fuch/Ciuaens, 7... 577 | 
T. Largius was going to proceed in a diſcourſe 
more ſincere, than convenient at the preſent con- 
juncture, when Sicinius, provoked at what he 
ad ſaid in relation to the Leaders of the Sedition, 
cut him off abruptly, and addreſſing himſelf to 
the Aﬀembly : © You now fee, my Companions, 
& fays he, by the haughry Speech of this Pa- 
& trician, what you are to expect from his Nego- 
& tiation, and what treatment is preparing for 
you at Rome, if the Senate can once draw you 
into their power: And then turning imme- 
diately to the Deputies : “ Propoſe directly, ſays 
* he, the Conditions youfare impowered to offer 
< us for our return, or this inſtant leave our 
Camp, where we are not diſpoſed to hear with 
« you any longer. 1 2 
exexins, who well knew that ſuch Explicati- 
ons were only likely to exaſperate the diſpute, 
took upon him to ſpeak, and addreſſing himſelf 
in his turn to the whole Aſſembly, he repreſent 
ed, that they were not come to the Camp onl 
to juſtiſtie the Conduct of the Senate; that thoſe 
wile Magiſtrates, ſtudious for the Public Good, 
had carefully enquired into the unhappy Cauſes 
of their Diviſions, and had found, that the ex- 
tream Indigence of the Plebeians, and the Seve- 
rity of their Creditors, was the true ſource of 
them; that in order to redreſs this at once, they 
had determined by unanimous conſent, and by the 
Sovereign Authority with which they were in- 
veſted, to annul all Obligations, and to declare 
the poor Citizens free of all manner of Debts : 
and that as to thoſe which might be contracted 
hereafter, Proviſion ſhou'd be made by a new 
Regulation to be agreed upon between the Peo- 
G 4 ple 


© Preſervation and Union. The 
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ple and the Senate; that a Senatus- conſultum 
ſhou'd afterwards paſs conformable to that agree- 
ment, and be enacted into a Law; and that all 
the Commiſſioners in the Aſſembly ſhou'd en- 
gage their lives to the People, and devote them- 
leude and Children to the Infernal Gods if they 
failed in their promiſe. ET 
This prudent Magiſtrate finding the minds of 
the People ſoften'd by theſe Conceſſions, and de- 
firing to leſſen the jealouſy that was between the 
Poor and the Rich, repreſented to them how ne- 
ceſſary it was in a State, that one part of the Ci- 
tizens ſhou'd be richer than another: and wt are 
told that to inculcate this Maxim into that Peo- 
ple, yet fierce and 3 he made uſe of that 
famous Apologue of 'a Conſpiracy of all the 


Members of the humane Body againſt the Sto- 
mach, under pretence that without working, it 


alone enjoyed the Fruit of the Labour of all the 
reſt. After having applied it to the People and 
the Senate, he deſired them to conſider that that 
Auguſt Body, like the Stomach, conveyed thro' 
the ſeveral Members joined to it, the ſame nou- 
riſhmenr that it received it ſelf, but much better 
repared, and that to it alone they owed their 
Life and Strength.“ Was it not the Patricians, 
« added he, that firſt ſtood up for the public 
« Liberty? To whom do you owe the Eſtabliſh- 
« ment of the Republic? When Dangers threaten, 
C on whom do you turn your Eyes, and whence 
« have always proceeded thoſe generous Coun- 
c fels that have ſaved the State? Nothing is 
« more precious to that wile Py than your 
enate loves 

c you all with the reaſonable Affection of a Fa- 
c ther, but without debaſing it ſelf to the trea- 


© cherous Fawnings of a Flatterer. You de- 


% mand the Abolition of the Debts; they grant 


ce it you: But they grant it only becauſe they 
ce think 


Bock I. ia theRoman Revunris. 
think it juſt, and neceſſary to the good of our 
„Country. Return then with confidence into 
the Boſom of that common Mother, who 
has educated us all in Sentiments equally gene- 
rous and free. Receive our Embraces as the 
& firſt Fruits of Peace; let us enter all together 
into Nome; let us jointly carry thither the 
firſt news of our Re -· union, and may the Gods 
who protect this Empire grant, that it may 
be hereaſter celebrated by new Victories over 
our Enemies. 3 58 | 
The People cou'd not hear this moving Speech 
without ſhedding Tears; all the Plebeians as with 
one Voice cricd out to Menenius, that they were 
farisfied; and that he might lead them back to 
Rome. Bur the pretended Brutus, that had juſt 
before ſpoken ſo ſharply againſt the Senate, ſtop- 
ped this ſudden heat. He told the People, that 
in truth they ought at preſent to be ſatisfied with 
the Abolition of the Debts; but that he cou'd 
not forbear letting them know that he was very 
eee for the future; and that he feared 
the Senate wou'd one day take revenge for the 
Juſtice they had been forced to do them, unleſs, 
added he, ways be found to ſecure the State and 
the Liberties of the People againſt the enter- 
prizes of ſo ambitious a Body. | 
„What other Security can you ask, replied 
« Meneaius, beſides what our Laws and the 
& Conſtitution of the Republic afford already? 
« Grant us, anſwered Brutus, ſome Officers to 
© be choſen out of the Order of the Plebeians. 
&« We do not deſire to have them diſtinguiſhed 
« by the honourable Marks of the Magiſtracy, 
« neither with the Robe bordered with Purple, 
“ nor the Curule Chair, nor the Lictors. c 
& are willing to leave all that Pageantry to Pa- 
&« 7ricians proud of their Birth or Dignities; we 
& ſhall be contented if we may every Year — 
| ome 


1 


, little apart from the Aſſembly to co 
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&. fore Plebeiam, that may only have Authority to 
© hinder the Injuſtices that may be done to the 


People, and to defend their Intereſts both pub- 


„ lie and private. If you came hither with a 
< 'fincere Intention to give us Peace, you cannot 
c reject ſo Equitable a Propoſal. 2 
The People, who are always of the Opinion 
of him that ks laſt, immediately applauded 
what Brutus had faid. The Deputies were ex- 
treamly ſurpriſed at ſuch a demand; _ retired 
| er toge- 
ther; and being returned to it, Menenius told 
them, that they asked a very extraordinary thing, 


and which in time might even be the ſource of 


new Diſſentions z that it abſolutely exceeded the 
bounds of their Inſtructions and Powers; but that 
M. Valerius and fome of the Deputies wou'd go 
and make their report of it to the Senate, and 
that it wou'd not be long before they returned 
with an anſwer. | | 

Theſe Commiſſioners repaired with all ſpeed to 
Rome; the Senate was immediately convened, 
and they laid open the Peoples new Pretenſions. 
M. Falerius dechared himſelf their Protector; he 
repreſented that they ſhou'd not think to govern 
a Warlike People, that was both Soldier and Ci- 


tizen at the ſame time, as they might rule peacea- 


ble Subjects that had never ſtirred from their 


Fire-ſides. That War and a continual exerciſe 


of Arms inſpired a kind of Courage, which cou'd 
not bear the ſervile dependance which was ex- 
pected from theſe brave Men: That indeed it 
was but Juſtice to have the moſt particular re- 
gards for a generous People, that had rooted out 
Tyrauny with the expence of their Blood; that 
it was his Opinion, they ought to grant them 
the Officers they demanded ; and that perhaps 
ſuch Inſpectors might not be altogether uſeleſs in 
a free State, to have an Eye over thoſe among the 

| Great, 


% 
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to gart heir Authority ya far. 
e god not hear ſuch a Speech without 

ed both God 


burning with Indi DN. . 97 c 
nd Men to be Witneſſes af all the miſchiefs 
e ee ee 
ug deen te ICP UNYG., ang . 5 | 
e bad inſpired ki, he foretald the Senate, 
by this excels. of gondeſcention they were, 
ering a Tribunal Ti be ſet up, wick by de- 
E88 wou d riſe againſt their Aurhaguy, and at 
ength daſtroy it. Bur this generous Senator w 
lade minded, and his Remonſtrance was looked 
upon as only the Spleen of a Man obſtinately 
to his own Opinion, and out of humour 

at it was not followed; The other fide 1 
vailed; moſt of the Senators, weary of theſe 
Diviſions, were willing to have Peace at any rate 
thus almoſt with an univerſal conſent they agree 
to the Creation of theſe new Magiſtrates, who 
were called Tribunes of the People. 

A Senatus-Conſultum was made accordingly, 
which at the ſame time included the Abolition of 
the Debts, the Doputies of the Senate carried it 
to the Camp as the Seal of Peace. The People 
now ſeemed to have nothing to detain them lon- 
ger out of Rome; but the Leaders of the Sedi- 
tion wou'd not allow them to _ before 
they elected the new Magiſtrates of the People. 
The Aſſembly was held in the very Camp; the 


Auſpices were taken; the Voices and Suffrages 


were gathered by Curiæ, and they choſe for the 
firſt Tribunes of the People, according to Diony- 
ius Halicarnaſſeus, L. Junius Brutus and C. Sini- 
nius Bellutus the Leaders in the Revolt, who at 
the ſame time aſſociated C. and P. Licinius and 
Sp. Icilius Ruga into their Dignity. Livy ſays 
that C. Licinius and Lucius Albinus were the firſt 
Tribunes, and that they choſe themſelves three 


Colleagues, 


might ſome time ar other be tempied 


* 
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' Colleagues, among whom Sicinius  Bellutus is 
med as one; and That Hiſtoria adds, that ſome 
Author related chat there were at Hrſt but cw O 
rihunes elected in that Aſſembl yx; 
Be this as it will, thoſe firſt Tribunes indthoſe 
Movers of the Sedition, in order to prevent th 
Senate's Reſentment, had the skill to intereſt th 
whole Nation in their defence. The People be: 
fore they left the Camp by their Advice declared 
the Perſon of their Tribunes Sacred; a Law was 
paſs*d toꝭ that effect, which made it death to of- 
er the leaſt violence to a Tribune, and all the Ro- 
mans were obliged to take the moſt ſolemn Oaths 
for the Obſervation of this Law; the People 
then facrificed to the Gods upon that very Moun- 
tain, afterwards called the Mons Sacer, from 
whence they returned into Rome, led by their Tri- 
bunes and the Depuries of the Senate. 


a' Aa62 2 


End of the Firſt Book. 
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BOOK II. 


The Tribunes of the People, who bad been created 
only to hinder the Plebeians from being oppreſſed, 
endeavour to deſtroy the Authority of the Senate. 

The Origin of the Plebeian Ædiles. In what 
manner the Tribunes obtained a Right to convene 
the Aſſembly of the People. Coriolanus declares 
boldly againſt the Enterprizes of the_ Tribunes, 
The Charatter of that Patrician. The Tribunes 
require him to anſwer for his Conduct before the 

Aſſems 
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' Aſſembly of the People. Coriolanus res 76 
- — nh) ” a f _ 3 
Senat „ perpe fav Vit at 
| | aides Him, and grants à Decree to refer 
ide geren of this differente i the Aſſembly of 
_ the . Coriolanus is condemned to perpeiiral 
' Exile. He retires among the Volſci, whom be 
© prevails upon to take Arms againſt the Romans. 
He enters their Dominions at the Head of a nu- 
merous Army. Every thing gives way before 
Bim: Rome her ſelf is upon the brink of the mo 
dreadful Calantities, when fhe is free from : 
' Ganger by the Wiſdom and Pradence of two Ro- 
man Ladies among others, one the Wife, and the 
other the Mother 'of Coriolanus, 


oM E, by the Eftabliſhment of the 
. 45 Sx > Tribuneſhip, changed the Form 
>< of her Government a ſecond time. 
it had 28 before, as we have 
already ſeen, from the Monarchic 


State to a kind of Ariſtocracy, 
where the whole Authority was in the Hands of 
the Senate and the Great. But by the creation 
of the Tribunes there aroſe inſenſibly, and by flow 
ſteps, a Democracy, wherein the under 
different pretences, got poſſeſſion of the better 
part of the Government. ; 

The Senate at firſt ſeemed to have no occaſion 
o apprehend any danger from the Tribunes, who 

ad no power bur ko interpoſe in the Defence of 
the Plebeians. Nay thoſe new Magiftrates had at 
firſt neither the Quality of Senators, nor a parti- 
ular Tribunal, nor any Juriſdiction over their 
cllow-cirizens, nor the Power of calling the Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People. Habited like mere pri- 
vate Men, and attended by one ſingle Servant gal- 
led Viator, which was indeed little different from 
a Footman, they fat upon a Bench without the 
28 488 | Scnate, 
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Senate, and were never admitted into it but when 
the Confuls called them in to ask their Opinion 


upon ſome Affair that concerned the Intereſts of 


the People. Their whole Authority conſiſted in 
a oy to oppoſe the Deerees of the Senate by 
the Latin word Veto, that is to fay, I forbid it; 
which they wrote at the bottom of their Dectees, 
when they thought them contrary to the Liberty 
of the People; and this Power was confined 
within the Walls of Rome, or at moſt to a Mile 
round: And rhat the People might always have 
in the City Protectors at hand to take their part, 
the Tribunes were not allowed to be abſent from 
the City any one whole Day, except in the Feria 
Latine. For the fame Reaſon they were obliged 
to keep their Doors open Day and Night to re- 
ceive the Complaints of ſuch Citizens as ſhou'd 
ſtand in need of their Protection. Such Magi - 
ſtrates ſeemed deſigned only to prevent the op- 
preſſion of the diſtreſſed; hut they did not lo 
contain themſelves within the bounds of ſo m 
Moderation. There was nothing afterwards ſo 
mou and exalted to Which they did not raiſe their 
bitious Views. We ſhall quickly ſee them 
ſtand in competition with the chief Magiſtrates 
of the Republic; and under pretence of ſecu- 
ring the Liberties of the People, they indeed 
concealed a Deſign of ruining the Authority of 
the Senate. 
One of the firſt Steps of theſe Tribanes was 
to ask permiſſion of rhe Senate to chuſe two Ple- 
beians that, with the Title of Auiles, might aſſiſt 
them in the multitude of Affairs with which they 
fd they were overloaded in ſo great a City as 


Rome, and eſpecially in the beginning of a new = 


Magiſtracy. 

The Senate, always divided, and having loſt 
fight of the fix'd point of their Government, 
ſuffered themſelves ro be carried away juſt - theſe 

ambitious 
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ambitious Men pleaſed; this new demand alſo was 


granted them. Such was the Origin of the Ple- 
beian Aadiles, the Creatures and Miniſters of the 
firſt Tribunes; and at the beginning they were 
only their Agents, but afterwards they took to 
themſelves the inſpection of the public Edifices, 
the care of the Temples, Baths, Aqueducts; and 
the cognyzance of a great many Affairs which be- 
fore belonged to the Conſuls: a new breach made 
by the Tribunes in the Senate's Authority. 4 
However, the more popular Senators ho 
that by yielding up ſomething of their Right, 
they had at leaſt given Quiet to the Republic. 
And indeed Rome appeared to be in repoſe, and 
the Union of the People Md Patriczans ſeemed to 
be ſincere and durable. But the fir& of Diviſion, 
which lay hid at the bottom of their Hearts, was 
not long before it flamed out afreſh: A Famine 
5 happened the following Vea under the Con- 
ulſhip of T. Geganius, and P, Minutius, ſerved 
the Tribunes for a pretence to fall again upon 
the Grandees and the Senate. Sp. Teilius was this 
Lear the firſt of the Tribunes, and Brutus and 
Sicinius, to keep themſelves ſtill at the Head of 
Affairs, were deſcended from the Tribuneſhip to 
the Office of Halles. Thoſe Seditious Men, 
whoſe credit ſubſiſted only by the miſunderſtand- 
ing they fomented; between the two Orders of 
the Commonwealth, maliciouſly gave out, that 
the Patricians having their Granaricsfull of Corn, 
had occaſioned the pub! 
make up to themlelvesthe Abolition of the Debts, 
by the exceſſive Price at which they ſhou'd ſell it; 
that this was a new kind of Ulury invented by 
theſe Tyrants, with intent to get at an inconſide- 
rable rate the little Land chat was ſtill left to the 
poor Plebeiauns. 5 
. - Nevertheleſs thoſe Tribunes cou'd not but 
know, that the People themſelves, and mr de- 
222 | | 3 ertion 
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ſertion upon the Mons Sacer at the time for ſow- 
ing the Corn; was the cauſe of this Scarcity, be- 
cauſe in that general diſorder, where moſt of the 
Malcontents had thoughts of ſettling elſe where, | 
the Lands remained uncultivated and unſown. But | | 
thele Dealers in Sedition ftudied for nothing bur | $4 
Pretences; they were very well aſſured, that let 1 
them be ever ſo improbable, they wou'd paſs for 1 
the moſt ſolid Arguments with a Populace that = 
wanted Bread; and they inveighed againſt the 4 
Government only to make themſelves Maſters of 1 
it, or at leaſt to change it according to their own 15 
Intereſts. | 
The Senate uſed no Arms againſt theſe Inve- p. H H; ( 
ctives, but a conſtant and generous Care, and a p. 417. 1 
continual Application to provide for the Peoples 1 
Neceſſities. They bought up Corn on all ſides; 1 
and becauſe the Nations bordering upon Rome, 1 
who were jealous of her Greatneſs, refuſed to fur- 1 
= niſh them, they were forced to ſend for it as far as #15 
from Sicily. P. Valerius, Son of the famous Pub- 1 
licola, and L. Geganius, Brother to the Conſul, 11 
were ſent with this Commiſſion. 
However, as the Tribunes continued to ſpread 
diſadvantageous Reports of the Senate's Conduct 
with deſign to raiſe the Multitude, the Conſuls 
convened an Aſſembly of the People to undeceive 
them, and to let them ſee by the care that had 
been taken of their Subſiſtence, the Injuſtice and 
Malice of their Tribunes. Theſe latter diſputed 
with them for the right of ſpeaking; and as in 
this Conteſt both Parties ſpoke at the ſame time, 
neither of them was heard. They repreſented in 
vain to the Tribunes, that they had no Power to 
talk directly to the People, and that their whole 
Function conſiſted in the right of Oppoſition, 
when ſome Offer had been made to the People 
contrary to their Intereſts: Theſe retorted _ 


the Conſuls, that the Senate was the only place 16 
9 where 1.3 
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where they had any buſineſs to preſide; and ob- 
. maintained, that it belonged to them, 
preferably to all other Magiſtrates, to ſpeak in 
the Aſſemblies of the People. 

Theſe mutual Pretenſions increaſed the Tu- 


mult; the Diſpute grew warmer and warmer, 


and the hotteſt in each Party were juſt ready to 
come to blows; when Brutus, who was but - 
dile this Year, as we ſaid before, thought this diſ- 
order a favourable opportunity for extending the 
Authority of the Tribunes, and addreſſing himſelf 
to the two Conſuls, he promiſed them to appeaſe 
the Tumult if they would give him leave to 
ſpeak in public. 5 
The Conſuls who in this Permiſſion intreated 
of them by a Plebeian in preſence of his Tribunes 
found a new proof of their right to preſide in all 
Aſſemblies of the Roman People, confented he 
ſhou'd freely ſpeak whatever he thought fir, nor 
doubting but that as he knew the Name of an 
Aſſembly of the People took in the Senators and 
Knights as well as the Plebeians, he wou'd bring 
the Tribunes off from their Pretenſions of preſi- 
ding in them. Brutus had very different Thoughts, 
and inſtead of addreſſing himſelf either to the 
People or the Tribunes, he turned ro the Conful 
Geganius, who had been one of the Commifhoners 
that the Senate ſent to the Mons Sacer: Do 
& you remember, ſays he, that when we laboured 
& jointly to bring the two Orders of the Re- 


public to an Agreement, no Patrician inter- 


e rupted thoſe that were appointed to take care 
« of the Intereſts of the People, nay, and that 
c it was expreſly ſtipulated that it ſhou'd be ſo, 


© to the intent that each Party might ſet forth 


« their Reaſons with the more Order and Tranqui- 
c lity? I remember it very well, rephed Geganius. 
0 Wherefore then, continued Brutus, do you 
«© now interrupt our Tribuncs, whoſe Perſons are 

« Sacred, 


: 
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& Sacred, and who are inveſted with a public 
« Magiſtracy? We interrupt them juſtly, an- 
„ ſwered Geganius, becauſe having our ſelves con- 
« yened the Aſſembly, according to the Privi- 
« lege of our Dignity it belongs to us to l 
The Conſul added too raſhly, and without think- 
ing of the Conſequences, That if the Tribunes had 
convened the Aſſembly, he wou'd have been ſo far 
from interrupting them, that he wou d not ſo much as 
come to hear what they ſaid, tho merely as a Roman 
Citizen he had a right to be preſent at all Aſſemblies 
of the People. | | 

Brutus no ſooner heard theſe laſt Words, but 
he cried out in a tranſport of Joy, © The Victory 
« is yours, O Plebeians; Tribunes, give way to 
the Conſuls; let them ſpeak to-day as much 
ce as they pleaſe, to-morrow I will ſhow you 
c what the Dignity and Power of your Office 
« is z only to take care, that the People repair 


(& hither betimes in the Z by your Orders, 
cc and by your Convoking: If 
e 


abuſe their 
“ Confidence and yours, I am ready to expiate 
c theſe raſh Promiſes with the forfeit of my 
“ Life. | 

The Aſſembly was forced to break up, Night 
coming on during theſe Contentions ; the People 
went away impatient to ſee the effect of Brutus's 
Promiſes ; and the Patricians retired on their 
parts, deſpiſing the Boaſts of a private Man, un- 
able as they t _—— to give any greater cxtent 
to the Function of Tribune, than the ſingle Pri- 
vilege of Oppoſition that had been granted upon 
the Mons Sacer. 

But Brutus, more cunning than the Senate ima- 
gined, went to the Tribune Icilius; he ſpent part 


.of the Night in conſulting with him, and his 
Colleagues, and he let them into his Deſigns. 


c All we have to do, ſays he to them, is to con- 
« yince the People _ the Tribuneſhip can — 
5 0 
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the Tribuneſhip of no effect; an 
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“ of no manner of uſe to them, unleſs the Tri- 
* bunes have power to convene the Aſſemblies, 
in order to repreſent to them whatever may 
* concern their Intereſts; the People will never 
© refuſe to paſs a Law which cannot but be ad- 
«© vantageous to them; all the difficulty lies in 
preventing the Senate and Patricians that might 
„ oppoſe it: For this purpoſe we muſt. hold the 
„ Aſſembly as early as poſſible, and poſſeſs our 
ſelves betimes of all the Avenues to the Roſirum. 
His Colleagues having approved his Scheme, ſent 
into the ſeveral parts of the City to ſollicite the 
principal Plebeians to repair to the Forum by 
break of Day, with as many of their Friends as 
they cou'd poſſibly get together. The Tribunes 
on their parts were there before Morning, and 
according to Brutus's Advice took Poſſeſſion of 
the Temple of Yulcan, where thoſe who intended 
to ſpeak uſually. placed themſelves. An innume- 
rable Multitude of People had quickly -crowded 
the Forum. '[cilius took upon him to ſpeak : and 
in order to revive the bitterneſs and animoſity in 
Mens Minds, he began with ſumming: up all 
that the People had ſuffered from the Avariceand 
Inhumanity of the Great, before the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Tribuneſhip. He then repreſented, 
that the Public Miſery wou'd never have had an end, 
if two Citizens had not been found, that had 
Courage enough to ſtand up againſt the Tyranny 


of the Patriciars. That after the Abolition of 


the Debts, thoſe Patricians had taken advantage 
of the Famine, to bring the People once more into 


Slavery, and that they endeavoured to hinder the 


Tribunes from ſpeaking in the: Aſſemblies, ' for 
fear they ſhou'd give the People light into their 
true Intereſts. That this open id 9-09 render'd 

that the Peo- 
ple muſt either of their own accord renounce 


their Magiſtrature, or by a new Law give Au- 
Es ; thority 
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thority to their Magiſtrates to convene Aſſem- 
blies, to deliberate concerning their Rights, and 
that then ir ſhou'd be unlawtul upon the ſevereſt 
Penalties to interrupt or diſturb them in the exe- 
cation of their Office. | 
This Diſcourſe was received as uſual with great 
Applauſes. The People immediately cried out 
that he ſhou'd propoſe the Law himſelf. He had 
prepared it the Night before, and had taken care 
to ger it ready, for fear that if they were obliged 
to defer the Publication of it till the next Aſſem- 
bly, the Senate and Patricians wou'd be there to 
oppoſe it. He read it aloud, and it was conccived 


in theſe terms. 


«© That no Man preſume to interrupt a Tri- Year of 
„ bune that is ſpeaking in the. Aſſembly of the Rome 


4 Roman People. It any one break this Law, 


* he ſhall preſently give Bail to pay the Fine, to 31, 432. 


„ which he ſhall be condemned: If he refuſes, 
& he ſhall be put to Death, and his Goods con- 
& filcared. 

The People gave Force to this Law by their 
Suffrages. The Conluls having ſhewn an inten- 
tion to reject it, alledging that it was a Law pro- 
cured by ſurprize, and in an Aſſembly made by 
ſtealth, without Auſpices, and without being cal- 
led by any lawful Authority; the Tribunes re- 
ſolutely declared that they wou'd have no more 
reſpect to the Decrees of the Senate, than the 
Senate ſhould have for this Plebiſcitum. This was 
the Subject of many Diſputes, which were ma- 


naged with nothing but Reproaches on each ſide, 


but without ever coming to Acts of Violence. 
At length the Senate, like a}good Father, gave 
way to the obſtinacy of the Plebeians, whom it 
always looked upon as its Children, The Law 
was received with a general conſent of the two 
Orders; the People, ſatisfied with having enlarged 
the Power of their Tribunes, bare the Famine 
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patiently; and ſtill retained ſo ny in 
their diſtreſs as to pay a Veneration to thoſe Great 
Men, that had withſtood them with ſo much Cou- 
rage and Firmneſs. 

he City remained for ſome time in quiet z but 
Plenty produced what Famine cou'd not; and a 
Fleet laden with Corn, which arrived upon the 
Roman Coaſt, gave the Tribunes a new occaſion 
of extending their Power, and of rekindling Se- 
dition. 

P. Valerius and L. Geganius, whom the Senate 
had 3 e to go to Sicily, as we ſaid before, 
returned with a great number of Ships laden with 
Corn, under the Conſulate of M. Minutius and A. 
Sempronius. Gelo, Tyrant of Sicily, had made a 
Preſent of the greater part of it, and the Envoys 
of the Senate had bought the remainder with the 
Public Mony: The queſtion now was, what Price 
to ſet upon it; the Tribunes were called into the 
Senate to give their Opinion; thoſe Senators whoſe 
only aim was to reſtore a perfect intelligence be- 
tween the People and the Senate, were for diſtri- 
buting gratis among the Poor that Corn which 
they owed to the Liberality of Gelo, and for ſelling 
at a moderate rate that which they had bought 
with the public Treaſure. But when it came to 
Coriolanus's turn to ſpeak, that Senator, to whom 
the Inſtitution of the Tribuneſhip was odious, 
maintained that this condeſcention 1n the Senate 
to the Neceſſities of the People only encouraged 
them in their Inſolence; that they ſhou'd never 
keep them to their Duty any longer than they 
were in Indigence, and that the time was now 
come to avenge the Majeſty of the Senate, violated 
by a ſeditious Multitude, whoſe Leaders with an 
addition of Guilt had extorted Dignities for them- 
ſelves, as a reward for their Rebellion. It was thus 
this Senator declared himſelf in the very preſence 
of the Tribunes. 5 

ut 
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But before we proceed to the conſequences of 
this Affair, I think it will be abſolutely neceſſary 
to give ſome further knowledge of a Man, that is 
to act ſo great a part in this paſſage of our Hiſto- 
ry, and whoſe Fortune was more Glorious than 


n | 
aius Martius Coriolanus deſcended from one of Plut. i 


the moſt illuſtrious Patrician Families in Rome. 
He received the Sirname of Coriolanus for having 
taken, Sword in Hand, Corioli one of the chief 
Towns of the Yolſci. Having loſt his Father, in 
his Infancy, he was educated with great care by 
his Mother Yeturia, a Woman of auſtere Virtue, 
who had omitted no Methods to inſpire her own 
Sentiments into her Son. 

Coriolanus was wile, frugal, diſintereſted, of a 
ſtrict Probity, and an inviolable Adherer to the 
Obſervation of the Laws. With thele Pacific Vir- 
tues there never was known a more exalted Va- 
lour, or ſuch a capacity for the Art of War; he 


ſeemed to have been born a General; but he was 


harſh and imperious in his Command ; as ſevere 
to other Men as to himſelf; a generous Friend, an 
implacable Enemy; too | haughty for a Republic. 
Satisfied with the uprightneſs of his own Intenti- 
ons, he went on directly to what was Good, with- 
out making uſe of that Art and thoſe Inſinuati- 
ons which are ſo neceſſary in a State founded up- 
on Equality and Moderation. He had demanded 
the Conſulſhip the preceding Year, and moſt of 
the Senators being of Opinion that ſo great a Cap- 
tain wou'd do very ſignal Services to the State, if 
he were inveſted with that Dignity, had uſed their 
Intereſt in his Favour. This recommendation of 
the Great was a ſufficient impediment in the minds 
of the People. The Tribunes, who dreaded the 
extraordinary Courage and great Firmneſs of Co- 
riolanus, had repreſented to the Plebeians the So- 
licitations of the Senate as a private Conſpiracy 
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againſt their Order, which had made the People 
refuſe him their Voices. This denial he laid ex- 


treamly to Heart; and he conceived the ſharpeſt 


reſentment of it, which he ſhewed upon this oc- 


cafion. © If the People, ſaid he in full Senate, 


& expect to have a ſhare in our Liberalities, if 
ce they think to have Proviſions at a moderate Price, 
let them reſtore to the Senate its Ancient Rights, 
ee and wipe out the very Footſteps of the laſt Se- 
% ditions. Why muſt I behold in the Forum, and 
“ at the Head of the People, Magiſtrates un- 
“ knownto our Fathers, forming within our Walls 
« as it were two different Republicks? Shall I 
& ſuffer a Sicinius, a Brutus to reign imperiouſly 
% in Rome, | that cou'd not indure to ſee her 
ruled by Kings? Shall I be forced to look with 
6 Fear upon Tribunes, that owe their Power to 
“ nothing but our Weakneſs? Let us no longer 
&« bear ſo great an Indignity; but let us reſtore to 
% our Conſuls the juſt Authority, which they 
& ought to have over all that call themſelves by 
&« the Roman Name. If Sicinius is diſcontented 
c at this, let him retire once more with thoſe 
& Rebels that feed his Inſolence and ſupport his 
% Tyranny. The Way of the Mons Sacer is (till 
« open to him; we want no Subjects, but what 
« are Obedient and Peaceful, and we had much 
te better be without them, than ſhare the Govern- 
ment and Dignities of the State with a vile Rab- 
& ble. 

The oldeſt Senators, and thoſe eſpecially who 
had managed the laſt Accommodation, thought 
this vehement Speech more Haughty than Prudent. 


'The young Senators, on the contrary, who did 


not foreſee. the Conſequences of it, gave it the 
higheſt Commendations. All, Admirers of Corio- 
lanus's Virtue, cried out that he was the only Man 
that had the Courage of a true Roman They re- 


pented and were aſhamed of the conſent they had 
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given to the erection of the Tribuneſhip, as a ſcan- 
dalous piece of Cowardice : They talked openly of 
Aboliſhing it; and the Majority were for re-eſta- 
bliſhing Ke Government upon its Ancient Foun- 
dations. 

The Tribunes, whom the Conſuls had ſent for 
into the Senate, as we ſaid before, ſeeing this Con- Id. Ibid. 
ſpiracy againſt their Order, went out in the great- 
eſt Fury, publickly invoking the Gods, who were 
Avengers of Perjury, and calling them to bear 
Witneſs of the Solemn Oaths by which the Senate 
had given Authority ro the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Tribuneſhip. They aſſembled the People tumul- 
tuouſly, and cried aloud from the Roſirum, that 
the Patricians had made a League to deſtroy them, 
their Wives and Children, unleſs the Plebeians de- 
livered their Tribunes chained into the Hands of 
Coriolanus; that he was a ſecond Tyrant riſing up 
in the Republic, and aimed either at their Deaths 
or Slavery. 

The People take fire immediately; they utter 
a thouſand confuſed Cries full of Indignation and 
Threats. Rome, but juſt delivered from one Tu- 
mult, beholds another Sedition approaching more 
dangerous than the former. No body thinks now 
of retiring upon the Mons Sacer; the People, who 
had made a tryal of their Strength, intend to di- 
ſpute the Empire of Rome with the Patricians in 
the middle of Rome it ſelf : They talk of no leſs 
than going directly and tearing Coriolanus out of 
the Senate, to ſacrifice him to the public Hatred. 
But the Tribunes, who were for a more ſecure 
way of deſtroying him, that is to fay, by pretend- 
ing to obſerve the Forms of Juſtice, ſent him a 
Summons to come and anſwer for his Behaviour 
before the Aſſembly of the People; thinking by 
this means, that if he obeyed, they ſhou'd be the 
Maſters and Arbiters of the life of their Enemy; 
or that they ſhou'd make him more odious to the 
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People, if he refuſed to acknowledge their Autho- 


Coriolanus, naturally Proud and Reſolute, havin 

ſent back their Officer with Contempt, as the Tri- 
bunes foreſaw he wou'd, theſe latter immediately 
went with a Gang of the moſt mutinous among 
the Plebeians; and waited for him at the Door of 
the Senate, in order to ſeize him when he ſhou'd 
come out. They met him attended as uſual with 
a crowd of his Clients, and a * number of 
young Senators who had a reſpect for his Perſon, 
and thought it an Honour to follow his Opinion 


in the Senate, and his Example in War. The Tri- 
bunes no ſooner ſaw him, but they ordered Brutus 


and /cilius, who this Year performed the Office of 
Adiles, to lead him to Priſon. But it was not 
ealy to execute ſuch a Commiſſion. Coriolanus and 


the #diles with their Fiſts: No other Arms were 
uſed in thoſe days, in a City where the Inhabi- 
tants never put on the Sword, but when they 
marched out againſt the Enemy. The Tribunes 
enraged at this reſiſtance called the People to their 
Aid; the Patricians on their {de run to the aſſiſt- 
ance of one of the molt illuſtrious of their Body. 
The Tumult increaſes; they fall to Abuſes and 
Reproaches. The Tribunes complain that a mere 
private Man ſhould dare to violate a ſacred Magi- 
ſtracy. The Senators in their turn demand by 
what Authority they preſume to arreſt a Senator, 
and a Patrician of an Order ſuperior to the Peo- 
ple, and whether they meant to ſet themſelves up 
for Tribunes of the Senate, as they were of the 
People. During theſe Contentions the Conſuls 
came in and diſperſed the Multitude; and as much 
by Intreaties as Authority prevailed upon the Peo- 
ple to retire. : 
But the Tribunes did not ſtop here; they con- 
vened the Aſſembly for the next Morag. Th 
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Conſuls and Senate, who ſaw the People run to 
the Forum at the very break of Day, repaired thi- 
ther too with all diligence, to prevent the ill de- 
ſigns of theſe ſeditious Magiſtrates, and to hinder 
them from bringing the People whom they go- 
verned to take ſome haſty Reſolution contrary to 
the Dignity of the Senate, and the Safety of Co- 
riolanus. Their Preſence did not keep thoſe Tri- 
bunes from inveighing, as uſual, againſt the whole 
Order of Patricians. Then turning the Accuſa- 
tion againſt Coriolanus, they reported the Words 
he had ſpoke in the Senate relating to the diſtri- 
bution of the Corn. 


They alſo urged as another Crime in him, the 


great number ot Friends, which his Virtue drew 
about his Perſon, and whcm the Tribunes call'd 
the Tyrant's Guard. “ It was by his Order, ſaid 
they, addreſſing themſelves to the People, that 
< your Æadiles were inſulted. He ſought by thoſe 
& firſt blows only to engage us in a quarrel ; and 
« if we had not ſhewn more Moderation than he, 
„ perhaps a Civil War might have armed your 
„Citizens one againſt another. After having ſpent 
themſelves in Invectives to make Coriolanus more 
odious to the People, they added, that if there was 


any Patrician who wou'd undertake his Defence, 


— might mount the Raſtrum and ſpeak to the Peo- 
ple. 


Minutius the firſt Conſul offered himſelf; and idem. 1. 7. 


after having complained in general, with abun- 
dance of Moderation, of thoſe who catch'd at the 
leaſt pretence to foment new diſturbances in the 
Republic; he remonſtrated to the People, that 


there was ſo far from being any ground of accu- 


ſing the Senate and Pa!ricians of having cauſed the 
Famine, that every body knew that Calamity was 
occaſioned only by the deſertion of the People, 
and by the fault of thoſe, who the Year before 
had neglected to cultivate and ſow their TR: 
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That he might with the ſame caſe deſtroy the 
other Calumnies, with which their Ears were 
fill'd by ſeditious Harangues, as that the Senate 
had laid a deſign to aboliſh the Tribuneſhip, and 


to cauſe the whole People to periſh by Famine. 


D. H. J. 5. 


That in order to efface at once a Report ſo falſe 
and injurious, he declared to them that the Se- 
nate again confirmed the Power of the Tribunes, 
with all the Privileges that had been granted to 
them upon the Mons Sacer: That as to the di- 
ſtribution of the Corn, they made the People 
Judges and Maſters of that matter, to fix what 
Price upon it they themſelves thought fit. 

The Conſul, after a Preamble ſo well adapted 
to the ſoftening the Minds, and winning the good 
Will of the People, added by way of a mild Re- 
proach, that he cou'd not help blaming them for 


the Precipitation with which they ſuffered them- 


ſelves to be carried away by the firſt Reports that 
were ſpread by ſome particular Incendiaries. That 
it was ſtrange they hou'd go about to make the 
different Opinions that were offered, a Crime in 
the Senate, even before any thing was decreed. 
© Remember, ſays he, that in your retreat upon 


the Mons Sacer, your whole Wiſhes, Petitions 


* and Prayers were to obtain the Abolition of 
the Debts. Scarce had you received fo great a 


&« Favour, but you made your ſelves a kind of 
$ 


© new right from the Eaſineſs of the Senate, to de- 


mand the Creation of two Magiſtrates of your 


“ own Body, whoſe whole Authority by your 
« own Confeſſion was to be confined to the hin- 
c dering a Patrician from opprefling a Plebeiar : 
« A new Grant, for which you returned us the 
« greateſt Thanks, and which ſeemed to give you 
GE fal content. In thoſe troubleſome times, even 
« when the Sedition was at the higheſt, you ne- 
ver thought of requiring a Diminution of the 
« Senate's Authority, or an Alteration in the 
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« Form of our Government. By what Right 


then do your Tribunes now pretend to carry 


their Inſpection, and give their cenſure upon 
what paſſes in our deliberations? When till 


„ now was a Senator ever treated as a Criminal, 


« for having ſpoke his Mind freely in the Senate? 
«© What Laws give you Authority to proſecute 
his Exile or his Death, as you do with ſo much 
«© animoſity? But I will ſuppoſe that with an un- 
& heard-ot - ſubverſion of Af Order, . the whole 
© Body of the Senate is accountable to your Tri- 
c bunes. Let us further ſuppoſe that. Coriolanus 
“has let flip ſome words too harſh in delivering 
© his Opinion; are you not obliged in Equity to 
& forget a few words that were loſt in Air, in fa- 
« vour of his real Services, of which you your 
<« ſelves have gathered all the Fruit? Save the Life 
&« of ſo excellent a Citizen, ſave ſo great a Cap- 
& tain for your Country; and if you will not ac- 
quit him as Innocent, at leaſt give him as Cri- 
«© minal to the whole Senate, who intreat this 
% Favour of you by my Mouth. This will be 
« the Bond which uniting us more cloſely than 
„ ever, will be a new Motive to the Senate to 
continue their goodneſs towards you. Whereas 


if you perliſt in your Reſolution of deſtroying 


& this Senator, perhaps the oppoſition you may 
«© meet with from the Patricians may produce Ca- 
„ lamities that may make you repent of having 
“ puſhed your Reſentment roo far. 

This Difcourſe made an impreſſion upon the 
Multitude, and brought them to an Inclination 
for Peace and Union. Sicinius was ſurpriſed and 
confounded at this. turn: but diſſembling his ill 
Deſigns, he gave great Praiſes to Minutius and all 
the Senators, for having been pleaſed ro conde- 
ſcend ſo far as to account to the People for their 


Conduct, and for not having diſdained to inter- 
poſe their Prayers and good Offices in favour of 


Coriolanus. 
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Coriolanus. Then turning to that Senator: © And 
« you, excellent Citizen, ſays he in an ironical 
6 Tone, will you not ſtill defend before the Peo- 
&« ple that Advice ſo uſeful to the Public, which 
“ you propoſed fo boldly in the Senate? Or ra- 
« ther why have you not recourſe to the Cle- 
« mency of the Roman People? It is likely Co- 
“ 7jolanus thinks it below his Courage to debaſe 
« himſelf ſo far, as to ask Pardon of thoſe whom 
« he thought to deſtroy. The artful Tribune 
ſpoke to him in this manner, becauſe he was per- 


ſuaded that a Man of Coriolanus's Character, who 


was incapable of ſtooping or changing his Opi- 
nion, wou'd r the People afreſh by the 
Haughtineſs of his Anſwers. He was not deceiv- 
ed in his hopes; for Coriolauns was fo far from 
owning himſelf guilty, or endeavouring to paci- 
fy the People, as Minutius had done, that on the 
contrary he quite deſtroyed the effect of that 
Conſul's Speech, by an ill timed Reſoluteneſs, and 
by the harſhneſs of his Expreſſions. He inveigh- 
ed more violently than ever againſt the enterprizes 
of the Tribunes, and declared boldly that the Peo- 
ple had no right to judge a Senator: But that if 
any Man was offended at what he had ſaid in the 
Senate he might ſummon him before the Conſuls 
and the Senators, whom he acknowledged for his 
Natural Judges, and before whom he ſhou'd be 


always ready to give an Account of his Beha- 


viour. 

The young Senators, charmed with his Intre- 
pidity, and overjoyed to have a Man that durſt 
ſpeak openly what they all thought, cried our, 
that he had advanced nothing but what was con- 
formable to the Laws: But the People, who 
thought themſelves deſpiſed, reſolved to make 
him feel their Power. They immediately pro- 
ceeded to his Tryal as a Rebel, and a Citizen that 
refuſed to acknowledge the Authority of the Ro- 

man 
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man People. Sicinius, after having conſulted a- 

with his Colleagues, without ſo much as 
giving himſelf the Trouble to collect the Voices 
of the Aſſembly, pronounced Sentence of Death 
upon him, and ordered him to be thrown down 
from the Tarpeian Rock; a Puniſhment which 
they inflicted upon the Diſturbers of their Coun- 


he Aailes, who were the uſual Miniſters of 
all the Violences of the Tribunes, drew near to 
lay hold of his Perfon; bur the Senare and all the 
Patricians in the Aﬀembly ran to his aſſiſtance; 


they placed him in the midſt of them, and ma- D. H |. 7. 
king Arms of whatever their Indignation and ** 


Rage offered to them, they ſeemed reſolutely de- 
rermined to oppoſe force with force. ; 
The People, who are always afraid of thoſe 
who do not fear them, refuſed to give aſſiſtance to 
their AÆdiles, and remained in a kind of Suſpence; 
either not daring to attack a Body in which they 
ſaw their Magiſtrates and Captains, or thinking 
their Tribunes had carried their Animoſity too 
far, in condemning a Citizen to Death for mere 
Words. Sicinius, who was afraid Coriolanus wou'd 
eſcape him, called afide Brutus, his Counſellor 
and his Oracle, as ſeditious as himſelf bur leſs 
haſty, and whoſe Schemes were deeper laid. He 
rivately asked him his Opinion upon this Irreſo- 
Nation in the People which broke all his mea- 
ſures. 

Brutus told him, that he muſt never think of 
en Coriolanus ſo long as he was guarded 
by the whole Body of the Nobility; that it had 
even occaſioned a Murmur in the Aſſembly, thar 
he ſhou'd pretend to be both Judge and Party at 
the fame time; that the People, who turn in an 
inſtant” from the moſt violent Fury to Sentiments 
of Compaſſion, looked upon his Death to be too 
rigorous a Sentence; that in the diſpoſition _— 
| ens 
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Mens minds ſeemed to be in, he certainly wou'd 
never ſucceed by methods of Violence; but that 
with the old and ſpecious Pretence of deſiring to - 
do nothing but what was according to the Forms 
of Juſtice, he ſhou'd demand of the Senate, that 
Coriolanus ſhou'd be tried by the Aſſembly of the 
People; and above all, he thou'd at any rate get 
the Aſſembly to be convened by Tribes, wherein 
the Voices were reckoned by their number, leaſt 
if they gave their Votes by Centuries, che Na- 
F Rich, fs bud themſelves make a 
Majority, ſhou'd ſave Coriolanus. 


Sicinius being reſolved to follow this Advice, 
made a fign to the People, that he was going to 
ſpeak: And Silence being made for him: . You 


e fee, O Romans, ſays he, that it is not the fault 


« of the Patricians, that much Blood is not ſhed 
this Day, and that they are ready to come to 
ce the greateſt extremities to reſcue the declared 
“ Enemy of the Roman People out of the Hands 
of Juſtice. But it is our Duty to ſer them bet- 


e ter Examples: we will. do nothing ſo raſhly. 


& Tho' the Criminal is ſufficiently convicted by 
© his own Confeſſion, we yet are willing to give 
« him time to prepare his Defence. We cite 
hee, added he, addreſſing himſelf to Coriolanus, 
& to appear before the People in Seven and Twen- 
« ty Days. As for the diſtribution of the Corn, 
« if the Senate does not take due care of that 
c“ matter, the Tribunes will give Directions a- 
« bout it themſelves; and with this he adjourned 
the Aſſembly. 
The Senate, during this interval, to take off 
the bitterneſs of the People, fixed the Price of 
Corn at the loweſt rate that it had ever been at 
even before the Sedition, and the Conſuls entered 
into conference with the Tribunes upon the Affair 
of Coriolanus, in hopes to appeaſe them, and to 
bring theſe popular Magiſtrates to n to the 
| ncient 
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Ancient Rules of the Government. Minutius, ; 
who ſpoke for the reft, repreſented to them that « 9 
ever tack the Foundation of Rome, that Reſpect 
had always been paid to the Senate, that no Affair 1 
was ever referred to the Judgment of the People, 1 
any otherwiſe than by a Senatusconſultum: That 1 
the Kings themſelves had always had this Defe- 4 
rence for ſo Auguſt a Body. He exhorted them 
to conform to the Uſage of their Anceſtors. But 
that if they had any conſiderable Grievances to 
lay to the charge of Coriolanus, they ſhoy'd apply 
to the Senate, who wou'd do them Juſtice, and 
who, according to the Nature of the Crime, and 
the Solidity of- their Proofs, wou'd refer it. by a 
Senatusconſultum to the Judgment of the People, 
who then, and not till then, wou'd have a Right 
to try a Citizen, Na Shu n 
Sicinius withſtood: this Propoſal with his uſual 
Inſolence, and declared that he wou'd never ſuf- 
fer the Authority of the Roman People to be de- 
cided by a Senatusconſultum. | His Colleagues; 
who meant as ill as he did, but who were more 
skilful in the Conduct of their Deſigns, plainly 
found they ſhou'd make | themſelves odious even 
to the Plebeians, if they ſo publickly deviated 
from the uſual Forms of. Juſtice; thus they obli- 
ged Sicinius to deſiſt from his Oppoſition, under 
pretence of doing it out of Deference for the 
Conſuls. But this Complaiſance was of ſo much 
the leſs moment, as they had taken a firm reſolu- 
tion, if the Sexatusconſultum was not ſuch as they 
defired, .to make uſe of the Lex Yaleria, in order 
to appeal to the Aſſembly of the People, by which 
means this Affair was till ro come before their 
Tribunal; ſo that the whole Queſtion was . whe- 
| ther it ſhou'd be carried thither in the firſt or ſe- 


cond inſtance. 2% 
Thus the Tribunes readily agreed, that the Se- 
nate ſhou'd decide as * whether _ 
| N 70 OT ou'd . 
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| -. - ſhou'd take Cognizance of this Accuſations and 

they only deſired, that they might be heard in the 

Senate with relation to the Grievances which 
pretended they had to lay to the charge of 

the Perſan accuſed. Ke 

The Conſuls and the Tribunes having agreed 

upon this Preliminary Form, thoſe Magiſtrates of 

| the People were the next day introduced into the | 

: 4 Senate. Decius, one of thoſe Tribunes, tho' the 

| youngeſt, ſpoke for the reſt; and that Honour 

was done him becauſe of his Eloquence, and the 
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| readineſs with which he expreſſed himſelf in pub- 
} licz a Qualification abſolutely neceſſary in all po- 
| pular Governments, and eſpecially at Rome, where 
j' the Talent of Elocution was no leſs requiſite. in 
; order to obtain advancement, than Courage and 
| Valour. That Tribune addrefling himſelf to the 
| E- _ whole Senate, You know, Conſcript Fathers, 
| « ſays he, that having driven out the Kings by 
4 our aſſiſtance, you eſtabliſhed in the Republic 
ce the form of Government which we now ob- 
& ſerve, and of which we do not complain. But 
& you cannot be ignorant too, that in all the Dif- 
6 ferences which any poor Plebeian had afterwards 
-6 with a Noble or Patrician, that Plebeias eon- 
&« ſtantly loſt his Cauſe, their Adverſaries being 
“their — and all the Tribunals being fil 
cc with Patricians. This Abuſe was what made 
« P. Palerius Publicola, that wiſe Conſul, and 
& excellent Citizen, eſtabliſh the Law which 
« granted an Appeal to the People from the De- 
cc crees of the Senate, and the Judgments of the 
% Conſuls. | 3 
“% Such is the Law called Valeria, which has 
cc always been looked upon as the Baſis and Foun- 
dation of the public Liberty. It is to this Law 
& that we now fly for Redreſs, if you refuſe us | 
tc the Juſtice we demand upon a Man blackened | 
| 


ce with the greateſt Crime, that it is poſhble to 
5 | 1 ein 
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© commit in a Republic. It is not a ſingle Ple- 


6% beiay complaining; here is the whole Body of 
the Roman People, demanding the Condemna- 
« tion of a Tyrant that has gone about to deſtroy 
his Fellow-citizens by Famine, that has vio- 
<& lated our Magiſtracy, and by forcible methods 
« driven back our Officers, and the Æadiles of the 
“ Commonwealth. Coriolanus is the Man we ac- 
& cuſe of having propoſed the Abolition of the 
* 'Tribuneſhip, a Magiſtracy made facred by the 
© moſt ſolemn Oaths. What need is there for a 
c Senatusconſultum to proſecute a Crime like this? 
„Does not every Man know that thoſe particu- 
& lar Decrees of the Senate are requiſite only in 
 & unforeſcen and extraordinary Affairs, for which 
& the Laws have as yet made no Proviſion? But 
in the preſent caſe, where the Law is fo direct 
< wheie it ſo cxpreſly devotes to the inſernal 
& Gods thoſe that infringe it; is it not no 
one ſelf an Accomplice in the Crime to heſi- 
© tate in the leaſt? Are you not apprehenſive 
& that theſe affected Delays in pronouncing Sen- 
& tence upon the Criminal, upon pretence of an 
< imaginary neceſſity of a Senatusconſultum, will 
make the People inclined to believe that Corio- 
& 1laxnus only ſpoke the Sentiments of you all? 
I know that ſeveral among you complain it 
& was merely by Violence that we extorted your 
©& conſent for the Abolition of the Debrs, and the 
& Eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip. I will even 
< ſuppoſe that in the high d of Power to 
& which you had raiſed your ſelves ſince the Ex- 
* pulſion of the Kings, it was neither convenient 
* nor honourable for you to yield up part of it in 
& favour of the People; but you have done it, and 
the whole Senate is bound by the moſt ſolemn 


# Oaths never to undo it. After the Eſtabliſh- 


_ © ment of theſe ſacred Laws, which render the 
* Perſons of our Tribunes inviolable, will you, 
* out 


* 
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& out of compliance to the firſt ambitious Man 
ce that ariſes, attempt to revoke what indeed makes 
« the Security and Peace of the State? Certain- 
“ ly you never will; and I dare anſwer for you, 
65 1 ong as I behold in this Aſſembly thoſe ve- 


© nerable Magiſtrates that had ſo great a ſhare in 


« the Treaty made upon the Mons Sacer. Ought 
& ſo great a Crime be ſuffered to be brought ſo 
&« much as into Deliberation? Coriolanus is the 
cc firft that by his ſeditious Advice endeayoured 


© to break thoſe ſacred Bonds which unite the 


< ſeyeral Orders of the State. It is he alone that 
« is for deſtroying the Tribunitian Power, the 
“ People's Ahlum, the Bulwark of our Liberty, 
c and the Pledge of our Re- union. In order to 


* force the People's Conſent, he endeavours to 


c effect one Crime by means of a greater. He 
© has dared in a Holy Place, and in the midſt of 
ce the Senate, „ to ſuffer the People to 
& die of Hunger. Cruel and unthinking Man at 
« the ſame time! did he not conſider that the 
« People whom he meant to exterminate with ſo 
4 much Inhumanity, who are more numerous 
« and powerful than he cou'd wiſh, being redu- 
ce ced to Deſpair, wou'd have broken into the 
« Houſes of the Rich, forced open thoſe Gra- 
« naries and thoſe Cellars which concealed fo 
« much Wealth; and that either they would 
cc have fallen under the Power of the Parricians, 
cc or that theſe latter wou'd themſelves have been 
cc totally rooted out by anenraged Populace, who 


cc then wou'd have hearkened ro no Law but 


&« what was dictated to them by their Neceſſity 
« and Reſentment ? K | 

For that you may not be unacquainted with 
cc the Truth, we wou'd not have periſhed by a 
« Famine brought upon us by our 1 But 
cc after having taken to witneſs the Gods, Aven- 
« gers of Injuſtice, we wou'd have filled. 2 

| | © wit 
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 & vith Blood and — — Such had be | 

© fatal Succeſs of the Counſels of that EP 

« Citizen, if ſome Senators, who had more love 

cc for their Country, had not hindered them 

c from taking Effect. It is to you, Conſcript 

& Fathers, that we addreſs our juſt Complaints. 
| & It is your Aid, and the Wiſdom of your De- 
„ crees, that we call upon to _— this public 
C Enemy to appear before the whole Roman Peo- 
6c. ple aſſembled by Tribes to anſwer for his per- 
c nicious Counſels. It is there, Coriolanus, that 
« thou muſt defend thy former Sentiments, if 

& thou dareſt ſo to do, or excuſe them as pro- 

« ceeding from want of Thought: Take my Ad- 

e vice; leave thy haughty and tyrannical Maxims 

« make thy ſelf leſs; become like us; nay put 

© on Habits of mourning, which are ſo conform- 

able to the preſent ſtate of thy Fortune. Im- 

&« plore the Pity of thy Fellow- citizens, and per- 

« —— thou may'ft obtain their Favour, and the 

& Forgiveneſs of thy Faults. 2 

This Tribune having left off ſpeaking, the Con- 

ſuls asked the Opinion ot the Aſſembly: They be- 

n with the Conſulars and the oldeſt Senators; 

or in thoſe days, ſays Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, the L.. p.453. 
young Senators were not ſo preſumptuous as to 
think themſelves capable of inſtructing their Se- 
niors. Thoſe young Men who were modeſt and 
reſerved, without daring to ſpeak, only declared 
their Opinion bydeme ſign, or by going over to 
that Side which they thought moſt juſt. It was 
from this reſpectful way of declaring their Minds, 

that they were called Senatores Pedarii, becauſe * 

their Opinion was known only by the Side to 

which they went over: Thus it was a common 

Saying, that a Pedarian Opinion was like a Head 

without a Tongue. | | | 

All the Senators waited, out of different Mo- 

tives, ſome with deſire, and others with uneaſineſs, 
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to hear how Appius Claudius wou'd declare himſelf. 
When it was his turn to ſpeak, * You know, 


„ Conſeript Fathers, ſays he, that I have long 


ce arid frequently oppoſed, even alone, the Eaſe 
* with which you grant the People whatever 
ce they demand. I know not whether I haye not 


- $ been troubleſome in repeating to you. the fatal 


„ Preſages which I drew from the Union that 


cc was propoſed to you with thoſe Deſerters of 
de the — 2 The Event has but too 
<« truly anſwered my juſt Suſpicions. The ſhare 
& of the Magiſtracy which you yielded up to thoſe 


e ſeditious Men, is now turned againſt your 


« ſelveg. The People puniſhes you by means of 
« your own Favours; they take advantage of 


c your Goodneſs to ruin your Authority. *Tis 


6“ in vain you try to hide even from your ſelves 
ce the Danger which the Senate is in; you can- 
not but fee that their Deſign is to change the 
<5 ancient Form of our Government: The Tri- 
c bunes, to bring about their private Views, make 
« gradual advances to the "Tyranny. At firſt 


c they demanded only the Abolition of the m_—_ 


« and this People, who are now ſo haughty, 
* who endeavour to make themſelves the ſupreme 
«© Judgesof the Senators, then thought they ſtood 
“ iin need of a Pardon, for the diſreſpectful 
& manner in which they ſued for that firſt Con- 
& ceſſion. 

& Your Eaſineſs gave occaſion to new Preten- 
“ ſions; the People wou'd have their particular 
„ Magiſtrates. You know how earneſtly I op- 


te noſed theſe Innovations; but in ſpight of all 


6 cou'd do _=_ aſſented in this point alſo; 
© you allowed the People to have Tribunes, that 
« is to ſay, perpetual Ringleaders bf Sedition. 
& 'The People, intoxicated with fury, wou'd even 
“ hive this new Magiſtracy conſecrated in a par- 
de ticular manner, which had never been allowed 

FicQuar manner, CN be & co 
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& to the 1 it ſelf, the firſt Dignity in 
& the Republic. The Senate conſented to eve 

& thing, leſs out of Kindneſs for the People than 
& want of Reſolutipn; the Perſon of the Tri- 
&« bunes was declared ſacred and inviolable, and a 
« Law made to that effect. The People required 
c that it ſhou'd be confirmed with the molt ſo- 
& Jemn Oaths; and that Day, my Fathers, you 
ce ſwore upon the Altars the deſtruction of your 
{© ſelves and Children. What has been the fruit 
« of all theſe Favours? Your Eaſineſs has only 
c ſerved to make you contemptible in the Eyes 
© of the People, and to increaſe the Pride and 
« Inſolence of their Tribunes. They now begin 
c to ſet up new Rights for themſelves; and theſe 
4 modern Magiſtrates, who ought to live merely 


elke private Men, take upon them to convene 


the Aſſemblies of the People, and without our 
te Privity procure Laws to be enacted by the 
Voices of a baſe Rabble. 

« And yet it is to ſo odions a Tribunal that they 
« now ſummon a Patritian, a Senator, a Citizen 
« of your Order, Coriolanus, that great Captain, 
& and that good Man, yet more illuſtrious for his 
« Adherence to the Intereſts of the Senate than 
« for his Valour. They preſume to make it a 
« Crime in a Senator to ſpeak his Opinion in full 
« Senate, with that freedom which is ſo becom- 
“ ing a Roman; and if you your ſelves had not 
deen his Buckler and Defence, they had aſſaſſi- 
© nated, even in your Preſence, one of your 
© moſt illuſtrious Citizens. The Majeſty of the 
<« ,Senate was juſt going to be violated by ſo baſe 
« a Murder; the Reſpect due to your Dignity 
was quite forgot, and you your ſelves were 
* loſing your Liberty and Empire. 


The Reſolution and Courage which you 


{© ſhewed upon this laſt occaſion, in ſome mea- 


- © {ure awaked theſe Madmen from their drunken 
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ee fit. They ſeem now to be aſhamed of a Crime 
c that they cou d not compleatz they deſiſt from 
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te the violent Methods which they found wou'd 
& not ſucceed, and * have recourſe to 
& juſtice, and the Rules of he Law. 

« But what is this Juſtice, immortal Gods, 
& which theſe Men of Blood wou'd introduce! 
they endeavour by ſubmiſſive. means to ſurpriſe 
you into a Senatusconſultum, that may give 
them power to drag the beſt Citizen of Rome 


La, 


* 


„ 


as the Rule of your Conduct; but does not e- 


& very body know, that this Law, which allows 


« of Appeals to the Aſſembly of the People, re- 
& lates only to ſuch poor Plebeians, as being de- 


| ce ſtitute of all other Protection, might be op- 


= Hauke by the Credit of a ſtrong Cabal? The 
“Text of the Law is plain; it expreſly ſays, 
& That a Citizen condemned by the Conſul 
de ſhou'd have Liberty to appeal to the People. 
& Pußlicola by this Law only gave an Ahlum to 
& thoſe unhappy Men that had reaſon to complain 
& of having — 2 condemned by prejudiced Jud- 
ce ges. The deſign of the Law was only to have 
ce their Cauſes heard over again; and when you 
« afterwards conſented to the creation of the 
“ 'Tribunes, neither you, nor even the People 
& themſelves, ever intended any thing more in 
te the Eftabliſhment of theſe new Magiſtrates, 


% than that this Law might be furniſh'd witch 


c Protectors, and the Poor with Advocates that 
«© might prevent their being oppreſſed by the 


6 Great. What relation is there between ſuch 


c 4 Law and the caſe of a Senator of an Order 


te ſuperior to the People, and who is accountable 
& for his Conduct to none but the Senate? To 


ee ſhew that the Lex Valeria relates only to pri- 


ce vate Plebeians; for about ſeventeen Years that 
te it has been made, let Decius only give me an 
| « inſtance 


ce to Puniſhment. T . the Lex Valeria 
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cc inſtance of one ſingle Patrician that was ever 
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called in Judgment before the People by virtue 
of that Law, and our Diſpute will be at an 


end. And indeed what Juſtice wou'd there be 
in delivering up a Senator to the fury of the 


Tribunes, and to ſuffer the Joop e to. be 
Judges in their own Cauſe; as if their tumul- 
tuous Aſſemblies, directed by ſuch ſeditious 
Magiſtrates, cou'd be without Prejudice, with- 
out Hatred, and without Paſſion? Thus, O 
Fathers, it is my Advice, that before you de- 
termine upon any thing, you maturely weigh 
that in this Affair your Intereſts are inſeparable 
from thoſe of Coriolanus; for the reſt, I am 
not for your revoking the Favours you have 
granted the People, by whatever means they 
obtained them; but I cannot forbear exhort- 
ing you to refuſe boldly for the future whate- 
ver they ſhall think to get of you contrary to 
your own Authority, and the Form of our Go- 
vernment, 


It is plain by theſe two oppoſite Speeches of 
Decius and Appius, that the buſineſs of Cariolanus 
was only uſed as a Colour to affairs of greater 
importance. The true Cauſe of the Diſpute and 


Animoſity between the two Parties was this, 


That the Nobles and Patricians affirmed, that by 
the Expulſion of the Kings they ſucceeded in their 
Authority, and that the Government ought to 
be purely Ariſtocratic; whereas the Tribunes, by 
new Laws, endeavoured to turn it into a Demo- 


cracy, and to bring the whole Authority into the 
Hands of the People, whom they governed as 


they pleaſed. Thus Ambition, Intereſt, and Jea- 
louſy animated the two Parties, and made the 
wiſeſt Men apprehenſive of a new Separation, or 
of a Civil War. | 


'This was what Palerius, that Conſular who 


| had been ſo ſerviceable in the Agreement upon the 


Mon, 
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18.1 Mons Sacer, repreſented to the Senate in Terms 
[4 | equally ſtrong and moving. He was a true Re- 
14 publican, and was diſpleaſed to ſee the Nobles 
1 and all thoſe of his Order conſtantly affecting a 
Diſtinction and Power ever odious in a free State. 
As he was Maſter of a ſweet inſinuating Elo- 
quence, he firſt ſpoke much in general of the Be- 
I nefits of Peace, and of the Neceſſity of preſerv- 
8 ing Union in the Republic. Then he proceeded 
to the Affair of Coriolanus, and declared himſelf 
14 for referring the cognizance of it to the Aſſem- 
i bly of the People. He maintained that the Se- 
[| nate, by letting go ſome little of its Authority, 
| ſecured the duration of it; that it wou'd be 
1 ſtronger if it were leſs, and that nothing was more 
| likely to diſarm the Peoples Rage againſt that 
1 illuſtrious Criminal, than the granting them the 
1 b Judgment of him : That the Multitude, charm'd 
| | with ſuch Condeſcention, wou'd abſtain from 
1 condemning a Man whom they knew to be fo 
1 dear to the Senate: And that to appeaſe them 
| compleatly,he wou'd have all the Senators diſperſe 
_ themſelves among the Aſſembly, and each endea» 

vour by a more gentle and popular Behaviour, to 
win over the Plebeians he was acquainted with. 

Valerius then turning to Coriolanus, beſought 

him in the moſt render manner to give Peace to 

the Republic: © Go, Coriolanus, ſays he, offt 

e your ſelf 1 to the People's Judgment 


& this is the only way of juſtifying your ſelf 
«© that is worthy of you; this is the ſureſt means 
ce to ſilence thoſe who accuſe you of _ 
«© the Tyranny. The People, moved with 
& holding ſo great a Soul bending under the 
«© Power of their Tribunes, can never bring 
5 themſelves to pronounce Sentence of Condem- 
© nation. upon Coriolanus z whereas if you per- 
« fiſt in ſhewing a Contempt for that Tribunal, 
e if you decline their Juſtice, and continue ob- 
| A « {tinarely 
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ſtinaxely reſolute to be tryed only by the Con- 
you will occaſion « Cold between the 


« Senate and the People, and kindle a dreadful 
« Sedition. You alone will be the fatal Torch; 
* and who can tell how far the Flame may run? 


< Set before your Eyes the frightful Image of a 


« Civil War; the Laws without Force; the 
C Magiſtrates withput Power; Fury and Vio- 
<« lence poſſeſſing borh Parties; Fire and Sword 
c gleatning on all ſides, and your Fellow · citi- 
66 ens murdering each other: The Wife calling 
C upon Youg for her Husband, the Father for his 
« Children; all loading you with Imprecations. 


c Laſtly, conſider Rome, to whom the Gods 


* have promiſed ſo glorious a Deſtiny, ſinki 


“ under the Rage of the two Parties, and burie 


«5 beneath her own Ruins. 

Valerius, who fincerely loved his Country, 
ſoftned by the Idea of theſe — Calamities, 
cou'd not reſtrain his Tears, whic 


even than his Diſcourſe, touched the greater 
rt of the Sengtors, and diſpoſed their Minds to 


ce. 
Then Valerius, finding that he was Maſter of 
the Aſſembly, ralſed his Voice, and as if he had 
t freſh — — were become another Man, 
ewed himſelf undiſguiſed, and ſpoke to them 
with that Authority which his Age and long Ex- 


perience in Affairs gave him. We are made to 


© feat, cries he, that the Public Liberty will be 
« in imminent _— if we grant ſo much 
«© Power to the People, and allow them to try 
* thoſe of our Order that ſhall be accuſed by 
the Tribunes. I am perſuaded on the contrary, 
* that nothing is tore likely to preſerve it. The 
“Republic conſiſts of two Orders, Patricians 
** and Piebrians; the queſtion is, which of thoſe 

| | Wb «© two 


— 


/ 


1 h fell in ſpite 
of himſelf; and the Tears of a Conſular, vene- 
rable for his Age and Dignities, more eloquent © 
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«© two Orders may molt ſafely. be truſted with 

« the Guardianſhip of that ſacred Depofitum, our 

| « Liberty. I maintain that it will be more ſe- 

14 &« cure in the Hands of the People, who deſire 

4 only not to be oppreſt, than inghoſe of the 

„ Nobles who all have a violent thirſt of Domi- 

| « nion. Theſe Patricians, inveſted. with the 

prime Magiſtracies, diſtinguiſhed by their Birth, 

„ their Wealth, and their Honours, will always 
«© be powerful enough to hold the People to their 
Duty: And the People, when they have the 
“ Authority of the Laws, being naturally Haters 
and jealous of all exalted Power, will by their 

„ watchfulneſs. over the Actions of the Great, 
& ſtrike the Terror of the Severity of their Judg- 

ments into ſuch of the Patricians as might be 

“ tempted to aſpire to the Tyranny. You abo- 
<« liſhed the 3 Conſcript Fathers, becauſe 
| 


r08 


| 
| 
« the Authority of a ſingle Man grew exorbi- 
| .. tant, Not ſatisfied with dividing the Sove- 
« reign Power between two Annual Magiſtrates, 
“you gave them beſides a Council of three 
« hundred Senators to be Inſpectors over their 
188 “ Conduct and Moderators of their Authority. 
| | « Bur this very Senate, ſo formidable to the Kin 


“ and to the Conſuls, has nothing in the Repub- 
6 lic to balance their Power. I know very well 
cc that hitherto, Thanks be to the Gods, we 
cc have had all the Reaſon in the world to be 
& contented with their Moderation. But then I 
know not whether we are not obliged for this 
&« to the Fear of our Enemies abroad, and to 
& thoſe continual Wars which we have been 
&« forced to maintain; but who will be anſwera- 
& ble that for the future our Succeſſors, grow- 
ing more Haughty and more Potent by a long 
“ Peace, may not make Attempts upon the Li- 
5 berty of their Country, and that in the very 
& Zenare it {elf ſome ſtrong Faction may not ariſe, 
| | « whale 
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whoſe Leader may find ways to become the Ty- 
rant of his Country, if there be not at the ſame 
time out of the Senate ſome other Power, which 
by means of the Accuſations to be brought in- 
to the Aſſembly of the People, may be able 
to withſtand the ambitious Enterprizes of the 
Great? 1 
“ Perhaps the Queſtion may be ſtarted, Whe- 


ther the ſame Inconveniency is not to be appre- 


hended from the part of the People, and whe- 
ther it is poſſible to make ſufficient Proviſion, 
that there ſhall. not at ſome time ariſe _— 
the Plebeians, a Head of a Party that will abuſe 
his Influence over the Minds of the Multitude, 
and under the old pretence- of defending the 
People's Intereſts, in the end oppreſs both their 
Liberty and that of the Senate? But you muſt 
needs know, that upon the leaſt Danger which 
the Republic may ſeem to be in on that fide, 
our Conſuls have power to name a Dictator, 
whom they will never chuſe but from among 
your own Body; that this ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
the abſolute Maſter of the Lives of his Fellow: 
citizens, is alone able by his Authority to diſſi- 
2 a popular Faction; and the Wiſdom of our 

aws has allowed him that formidable Power 
but for fix Months, for fear he ſhou'd abuſe it, 
and employ in the Eſtabliſhment of his own Ty- 
ranny, an Authority intruſted with him only to 
deſtroy that of any other ambitious Men. Thus, 


added Valerius, with a mutual Inſpection the 


Senate will be watchful over the Behaviour of 
the Conſuls, the People over that of the Senate; 
and the Dictator, when the State of Affairs re- 
uires the Interpoſition of ſuch an Office, will 
erve as a Curb to the Ambition of both. The 
more Eyes that there are upon the Conduct of 
every Branch of our Legiſlature, the more ſe- 
5 N (e cure 
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Other Senators, who were of the ſame Opinion, 
added, that nothing was more _ to preſerve 


their Liberty, than to allow ev „ Citizen 
compriſed in the Cenſus, the Privilege of impeach- 
ing before the Aſſembly of the People, any that 


ſhou'd violate the Laws ; that this Right of Ac- 
cuſation wou'd not only keep the Great in Awe, 
but alſo be ſerviceable in giving vent to the Mur- 
murs of the People, which without thoſe Com- 


plaints might run up to Sedition. Thus it was re- 


ſolved by plurality of Voices to leave this Aﬀair 
to the Judgment of the People, And this was the 


more willingly agreed to, becauſe the Petition 


which the Tribunes had firſt made for a Senatus- 
conſultum to empower them to proſecute the Ac- 
cuſed, wou'd, for the future, ftand as a new Pre- 
cedent of the Senate's Privilege and Authority. 
Tho' this Society knew they were about to ſacri- 
fice an innocent Man to the Paſſion of his Enc- 
mies, the public Quict prevailed above any private 


Concern, and the Seratusconſultum was immedi- 


_ ately drawn. But before it was ſigned, Coriolanys, 


who found the Senate were giving him up, de- 
fired leave to ſpeak; and having obtained it,; You 


& know, Conſcript Fathers, ſays he addreſſing him- 


c ſelf to the Senators, what the whole courſe of 
« my Life has hitherto been. You know that 
« this obſtinate Hatred of the People, and that 
« unjuſt Perſecution which I now from it, 
are occaſioned only by the inviolable Zeal which 
« J have always ſhewn for the Intereſts of this 


Body. I will not inſiſt upon the Returns I now 
meet with; the Event will ſhew the Weakneſs | 
and perhaps the Malice of the Counſels which 


« are given you in this Affair. But ſince Yaleri- 
„s Opinion has at length prevailed, * me 
| | « know 
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« know at leaſt what is the Crime that I am charged 
« with, and upon what conditions I am deliver- 
« ed over to the Fury of my Adverſaries. 

Coriolanus ſaid this to find out whether the Tri- P. H. I. 7. 
bunes wou'd ground their Accuſation upon the? 4% 
Speech he had made in full Senate. This was in- 
deed the only Cauſe of the Rage of the Tribunes 
againſt that Senator, whom they cou d never for- 
ive the Propoſal he had made to aboliſh the Tri- 
N 3 but as they fear'd they ſhou'd make 
themſelves too odious to the Senate, if they pre- 
tended to call every Senator to account for the 
Opinions he ſhou'd give in the public Deliberati- 
ons, they declared, after conferring together, that 
they wou'd confine their whole Accuſation to the 
le Crime of Tyranny. 
If it beſo, replyed Coriolanus, and I have no- 
& thing to clear my ſelf of but a Calumny ſo ill- 

% grounded, I free y yield my ſelf to the Judg- 
ment of the People, and do not oppoſe the fign- 
« ing of the Senatusconſultum. The Senate was 
not diſpleaſed to fee the Affair take this turn, and 
that no mention wou'd be made of what had paſſed 
in the laſt Aſſembly, which muſt have brought 
the Honour and Authority of their Body into the 
Diſpute. Thus with the conſent of all Parties the 
Decree was ſigned, allowing the Perſon accuſed 

'* ſeven and twenty Days to prepare his Defence. 
This Decree was put into the Hands of the Tri- 

q and for fear leſt notwithftanding their pro- 

miſe they ſhou'd ſtill pretend in the bly of 

the People to urge as an Article againſt Cariolanus, 
what he had advanced with relation to the Tri- 
buneſhip and the Price to be fixed upon the Corn; 
they made another Sexatusconſultum, diſcharging 
him from all Proſecutions that might be raiſed a- 


C | 9 gainſt him upon either of thoſe accounts: A pre- 
=X caution which the Senate took, that they — 


not have the uncaſineſs to ſee it diſcuſſed be | 
3 the 
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the People, how far the Senators might carry che 
h their Opinions.” The Tribunes, aſter 
having read the Senate's Decree in the firſt Aſſem- 
bly of the People, exhorted all the Citizens of the 
Republic, as well thoſe that dwelt in Rome, as tie 
Inhabitants of the Country, to be at the rum on 
the Day appointed for the deciſion of this Buſineſs. 
Moſt of the Plebeians waited impatiently till the 
time ſhou'd come when they might ſignalize their 
Hatred againſt Coriolanus, and they ſeemed as zea- 
lous % gg that Senator, as if his Deſtruction were 
the Safety of the Republic. por 
At length the fatal Day appeared when this 
cat Affair was to be decided; and an innumera- 
e Multitude crowded the Forum extreamly be- 
times in the Morning. The Tribunes, who knew 
what they did, ſeparated them by Tribes before 
the Senators came; whereas, from the Reign of 
Servius Tullius, the Voices had always been ga- 
thered by Centuries. This ſingle di , 
the deciding turn to this Affair, and always atter- 
wards was ſufficient to weigh down the Scale in 
favour either of the People or of the Patricians. 
The Conſuls being come to the Aſſembly, wort 
for keeping up the ancient Cuſtom, not doubti 
but they cou'd fave Coriolanus if the Voices ver 
reckoned by Centuries, in which the Patrecians 
themſelves and the richeſt Citizens had the Majo - 
rity. But the Tribunes, no leſs artful, and mate 
reſolute, alledged that in an Affair which concern- 
ed the Rights of the People and the Public Li- 
berty, it was but juſt that every Citizen, without 
reſpect to Wealth or Rank, ſhou'd have his Vote 
in particular, and loudly declared they-wou'd ne- 
ver conſent that the Voices ſhow'd be collected o- 
therwiſe than by Tribes and by Tale. This Diſ- 
pute was carried very far; but at length the Senate, 3 
- who wou'd not make Corjolanus's Accuſation a 
Conteſt of their own, and who were 9 
22 | > their 
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their Authority wou'd be attacked directly, gare 
wa 1 to the Obſtinacy of the Magiſtrates 

of che People. _ | | ) 

However, Minucius the firſt Conſul, to hide 
if poſſible, the Weakneſs and indeed the Scandal 
of this 1 in = — — _ Ro» 
ſtrum. opened his Diſcourſe with the Advan- 

N tages flowing from Peace and Union, and the Ca- 
: lamities which attended Diſcord. From theſe 
| Common- Places, he proceeded to the Affection 
which the Senate had for the People, and the Fa- 
vours it had heaped upon them at ſeveral times. 
He declared that all the Return they asked was 
Coriolanus's Diſcharge, and exhorted the Plebeians 
to conſider leſs a few Words which had eſcaped 
him in the heat of his Diſcourſe, than the impor- 
tant Services which that generous Citizen had 
done the Commonwealth: © Be fatished, Romans, 
| added he, with the Submiſhon of that grear 
« Man; and let it not be ſaid, that fo Illuſtrious 
« a Citizen underwent the Forms of Juſtice like 
« Criminal. Sicinius anſwered, that if ſuch In- 
dulgence were to take place in'the Government of 
States, aone wou'd be ſecure. That all who had 
done * Services, might then attempt the moſt 
Unjuſt Actions with Impunity. That in Monar- 
chies the King had Power to forgive; but in Com- 

X monwealths the Laws alone governed, and thoſe 
Laws, deaf to all Solicitations, puniſhed Guilt with 
| => ſame ſtrictneſs of Juſtice, that they rewarded 
irtue. N | | 
* Since, notwithſtanding our Intreaties, reply- 
& ed Minutius, you obſtinately inſiſt that Coriolanus 
4 ſhall be tried by the Suffrages of the Aſſembly, ' 
I demand that, purſuant to your Agreement 
with the Senate, you confine your Accuſation 
© to the ſi Article of Tyranny, and brin 

* Proofs and Witneſſes of this Crime. For, ad 
© the Conſul, as to what he has faid in our Af- 

| 1+ 2" “ ſemblies; 
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in his turn to this Affair. Air 
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c ſemblies; beſides that you have no Right to 
take Cognizance' of any thing of that nature, 


8. the Senate has diſcharged him of it. And as a 
Proof of what he ſaid,” he read aloud the Senarus- 
cConfuſtum relating to it: He then came down from 
the Roftrum'; and this was all the Aſſiſtance that 


the illuſtrious Criminal received from the timorous 
Policy of the Senate. „e e en 
Cicinius then aroſe, and repreſented to the Peo- 
ple, That Coriolanus, a Deſcendant from the Kings 
of Rome, had long ſought to make himſelf the Ty- 


rant of his Country. That his Birth, his Courage, 
thoſe numerous Adherents who might be called 


his firſt Subjects, made him but too ſuſpicious. 
That they cou'd not be too fearful, that the Va- 
lour ſo much cried up by the Patricians wou'd be 
pernicious to his Fellow- citizens. That he was 
too Guilty the moment he had rendered himſelf 
ſuſpected and formidable. That in matter of Go- 
vernment, the bare Appearance of affecting the 
Tyranny was a Crime worthy of Death, or at leaſt 
of Baniſhmenr. Sicinius wou'd not explain him- 
ſelf more openly, before he had heard Coriolanas's 
Defence, to the intent, that in his Reply he might 


play the whole Strength of his Accuſation againſt 


the Parts moſt weakly defended: An Artificewhich 
he had concerted with Decius, who was to ſpeak 
Cuoriolanus then preſented himſelf in the Aſfem- 
bly. with a Courage deſerying a better Fortune, 
and anſwered the Suſpicions, which the Tribune 


had endeavoured to throw ſo maliciouſſiy upon his 


Conduct, with a bare Recital of his Services. He 
began with his firſt Campaigns, he gave an at- 


count of all the Engagements in which he had 4 


fought, the Wounds he had received, the Milita- 
ry Honours which his Generals had beſtowed up- 
on him, and laſtly, the ſeveral Poſts in the Army 
thro* which he had gradually paſſed. He expoſed 
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to the view of the whole People a great number 

_ of different Crowns, which he had received either 

8 e e ee in Aſſaults, or for 
having firſt broke into the Enemy's Camp; or 
laſtly, for baving in various Battels ſaved the Lives 
of a great number of Citizens. He called them 
aloud, each by his Name, and cited them as Wit- 
neſſes of what he advanced. Thoſe Men, who 


_. were moſtly Plebeians, immediately aroſe, and gave 


public Teſtimony of the Obligations they lay un- 
der to him. We have frequently, cried they, 
& beheld him ſingly break throꝰ the cloſeſt Batta- 
- lions of the Enemy to ſave a Citizen oppreſs'd 
&- with Numbers. It is by him alone we live, and 
that we now ſee our ſelves in our own Country, 
& and in the Embraces of our Families. Our Gra- 
e titude is urged againſt him as a Crime; that 
great Man, and that excellent Citizen is accu- 
ſed of evil Deſigns, becauſe they whoſe Lives 
- © he bas ſaved attend him in his Train like his 
Clients. Can we do otherwiſe without the 
-<; moſt deteſtable Baſeneſs ? Can our Intereſts ever 
ene divided from His? If you only deſire a Fine, 
; 46, we offer all we have in the World: If you 
e cgondemn him to Exile, we Baniſh our ſelves 
with him: And if the obſtinate Fury of his E- 
& nemies wou'd have his Life, let them take ours 
* rather. They are His, by the juſteſt of Titles: 


„We ſhall only reſtore him what every one of 
us owes wholly to his Valour, and we ſhall ' 


« faye to the Republic a moſt valuable Citizen. 
_ Thoſe. generous Plebeians in pronouncing theſe 


Words ſhed floods of Tears, itretched out their 


Hands to the Aſſembly after the manner of Sup- 
plicants, and endeavoured to work upon the Mul- 
titude. Then Coriolanus, tearing away his Robe, 
ſhewed his Breaſt all covered with the Scars of a 
great number of an which he had * 
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« It was to ſave theſe Worthy Men, ſays| he, i. 


« was to reſcue theſe good Citizens out of the 
„ Hands of our Ebefnies, that T bie : bern 
« times ventured my Life. Let the Tribunes, i, 
« they can; ſhew bow ſuch Actions can ſtan 
« with the Treacherous Deſigns which they lay 
4c to my Charge. Is it probable, that an Enemy. 
& of the Peopſe wou'd expoſe himſelf to fo many 
« Dangers in War to fave thoſe very Men whom. 
« he is accuſed of cndeavouring to deſtroy in. 
te Peace? | 1 
This Diſcourſe, ſupported by a Noble Air, and 
that Confidence which flows from Innocence and 
Truth, made the People aſhamed of their Malicę. 
The beſt Men of that Order cried out, that they, 
ought to acquit ſo good a Citizen. But the Tri- 
bune Decius, alarm'd at this Change, riſing up: 
as he had agreed with his Collegue Sicinius, Tho“ 
&« the Senate does not allow us, ſays he, to prove 
& the ill Deſigns of this Enemy oFthe People, by. 
&« the odious words which he ſpoke. in full Senate, 
& ye ſhall not want other Proofs no leſs eſſenti⸗ 
« 1 will only mention ſome Actions where that 
© Spirit of nny and Pride are no leſs 'appax . 
& rent. You ev that according to dur Laws, 
ce the Spoils of the Enemy belon to the Roman 
& People; that neither the Soldiers, nor their 
« General himſelf, has Power to difpole of thema 
but that all ought to be fold, and the Price ari- 
« fing from them carried by a Quzſtor into the 
ee public Treaſury ; ſuch is the Uſage and Conſli- 
“ tution of our Government. Nevertheleſs, con- 
© trary to theſe Laws, which are as ancient as 
& Rome it ſelf, Coriolanus haring ot a conſidera- 
c ble Booty in the Territories of the Antiates, di- 
cc vided it . his Friends by his private Au- 
* 3 z and the Tyrant gave Them the Peo- 
& ple's Due, as the firſt Fruits of their Confpira- 
7: h e 
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le mull therefore either deny a notorious 
Fact, and ſay, that he did not diſpoſe of this 
Booty, or elle maintain that he had Power to 
«Jo jt without, violating the Laws. So that with- 
out theltering himſelt under theſe. vain, Excla- 
«'mations. of his Adherents,. or all thoſe Scars 
which he ſhews with ſo much oſtentation, I call 
H upon him to anſwer to this one Article which I 
«urge againſt bim. | | 
It is true, Coriolanus had made this diſtribution 
of the Plunder, or rather had ſuffered his Soldiers 
to take each his Share. But he was ſo far from 
diſpoſing of it only in fayour of his Friends and 
Creatures, as was objected to him, that it is cer- 
tain, his Soldiers, who made part of that very Peo- 
e which now preſecuted him with ſo much Vio- 
ence, received the whole benefit of that Pillage, 
To, explain this Fact, it is neceſſary to be inform- 
cd that the Antiates taking advantage of the Fa- 
mine with which Rome was afflicted, and of the 
Diſcord which rages between the People and the 
Senate, bad made Incurſions up to the very Gates 
of the City, and yet the People cou d not be pre- 
vailed upon to march out to drive back the Ene- 
alk; - Coriolanys could not bear this Inſult ; He 
ask'd leave of the Conſuls to take Arms. He put 
himſelf at the head of his Friends, and to induce 
the Plebeian Soldiers to follow him, promiſed to 
bring them bome laden with Booty. The Sol- 
= diers, who were well acquainted with his Valour . 
and Experience in War, and who beſides found 
themſelves ſharply preſt by Hunger, crowded to his 
Standard. Coriolanus, follow'd by the bravelt Plebei- 
ans, march'd out of Rome, ſurpriſed the Enemies 
ſcattered all over the Country, beat them in ſeve- 
ral Engagements, drove them quite into their own 
Territories, and at laſt forced them to ſhut them- 
ſelves up in Autium. He then uſed Reprifals, and 
while he held the Gates of that City as it were 
| K 3 ſealed 
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| ſealed up by the Fear of his Arms, and the Terror | 
of his Name, his Soldiers in their turn ravaged. 

their Territory, cut down their Corn, and gather- 
ed in their Haryeſt Sword in hand. That Gene- 
ral gaye his conſent to 1 this Grain, 
only to help, them to ſupport their Wives and 
Children, and by their example to incite the reſt 
of the Plebeiaus to ſeek Proviſions boldly in the 


* " 


Country of their Enemies. wh | 
Bur thoſe of the People who had not had any 
hand in this, Expedition, cou'd not without a ſe- 
cret Jealouſy behold Coriolanus's Soldiers return in- 
to Rome laden with Corn. Decius, who had diſ- 
covered theſe Sentiments in them, reſolved to im- 
prove them to his own ends, and doubted not but 
thoſe Plebeians, envious of the good Fortune of 
their Neighbours, wou'd readily condemn Corio- 
lanus for a generous Action by which they them; 
ſelves had received no benefit. 
That Tribune, who was urgent and audacious, 
inſolently asked Coriolanus whether he was King 
of Rome, and by what Authority he had difpoſed 
of what belong'd to the Republic. Coriolanus, ſur- 
priſed at an Accuſation againſt which he had pre- 
pared no Defence, contented himſelf with giving 
a bare Relation of the matter of Fact, as we have 
ſtated it. He repreſented that one part of the Peo- 
ple had received the Advantage of the Spoils of 
the Enemy, and called with a loud Voice the Cen- 
turions and chief of the Plebeians that went with 
him in that Incurſion, to bear Teſtimony to the 
Truth. But thoſe who had not been Sharers in 
the Corn of the Antiates, being more numerous 
than Coriolarus's Soldiers, made for much Noiſe, 
that thoſe Captains cou'd not be heard. The Tri- 
bunes, finding the People were blown up again 
to their former Animoſity, laid hold of this Op- 
portunity to colle& the Suffrages; and Coriolanus 
was at length condemned to perpetual * 
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Moſt of the Nobles and Patricians thought O. H. |. 7 
themſelves in a manner Baniſhed with this n 
Man, who had always been the Defender and Sup- I j,. Dec. 1. 
porter of their Order. At firſt they were undet᷑ l. 2. Year of 
a general Conſternation; but Indignation and Rome 263. 

Rage quickly ſucceeded, Some reproached Yale- 

rius, that he had miſ-led the Senate by his artful 
Diſcourſes; others reproached themſelves for their 

Exceſs of Condeſcention to the People; all re- 

nted that they had not rather endured the laſt 

xtremities, than have abandoned ſo illuſtrious 

ae to the Inſolence of a ſeditious Rab- 

Coriolauus, alone unconcerned in appearance at 

his Diſgrace, left the Aſſembly_ with the ſame 

Tranquility as if he had been acquitted. He went 

firit to his Houſe, where he found his Mother, 

named Heturia, and Volumnia his Wife all drown- 

ed in Tears, and in the firſt Tranſports of their 

Grief. He exhorted them in few words to bear 

this reverſe of Fortune with Conſtancy; and after 

having recommended to them the care of his 

Children, which were yet but Infants, he ſtrait 

left his Houſe and Rome, ſingle, and without per- 

mitting any of his Friends to accompany him, or 

any of his Servants or Slaves to attend him. Some 

Patricians and ſome young Senators only went 


„ 


with him to the Gates of the City; but without 
ſpeaking one Word ta them, or uttering the leaſt 


omplaint, he parted from them, neither thank- 
ing them. for What was paſt, nor entreating them 

about the future. £9 
Never did the People teſtifie more Joy, no not 
even upon vanquiſhing the greateſt Enemies of 
Nome, than they ſhewed for the Advantage they 
had now gained over the Senate and he Body of 
the Nobility. The Form of the Government 
received an abſolute Change by the Condemna- 
tion and Exile of Coriolanus; an i the People, who» 
| 4s  _ betore 
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ant upon the Patrician; wett 
now become their Judges, and had got themſelves 
n Fate of the Greateſt in the 
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tereſts, or ſo little eſteemed as ro give them no 


rate Talents, capable of Bufineſs, but without 


ion of their Succeſſors. The Senators and Pa- 
ed of that great Dignity, beca 


paſſed from the Senate into the Aſſembly: of the 
People, or, to ſpeak more truly, into the Hands 


of their Tribunes, who, under pretence of de- 
fending the Concerns of private Perſons, made 
themſelves the Arbiters of the Government. The 
Conſuls alone, thoſe Supreme Heads of the Re- 
public, were the only Perſons they ſtood in ae 
of. It was to weaken their Power and Credit, 


that they endeavoured to keep that Dignity from 4 f 


falling to any, but Patricians devoted to their In- 


cauſe to be apprehenſive of any thing they cou d 
do. And to prepare the Multitude to give their 
Votes conformable to their private views, they 
with great Cunning inſinuated in all Aſſemblies, 
that the beſt Captains were not the moſt fit to 
govern a Commonwealth. That Men of their 
exalted Courage, being always uſed to an abſo- 
lute Power in the Armies, brought home with 
their Victories a Spirit of Pride, ever dangerous 
in a Free State. That in the Fatal Obligation the 


People lay under, to chuſe their Conſuls only out 
of the Body of the Patriciaus, it was of great Im- 


portance to them to pick out Men of but mode - 


"Loo great an Elevation and Superiority. 
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The People, who now only acted according to 
the Impreſſion they received from their  Magi- 
ſtrates, refuſed their Voices to the greateſt Men 
in the Republic, in the Comitia held in che Con- 
ſulate of ©. Sulpitius and Sp. Largius for the Ele- 


tricians were formerly uſed to — they pleaſ- 
ſe none cbu'd be 
ANG Elected, 


Elected, but in an Aſſembly by Centuries, "wheres! 
im the Nobihity bad the Majority of Voices? But 
now che Prople out · number'd the Patricia By 
the artful bers — of the Tribunes, who 
found ways to ga 


no Credit in the Senate, and wou'd never have 
attained that Dignity if they had deſerved it. 
We may obſerve upon this oceaſion, that the 
Senate and the People, always oppoſite in their 
inions, both acted contrary to their real Inte- 
reſts, and ſeemed to aim at joyning two things in- 
compatible. All the Romans, as well Patricians as 
Plebeians, aſpired to the Conqueſt of Dah; the 
Command of the Armies was reſerved to the Pa- 
 #rivians only, who were in Poſſeſſion of the Dig- 
nities of the State; they had no Soldiers but the 
Plebeians, whom they wou'd reduce to that timid 
Submifſion and that ſervile Dependance, which 
they-cou'd ſcarce have expected in mean Artificers, 
a Populace bred up and educated in obſcurity. 
The People, on the contrary, powerful, nume- 
rous, and full of that Ruggedneſs growing from 
a continual Exerciſe of Arms, in order to leſſen 
the Authority of the Government, deſired no 
Conſuls and Generals, but what wou'd be indul- 
gent, meek, complacent to the Multitude, and 
uch as wou'd behave themſelves towards their Sol- 
diers, rather with the modeſt Manners of Equa- 
lity, than with that lofty and imperious Air 
which the Command of Armies naturally gives a 
General. In order to put an end to the Miſun- 
derſtanding which was between thoſe two Orders 
of the Republic, either they ought both of them 
joyntly to have reſolved to content themſelves 
peaceably with the narrow limits of their little 
State, without undertaking to make Conqueſts; 
or the Pairieians, if they were defirous * ſub- 
: | | . uing 
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ſome and intimidate others. C. D. H. 1. 8: 
Julius and P. Pinarius Rufus were prochimed_ Tar of 
Conſuls: They were but indifferent Soldiers, had Nome 64. 
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. duing their Neghboun, ſnou'd have allowed a 
greater ſhare in the Government to a warlike Pear! 
| pts Citizens during Winter, but Soldiers all che 
ummer; and the People, on their Aide, ſnou'd 
have named to the Command none but the beſt 
Generals in the Republic. 
Iowe this Reſßeckion to the Events that follow; 
and we ſhall ſee that it was not long before the 
People repented their having intruſted the Go». 
verament of the State, and the Command of the 
Armies, to two Men equally incapable of thoſe 
FR K Hl 
Coriolanus, wandering about after his Departure 
from Rome, did not ſo much look out for an 46 
lum or Retreat, as for Means and Opportunities 
of avenging his Wrongs. That exalted Spirit, 
that Roman ſo unmoveable in appearance, being 
now wholly given over to himſelf, cou'd not re- 
fiſt the ſecret Motions of his Reſentment; and in 
the deſigns which he laid for the deſtruction 
of his Enemies, he was not aſhamed ro involve 
the Ruin of his Country it ſelf. He ſpent the 
firſt Days of his Baniſhment at a Country Seat. 
His Mind, toſt about by violent Paſſions, formed 
ſucceſſively different Schemes. At length, after 
having caſt his Eyes upon the ſeveral Nations, 
that were Neighbours and Enemies to Rome, 
Sabins, Maui, 'Tuſcans, Volſci, and Hernici, he 
found none that ſeemed more inveterate againſt 
the Romans, and at the ſame time more in a Con- 
dition to enter into a War, than the Volſci, the 
Inhabitants of the Ancient Latium. N 
They were a Republic, or a Community con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral little Towns united by a League, 
and governed by an Aſſembly of Deputies from 
each Canton. This Nation bordering upon Rome, 
Wo and jealous: of her riſing Greatneſs, had always 
ke oppoſed it with remarkable Courage; but the War 
| had not been ſo ſucceſsful ro them as they expected. 
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The Nomam had taken from them ſeveral ſmall | 
Boroughs, and part of their Territory; ſo that in 
the laſt War, the Volſci, after having been beaten 
in ſeveral Engagements, were at length reduced 
to a neceſſity of ſuing for a Truce for two Vears, 
in order to get time to repair their broken Strength: 
But chis did not leſſen the Animoſity which burnt 
in their Hearts; they ſought all over Zaly to ſtir 
up new Enemies againſt the Romans, and upon 
their Reſentment it + that 2 built his 
hopes of engaging them to take up Arms again. 
But he was = unfit Man in the World to 
perſuade them to ſuch a Deſign; he alone had 
done them more Miſchief than all the reſt of the 
Romans ;z more than once he had cut to pieces 
their Troops, ravaged their Country, taken and 
plunder'd their Towns: the Name of Corjolanus 
was as odious as it was formidable throughout the 
whole: Community of the Holſci. N | 
Beſides, that little Republic was then governed 
Tullus Attius, the General of that Nation, jea- 
lous of the Glory of Coriolanus, who had beat 
him in all the occaſions wherever they had fought 
inſt each other; a Diſgrace which Men wou'd 
ly hide even from themſelves, but which they 
never forgive. Nothing could be more dangerous 
than to put himſelf into the Hands of an Enemy, 
who, to efface the ſhame of his Defeats, might 
uade his Citizens ro deftroy him. All theſe Livy 1. +: 
ſons offered themſelves to the Mind of Corio- Plur. in 
lanus; but immoderate Thirſt of Vengeance pre- crop ; 
vailed in a Heart incapable of Fear, and he came} 3 
to a Reſolution to apply directly to Tullus him- Max. 1. 5. 
ſelf: % | * c. 2 and 4. 
He departed from his Retreat in Diſguiſe ; and 
in the Evening entered Antium, the chief City 
of the Community of the Yol/ei, He went di- 
rectly to Tullus's Houſe,” with his Face covered: 
He ate him down, without ſpeaking one Word, 
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5 it 4 arth, a Place ſacted in all rhe” 
JU aricicnt Paganiſm. A Behaviour ſo en. 
. efa6rdinary,, and a certain Air of. Authority that 
never 8 8 5 Great Men, ſurpriſed the nf 
they ran to tell their Maſter. Tullus came, 
| e who he was, en he <4 


Lil L 1. 1017 
PA OR. diſcovering biraſelf: 8 


If: thou 
4 doſt not yet know me, ſays he, I am Cain 

& Marcius, m my Sirname is Coriolanus, the only 
« Reward left me of all my Services. I am ba- 
4 niſhed from Rome by the Hatred of the Peo- 

le, and the Puſilanimity of the Great; W pan 
6 N e; it lies in thy Power to emp a red 
<« Sword againſt my Foes and thy Country's. If thy j 
ce Republic will not accept of my Service, | give 
«© my 1 into thy s; put an end to an 
« Enemy, that may elſe come to do more e 
& 75 70 to thy Country. 
Tullus amazed at the greatneſs of his Soul, 
him his Hand ; © Fear _ „Martius, ſays h 
*. Thy Confidence i is the Pledge of Op. Seer, 
& By bringi inging us thy ſelf, 50 give 
« than ever thou tookeft from us. And 5 — oh 
<« ingly we ſhall take care to acknowledge 9 4 
4 Seryices better than thy r 0. 
c“ great a Captain may juſtly ex the greats 
3 eſt Honours from the Valle. Ie —5 led 
him into his Apartment, where they privately 
2 about the means of 8 the 
af, .. 

We have already ſaid, that there. um ab this 
time a Truce between the Volſei and the Romans 
the buſineſs was to bring the former to a Reſolu- 
tion of breaking it. But this was not without its 
_ difficulties, becauſe of the late Loſſes and Defeats 
which the Folſei had ſuffered in the laſt War. 
Tullus, | in concert with Corzolanus, ſought a Pre- 
tence to ſtir up their old le The Ro- 
mans 
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mhns\ were preparing to repreſent ſome publi 
Sports, ih Ter Th eligion, ot tho : 
times ; the People about Rome flocked to them. 
from all parts, and there went particularly a great 
umber of the 142 They were diſperſed in 
d Parts of the City; nay, there were ſever. 
rab that not being able ro find Hoſts to receive 
them lay under Tents in the Public Places. This 
multitude of Strangers gave Uneaſineſs to. 
the: Conſuls; and to add to it, Tu/lus cauſed a 
falſe Alarm to be given, that the Volſei were to 
ſet. Fire to ſeveral parts of Rome. The Conſuls 
made their Report of this to the Senate; and as 
they were well acquainted with the Inveteracy of 
that Nation, the Magiſtrates cauſed an Order to 
be publiſhed throughout the City, enjoyning all 
the FVolſei to depart from it before Night, and 
even preſcribing the Gate thro' which they thould 
paſs. This Order was executed ſtrictly, and all 
of that Nation were inſtantly driven out of Rome, 
They carried with them each into his Canton the 
ſhame of this ill Uſage, and a ſtrong. deſire of 
Revenge. Tullus met them in the way as by 
chance; and after having heard the unworthy 
manner in which they had been ſeat out of Rome; 
6 Is:ir-poflible, ſays he, they cou'd drive you 
from a Public Feſtival, and as it were from an 
« Afﬀembly of Gods and Men, like the Profaneſt 
&« 'Wretches and Outlaws? Can you, after ſuch vile 
c Treatment, try to conceal from your ſelyes the 
„ irrcconcileable Averſion which the Romans bear 
= © you? Will you wait, till, ſpite of the Truce 
Which has made us lay down our Arms, they 
come and ſurprize you, and lay waſte your Ter- 
“ ritories once ain? 5 n 
An Aſſembly of the States was held tumultuouſlyg 
the more violent ſort were for taking Arms im- 
= mcdiately, and for carrying Fire and Sword into tho 
| 5 Territory 
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Territory of Nome, in revenge for the Inſult the 
had recelved. But Tullus, who directed this At- 
fair, adviſed them, before they broke out, to ſend 
for Coriolanus into their Aſſembly: „ That Cap- 
„ tain, ſays be, whoſe Valour we have ſo often 
e felt; now mote an Enemy to the Romans than 
de the Polſei, ſeems to have been brought hither 
« by the Gods to reſtore our Affairs; and he will 
„give us no Counſels, whereof he will not ſhare 

„the Dangers of the Execution. The Roman was 
called, and introduced into the Aſſembly: he ap- 
pear d with a Countenance ſad, but reſolute at the 
lame time; all preſent fixed their Eyes attentive - 
ly upon a Man that had been mort dreadful to 
them; than all the reſt of the Romans put toge- 
ther; and they liſtned to his Words with that 
Reſpect, which is always paid to Merit under 
Perſecution. IT ne 
e None of you can be ignorant, ſays he to 
e them, that I am condemned to perpetual Ba- 
cc niſhment, thro' the Malice or Weakneſs of 
„ thoſe who are the Authors or Accomplices of 
% my Diſgrace. If I had ſought only a Place of 
« Refuge, I might have retired either among the 
« Latins our Allies, or to ſome Roman Colony. 
« But a Life fo obſcure had been to me inſup- 
& portable, and I always thought it was better 
«for a Man to throw it up, than to ſee him- 
« ſelf reduced to ſuch a condition, as to be able 
6“ neither to ſerve his Friends, nor be revenged 
& upon his Enemies.” This is my Temper: 1 
© wou'd deſerve by my Sword the AHylum I ask 
e of you: Let us joyn our common R 
ec ments. You know full well that thoſe'ungrate- 
« ful Citizens, who have baniſhed me ſo unjuſtly, 
«are your moſt inveterate Foes: Rome, that 
«© Haughty City, threatens you with her Chains. 
6 It is your Intereſt to weaken ſuch formidable 
„ Neighbours: I find, with pleaſure, that you 


are 
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Fare diſpoſed to renew the War, and T-confeſs 
it ds the — way to ſtop the Progreſs of that 
ambitibus Nation. But in order to render this 
War ſucceſsful, it is neceſſary that it ſhou'd 
ebe zuſt in the ſight of the Gods, or at leaſt a 
EA pear ſo before Men; it is neceſſary that the Mo- 
tive or Pretence upon which you ſhall take up 
Arms, be ſuch as may engage your Neigh- 
e bours, and procure you new Allies. Feign that 


it is your deſire to convert the Truce which is 


between the two Nations into a ſolid Peace: 
Let the Ambaſſadors that you fend to Rome 
upon this account, demand only this one Con- 
dition, namely, a Reſtitution of the Lands 
«which have been taken from you, either by the 
„chance of War, or in compulſive Treaties. 
Vou are not to be informed that the Territory 
“ of Rome, at the Foundation of that City, was 
at moſt but of five or fix Miles Extent. That 
little Canton is inſenſibly become a great Coun- 
try Dy the Conqueſts, or to ſpeak more truly, 
„ by the Uſurpations of the Romans. Volſci, 
„ Sabins, Aqui, - Albans, Tuſcans, Latins, in a 
word, there is not a Nation in their Neigh- 
bourhood from which they have not wreſted 
$6:fome of her Towns, and part of her Territory. 
Theſe are ſo many Allies that will join with 
you in an Affair which is common to you all, 
and concerns each of you alike.- we 
ef the Romans, intimidated by the Terror 
* of your Arms, | conſent to reſtore to you the 
Cities, the Towns, and the Lands which they 
«have ſtrip'd you of, then, after your Example, 
the other Nations of 7taly will demand each 
e Athe Domain that they have loſt: which will at 
Lone ſtroke reduce that proud Nation to the 
ame ſtate of Weakneſs in which it was in its 
* Origin: Or if ſhe undertakes, as I doubt not 
ſne will, to hold thoſe Uſurpations by of 
| | Arms, 
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cc have both Gods and Men 


their Superiors, after the Example of the 
tius, aſpired to the Honour of being Allie 
h 


„„ Towns and Lands which we have loſt by* 
<. of a ſolid and laſting Peace; otherwiſe we cam. 
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% Arms, then in a War ſ0"equitable ven walk 
«-YourcAlties-will tye themſelves mort 0 
64 r00y0u3 there Will bc formed a) 
iets capable of roying, or at leaſt of 
it 8 ſo faſtidious” I Will der 
40 mention de litrle Capacity I habe gain Lago 
4 War: Soldier or Captain, in whatever 
“you place me, I will gladly ſacrifice ny Life 
to reven cnge y you of our common Enemies 
This Diſcourſe was heard with pleaſube, as are 
all thoſe that e and flatter” our Paſſi 
War was reſoly'd on; the Community of the 


Folſti' intraſted the Conduct of it to 99 85 


Coriolanusy and to bind the Roman more 

to the 'Yol/clax Nation, they conferred o 
the Quality of Senator. At the ſame 
according to his Advice, they diſpatched — 
baſſadors to Romt; where they were no foon 
arriyed, but they repreſented ro the Senate” 


the Reman People; but in order to make 
Union everlaſting, We demand, ſaid thoſe Am. 
„ baſſadors, that the Republic reſtore to us t 


& chance of War. This will be the ſureſt Pledge 
& not avoid taking rn of them again by 


&. force of Arms. 1 
The Ambaſſadors be ing retired, the Senate MD4d E 

not ſpend much time in deliberation - It was un- 3 | 
known to Rome what it was to yield to Menace; 
and it was à Fundamental Maxim of their Ge- 
vernment not to ſubmit to an Enemy, even tho' - 
Victorious; ſo that the Ambaſſadors were foon | 
called in again. The firſt Conſul replied in fer 
words, that Fear wou'd never make the Romans © 
owe up what wy had conquered l 


lour; z 4 
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lour; and chat if the Volſei took Arms the -firſt; 
the Romans wou d lay them down the laſt; with 
s- they were diſmiſs d. The return of. theſe 
mbaſladors Was follow'd by a Declaration of 
War. Tullus and Coriolanut, who foreſaw the Se- 
nate s Anſwer, held their Troops in a readineſs to 


8 it 
of the Romans and their Allies, before 


cad of t 

Territor 
the Contuls bad taken any meaſures for reſiſting 
him. n to Livy, he firſt drove from Circæum 
Colony of Romans that were eſtabliſhed there; 
t Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, (gys that the Inhabi- 
tants, intimidated by the approach of the Enemy, 
opened their Gates, and that Coriolanus only obli- 
ge them to furniſh him with Proviſions and 
aths for his Soldiers. He then took from the 
a % Satricum, Longulum, Poluſca, and Coriols, 
which they had won but a little before from the 
Polſciz he alſo made himſelf Maſter of Corbis, 
Fitellium, Trebia, Labicum, and Pedum; Bola, for 
ing reſiſtance, was carried Sword in hand, 


yd. the een up to the fury of an 
Enemy victorious enraged. Coriolanus's Sol- 
diers, diſperſing about the Country, carried Fire 
= and Sword in all parts. But in this general Plun- 


15 in the Country to defend the entrance 
inſt che Enemy, while Coriolanus at the 
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the Houſes and Eſtates of the Patricians. Corio- 
= Janus. affected ſo remarkable a diſtinction, either 
out of his former Love for thoſe of. his own Or- 
der; or, which is more probable, to render the 
Senate ſuſpicious to the People, and to encreaſe 
the Diſſentions which were between them. | 

This Conduct had all the Effect which he ex- 
pected from it. The People failed not to accuſe 


. = 


ee Senate publickly of having an Underſtanding 


En 998. of perung him.on. purpoſe 
=_ "XY "= 


n. Action. Tullus, with a Body of Re- 


he main Army threw himſelf into the 


and Burning, they had private Orders to ſpare 
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drove ſo great a Captain to throw Rimſelf in de 


very Soldiers of Talus bimſelf, drawn by the 
their, General, and declare they acknowledge no | I | 


Breaſt. The Eyes of all taly were turned upon 
the Romans and the Yol/ci, Who only by the 


in their Fortune: So true it is, that the Strength 


and Bravery of its Troops, as in the Experience 
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to come at the Head of ih in order to a- 
bolich the Tribunitias Power. The Palirisns o 
their fide upbraided the People, chat they had 


ſpair into the Party 6F the Ehetiy. Suſpicion; 
Dittrult, Hatred, igned in both Factions; at 
in theſ Diſorders they thoughr lefg of 8 
the Yolſci, than of decrying and NN the De: 
meſtic Foc. The two Coils, hid Bei the 
V alls of Rome, made Levies but ffüwly. 8 | 
autius, and Sextiis, Furius, Who tcredtd them, 
did not ſhew more Courage and Reſolution. It 
was viſible they were afraid to venture themſelves 
dgainit ſo great a General. The People them · 
ſelves, and their Funes, who were ſo Herce in 
the public Forum, wete in no haſte to give their 
Names to be inrolled; none cared for furring out 
of Rome, whether they had tid great Opinion of 
the Capacity of their Leaders, or becauſe they 
found t s deſerted by their Allies WHO ad 
changed ſides with Fortune. ae 
Ceoriolanus, finding no Army in the Field to op» 
poſe his Deligns, 3 ſtill on, rakes Labin. 
um, and at length comes and ehcamps at the. 
lian Trenches five Miles diſtance from R:. 
Upon the Fame of this great fun of Surdefs, 
moſt of the Yolſci flock to Corivlants's. Atmy. The 


hopes of the Sack and Plunder of Rome, leave 
other hut the Roman : 'This was in a manner a freſh 4 
Victory which Coriolanus gained over Tullut, and 
Which left a ſharp Reſentment in that Vue 


Change of their Generals had felt {6 great a onc 
of a State conſiſts not ſo much in the Number 4 
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of him who commands them. The Conſternation 
was general at Rm. The People, who from the 
top of their Walls bebold the Enemies ſpread all 
over che Qountry, with loud Cries demand Peace. 
2 in the Forum, that they ſhou'd 
annul the Sentence of Condemnation which had 
ſt upon | Coriolanus, and recall him from his 
vile: In a word, that very People which had 
but lately baniſhed him with ſo much Fury, now 
call for his Return with equal Violence. 
Moſt of the Patricians oppoſed it, either to re- 
move the Suſpicion of their having kept up the 
leaſt Intelligence with him, or only out of that 
Spirit of Generoſity ſo common among the Ko- 


; maus, which made them never more averſe to 
Peace than upon ill Succeſs. There then iſſued 


from the Senate that reſolute and haughty Anſwer, 
vhich they maintained but indifferently atterwards, 
That the Romans wou'd never grant any thing to 
2 Rebel, fo long as he remained in Arms. 
Coriolauus, acquainted: and enraged with this 
Reply, breaks up his Camp, marches directly ro 
Nome, and inveſts the Place in order to beſiege it. 
A Deſign ſo daring throws both the Patricians 
and the People into an equal Conſternation; all 
their Hearts and Reſolutions fail them; Hatred 


gives way to Fear. The Senate and Peaple 
no jointly concur to ſue for Peace: They ſend 
Deputies to Coriolanus, nay and chuſe out for this 


Negotiation five Men of Conſular Dignity, and . Minuci- 
ſuch of the Senate as had moſt firmly adhered to us. Poſthu- 
his Intereſts. | — 
The Volſei made theſe Deputies paſs thro? two |... 3 
Ranks of Soldiers ſtanding to their Arme, and Ce- Pais, 
riolanus ſurrounded by his chief Officers received Q. Sulpici: 


chem ſcared in his Tribunal, with the State of an w. 


y that was reſolved to preſcribe the Law. 
The Romans exhorted him in modeſt and pathe- 


; tick Terms to give Peace to the two Nations; 


| fy, and 
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and conjured. him not to puſh the Adv antages 
which his Arms ger, the Volſei; ſo far ag to 
forget the Welfare of his Country. But they xe: 
ceived only this ſevere Anſwer; That they might 
obtain a Treaty, if oy reſtored to the Yol/cithe 
Country which they had taken from them; 4 — 
gave that Nation the ſame Right of Citizens whieh 
they had granted to the Latius, and if they te : 
called the Roman Colonies from the Towns which 
they had got poſſeſſion of unjuſtly. Coriolanus 
having uſed this haughty ſtrain as to what related 
to the Concerns of the Public, came to a more 
entle Behaviour towards. the Deputies. He of- 
ered them in particular to do them all the kind 
Offices that they cou'd juſtly expect from au old 
Friend. But the only Favour thoſe generous. No- 
mans asked of him, was, That he wou'd-with- 
draw his Troops from the Territory of Rome, 
while the Senate and People came to a final de- 
termination either for Peace or War. Corzolaugs, 
for their ſakes, granted thirty days Truce, to be 
obſerved only with reſpect to the proper Territo- 
ry of Rome He then diſmiſſed the Deputies, ho 
promiſed that the Senate ſhou'd return him a de- 
ciſive Anſwer in the thirty Days. He ſpent; that 
time in taking other Latin Towns, and aſter that 
Expedition, appeared once more at the Gates of 
Rome with his whole Army. 965 (44 ä Ane 
Other Deputies were immediately ſent to him, 
who conjured him to exact nothing but what 
might be agreeable to the Dignity of the Roman 
Name; but Coriolanus, naturally ſtern and inflex- 
ible, without any apparent Anger, but alſo with- 
out Pity, coldly rephed, that che Romans had no 
other choice but Reſtitution or War; that he al- 
lowed them only three Days more to come to a 
Reſolution, and that after the expiration of this 
further, Term, they thow'd not be permitted to 
come to his Camp again. 25m 
| c 
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Thie Return of theſe Envoys augmented the 
public Conſternation. Every Body runs to Arms; 
ſome poſt themſelves upon the Ramparts; others 
ſtand to the Guard of the Gates, for fear of being 
betrayed by the private Adherents of Coriolanus ; 
while ſome forrify themſelves in their very Houſes, 


as if the Enemy had already been Maſter of the 


City. In this Confuſion there was neither Diſcipline 
nor Command. The Conſuls, wholly poſſeſſed by 
their Fear, ſeemed'to have renounced the Duties 
of their Office: The Tribunes were not now ſo 
much as heard of. In this univerſal Terror the 
common People ſeemed as it were to receive Or- 
ders only from their Apprehenſions: They were 
no longer the ſame haughty and intrepid Romans 
that they uſed to be; the Courage of the Nation 
ſeemed to be gone over with Coriolanus into the 
-Camp of the Yol/ci. The Senate aſſembles; Ex- 


-pedient upon Expedient is propoſed; no Deſign is 


formed becoming the Roman Honour: all deter- 
mines in ſending new Deputies to the Enemy, and 
to work upon him the more, they reſolve to em- 
ploy the Miniſters of their Religion. ; 
The Prieſts, the Sacrificers, the Augurs, and 
the Guardians of the facred Things, veſted in their 
Ceremonial Habirs, march forth of Rome in a 
kind of Proceſſion. They enter the Enemy's 
Camp with a Countenance grave and modeſt, and 
ſuch as was likely to ſtrike an Awe upon the Mul- 
titude. He that was to ſpeak for all, beſeeches 
© Corivlanus by the Reſpect he owed to the Gods, 


and by all that was moſt ſacred in Religion, to 


grant Peace to his Country; but they found him 
equally hard and inexorable. He told them that 
what they asked lay wholly in the Power of the 
Romans, who might have Peace, whenever they 
thought fit to reſtore the Countries which they 
uſurped from their Neighbours. He added, he 
was not 1gnorant that the firſt Kings of Rome, 8 

3 ir 
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nied by a great number of Women of her own 


ſtir up the Ambition of the Roman, and wt 


| Hazard of loſing theirrightful Dominion, and that 


- outward tokens of Reſpect and Veneration which 
the leaſt of his former Demands. 
they look'd upon the Republic to be juſt upon the 


Vith Tears in their Eyes, and proſtrate before the 
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their Robberies, had been ſo politic as to 
abroad, that the Gods decreed the Empire df the 
World to the City of Rome. That the Senate 
had taken great Pains to keep up an Opinion Which 
Religion had made Revereht; and that the Peo- 
plc, prejudiced and infatuated with rhoſe Viſions, 
ooked upon all Wars to be Juſt and Holy which 
tended to the Advancement of their Country's 
Greatneſs. But that the Neighbours of Nome did 
not think themſelves bound to ſubmit themſelves 
to their Yoke, upon the Credit of Revelations ſo 
mercenary and ſuſpicious. That the preſent State 
of Affairs ſufficiently proved their Falſity; that 
he muſt frankly tell them he was ſure of carrying 
the Town very ſhortly. That the Romans, to n- 
void reſtoring Lands unjuſtly acquired, ran the 


for his part, he proteſted before the Gods that he 
Was innocent of all the Blood that was likely to 
be ſhed thro' their Obſtinacy in detaining the Fruit 
of their Uſurpations. Having then ſhewn ſome 


he thought due to the Sanctity of their Character, 
he ſent them back without abaring any thing in 


When the People faw them return to Nome 
without having been able to obtain any Conceſſion, 


brink of Deſtruction. The Temples were crowd- 
ed with old Men, Women and Children, who all 


Altars, implored of the Gods the preſervation of 
their Country. ; | 
Such was the melancholy face of Things in the 
City, when a Roman Lady named Yaleria, Siſter 
of Yalerins Publicola, moved by à kind of divine 
Inſpiration, came out of the Capitol, accompa- 
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8 abandon'd by 
The Tears which Vale ſhed in abundance in- 
terrupted this affectionate Piſcourſe, which He- 
. 4uria anſwered with equal Sadneß: You apply, 
Valeria, to a gy weak Ex FAROE THe 4 — pou 
- 45 addreſs lves to two Women buried 
+, neath 3 of Affliction. Since chat — 
* nate Day when the People, in their fury, fo un- 


ce juſtly baniſhed Cariolanus, ve have never ſeen | 


& any thing of Fat filial Reſpect, and that ten- 
« der Affection which he l 7 1en had always 
„ ſhewn for bis Mother, and for a Wife eyer dear 
c to him, When he returned from the Aſſembly 
„ where he had been condemned, he look'd up- 
on us with a fierce Air, and after having con- 


. . for ſome time in a gloomy Silence, Tis 
L 4 done, 


TAY. to the ej, that 
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ce Ane, ſays he to us, Coriolanut is condenined 5* 
Dur ungrateful Citizens have baniſhed me for 
cr Ver from the Boſome of my Country. Sup- 
port this blow of Fortune with a Courage wor- 
ct ti of two Roman Women. I recommend my 
“ Children to your care; Farewell, I now 1 
« and leave without regret a City where all Men 
ce gf Virtue are hated and perſecuted: With theſe 
Words he broke away. We began to follow him; 
J held his eldeſt Son by the Hand, and Volummia, 
all drowned in Tears, carried the youngeſt in 
her Arms. Then turning to us; Come no 
cc further, ſays he, and give over your vain Com- 
& plaints. You have now no Son, my Mother; 
ce and thou, Yolumnia, the beſt of Women, thy 
“ Husband is for ever loſt to thee. May the 
& Gods grant that thou mayeſt quickly find ano- 
ce ther, worthy of thy Virtue, and more fortu- 
&« nate than Coriolauus His Wife, at theſe cruel 
“ and inhumane words, ſwoons away with Brief, 
&« and while I run to her Aſſiſtance, he leaves us 
cc abruptly with the Hard- heartedneſs of a-Barba- 
& rian, without ſo much as receiving our laſt Ems 
„ braces, and without giving us, in ſo intolerable 
& an Affliction, the ſligbteſt proof of Compaſſion 
„ for our Miſery. He departs from Roma; alone, 
& without Servants, without Money, and-with- 
cc gut even telling us to what part of the World 
ce He wou'd direct his Steps. Ever ſince he leſt 
c“ us he has never in the leaſt enquired after his 
„ Family, nor given us any account of his Welfare; 
& ſo that it ſeems as if in the general Hatred which 
he ſhews to his Country, his Mother and his 
„Wife were his greateſt Enemies. 
„ What Succets then can you expect from our 
„ Intreaties to a Man fo implacable? Can two 
cc Women bend that ſtubborn Heart, which the 
« Miniſters of our Religion themſelves could not 
C ſoften? And indeed what ſhall I ſay to him? 
& What 
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< What can I reaſonably deſire of him? That he 
d pardon ungrateful Citizens, who have 
c teated him like a Man blackened. with the 
c fouleſt Crimes? That he would take Compaſſi- 
on upon a violent Populace which had none for 
cer his Innocence? And that he wou d betray a Na- 
&.-tion,, which has not 222 him an 4 
lum, but has even preferred him to her moſt 
&< illuſtrious Citizens in the Command of her Ar- 
ce mics? With what Brow can I preſume to ask 
4 him to abandon ſuch . Protectors, in 
& order to deliver himſelf again into the Hands of 
e his moſt bitter Enemies? Can a Roman Mother, 
& and a Roman Wife, with Decency exact from 
n Son and a Husband things which mutt diſho- 
&. nour him before both and Men? Mourn- 
c ful Circumſtance, in which we have not Power 
„ . to hate the moſt formidable Enemy of our 
Country! Give us up therefore to our unha 
257 Deſtiny; leave us buried in our juſt Afflicti- 


Valeria and the other Ladies that accompanied 
her, made no Anſwer but with their Tears. Some 
embrace her Knees; others beſcech FVolumnia to 
join her Prayers to theirs; all conjure Veturia not 
tor:refuſe her Country this laſt Aſſiſtance. The 
Mother of Coriolanus, overcome by Intreaties fo 
| promiſes to take this new Deputation up- 
on her, if the Senate agrees to it. /aleria gave 
advice of it to the Conſuls, who made the Propo- 
ſal of it in full Senate. The Affair was long de- 
bated: Some oppoſed it, fearing leſt Coriolanus 
ſhou'd detain all thoſe Ladies, who were of the 
chief Families in Rome, and by that means force 
them to open their Gates without ſo much as 
drawing his Sword. Some were even for ſecuring 
bis Mother, his Wife and his Children, as ſo ma- 
ny Hoſtages that might bring him to a better 
Temper: But the Majority approved this Deputa- 
N tion, 
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This Advice carried it, and 
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leria with this Deſign, wou d give it Sueceſ and 
that no Treachery was to be apprehended ſrom a 
Man of the Character of Cariolauus, fierce indeed, 
ſevere and inflexible, but not capable of violating 
the Law of Nations. | 
| next Day all the 
moſt illuſtrious of the Roman Ladies ropaired «to 
Hoturias Houſe. There they preſently. maunted 
a number of Chariots which the Confuls had er- 
dered to be made ready for them, and without any 2 
Guard took the way to the Enemy's Camp. 
Coriolauus perceiving? from afar that long train 
of Coaches and Chariots, ſent out Perſons te ſec 
hat it ſhou'd mean: Word was quickly brought 
him that it was his Mother, his Wife, and a great 
number of other Women coming to the Camp. 
He was at firſt ſurprized that Roman Ladies, bred 
up in that auſtere Retiroment, which was ſuch an 
. ur to them, ſhou'd prevail upon themſelyes 
to come unguarded into an Army of Foes, among 
Soldiers, who are commonly ſo licentious and un- 
ruly.“ He judged what Views the Romans had in 

fo unheard-of a Deputation: He conceived that 
this was the laſt Expedient the Senate cou d think BY 
of to work upon him. He determined to receiyc 
them with the ſame Reſpe& that he had paid to 
the Miniſters of Religion; that is, to give thalc 
venerable Women all the Obſervance which Was 
due to them, but in the main to grant them nope 
of their Requeſts. But he reckoned upon a Sa- 
vage Reſoluteneſs which was not in his Nature; 
and he no ſooner beheld his Mother and We at 


che Head of this Troop» of Roman Ladics, but 


=—_ to him, he ran haſtily to embrace them, At 3 
firſt t 


ſtruck and moved with the fight of Perſons ſo 


hey exproſſed their Joy upon ſeeing cach o- 3 
ther again only by che Fett but after they 
had given ſome time to theſe firſt e of Wl 

28 s | ature, 
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Nature, Vetuia beginning to enter upon the Sub- 
ject for which ſhe came, — onda 
not make himfeclt ſuſpicious to the HVolſci, called 
the principal Officers of his Army to be Witneſſes 
ol w lat paſſed in this Imerview. They were no 
ſooner come, but Veturia, to engage her Son to 
Have the more regard to the Requeſt ſhe came to 
= mike;s told ' him, That all thoſe Roman Ladies, 
X whomhe knew, and who were of the beſt Fa- 
= milies in Nome, had omitted nothing, during his 
Abſence; that might give Comfort to her and Vo- 
lumnia his Wife. That touched with the Cala- 
mities of the War, and apprehending the fatal 
Conſequences of the Siege of Rome, they were 
come to beg Peace at his Hands once more: She 
= conjured him in the Name of the Gods to grant it 
to his Country, and to turn the Power of his Arms 
on other Foes. N an 
Coriolunut replyed, that he ſhou'd offend thoſe 
= very Gods, whom he had called to be Witneſſes 
= of the Faith he had given the Voiſci, if he grant- 
ed her ſo unjuſt a Demand. That he cou'd not 
think of betraying the Intereſts of thoſe who had 
not only given him an honourable Rank in their 
Senate, but had alſo truſted him with the Com- 
mand of their Army. That he had found at An- 
to tim more Honours and Wealth than he had loſt 
at Rome by the Ingratitude of his Fellow- Citizens; 


neſs, if ſhe wou d pleaſe to be Partner in his For- 
tune, and come and enjoy among the Volſci the 
WF Honours which they wou'd pay to the Mother of 


t at their General. 

but The Volſcian Officers, that were t at this 
3 10 Conference, ſhewed by their Applauſes how much 
ALE they were pleaſed with this Anſwer; bur Perwria, 
h o- 4 withourt-entering into a compariſon between Rome 
they and Antium, which wou'd probably have offend- 


ed them, contented her ſelf with telling her 9 
Hd c 


and that nothing wou'd be wanting to his Happi- 
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ſne wou'd never exact any thing of him that miglit 
be a4 Blemiſh upon his Honour; but that without 
being any ways deficient in what he owed to the 
Volſti, he might mediate a Peace, that ſhou'd be 
equally advantageous/'to both Nations. And 
can you, my Son, added ſhe, raiſing her Voice, 
cc refute a Propoſal fo' Equitable, unleſs you pre- 
<« fer a cruel and obſtinate Revenge to your Mo- 
„ ther's Tears and Intreaties? Conſider that your 
« Reply is to decide the Fate of my Glory, nay 
8 — of my Life too. If I carry back with me 
% to Rome the hopes of an approaching Peace; 
ce if I return with the Aſſurances of your Recon 
& ciliation z with what tranſports of Joy ſhall 1 
be received by our Fellow-Citizens? Thoſe few 
« Days which the Gods ordain me yet to paſs on 
“ Earth, ſhall be ſurrounded with Glory and with 
« Honours. - Nay, my Happineſs ſhall not end 
c with this Mortal Life; and if it be true, that 
ce there are different places for our Souls after 
« Death, I ſhall not need to have the leaſt fear of 
c thoſe obſcure and gloomy Cayerns where the 
« Wicked are confined : The Elyfan Fields, that 
delicious Abode ſer apart for the Virtuous; will 
not even ſuffice for my Reward. ' After having 
« ſaved Rome, the City fo dear to Jupiter, I may | 
c preſume to hope for a place in that pure and 
e ſablime Region of the Air, which is ſuppoſed © 
c to. be Inhabited by the Children of the Gods. 
But I give my ſelf up too much to theſe pleaſing | 
& Views. What — of me, if thou per- 
cc ſiſteſt in that implacable Hatred, whoſe fatal Ef- 
<« fects we have already felt too much? Our Colo-—- 
&© nies expelled by thy Arms, from moſt of the 
& Cities which acknowledged the Empire of 
« Rome; thy unbridled Soldiers ſpread: thro* the 
Land, and carrying Fire and Sword along with 
them where- ever they go, oughr they not to 
“ have aſfwaged thy Thirſt of Vengeance? _ 

| te ha 
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te haſt thou had the Heart to lay waſte the-Conr+ 
Gary which gave thee Birth, ang-nouriſh'd thee 
ce ſo long? The moment thou ſaweſt the Towers 
Hof Rome from afar, did it not come into thy 
tc mind, that thy Gods, thy Houſe, thy Mother, 
&,thy Wife, and thy Children were inclos'd within 
e her Walls? Doſt thou believe, that, covered 
c with the ſhame of a contemptuous Denial, I 
can patiently wait till thy Arms have pronounced 
« our Doom? A Roman Woman knows how to 
„ die, when her Honour calls upon her fo to do; 
and it I cannot move thee, know 1 have reſolved 
to give my ſelf Death in thy Preſence. Thou 
cc ſhalr not march to Rome without treading over 
$-the Body of her to whom thou oweſt thy Be- 
ing; and if a ſight of ſo much Horror has not 
Power to ſtop thy Fury, remember at leaſt, that 
* by means of thy endeavouring to bring Rome 


into Chains, thy Wife and Children cannot avoid 


«a ſpeedy Death, or a tedious Servitude. 
Coriolanus, toſt with the violence of contending 
Paſſions, ſtood unable to make Reply: Hatred 
and deſire of Revenge balanced in his Heart the 
impreſſion which ſo moving a Diſcourſe made, in 
ſpite of all his Reſolution. Yeturia, who ſaw he 
was ſhaken, but who was afraid his Rage might 
prevail above his Pity : Why doſt thou not an- 
«* {wer me, my Son, ſaid ſhe? wilt thou not know 
thy Mother? Haſt thou forgot the Care I took 
of thy Infancy? And canſt Thou, who makeſt 
«War only to Revenge thy ſelf of the Ingrati- 
Etude of thy Fellow-citizens, deny me the firſt 
* Favour I ever asked thee, without blackening 
thy ſelf with the very ſame Crime? If Irequired 
o thee to betray the Yol/ci, who have given thee 
bf; ſo. generous a Reception, thou wou'dſt have 
< juſt; cauſe to * ſuch a Propoſal. But Ye- 
turia is uncapable 

*/thing Baſe : Thy Glory is more dear to me, 
to :3 „ even 


of putting her Son upon any 
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| he there repreſented the difficulty of forming the 
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<« even than my own Life. I only deſire theers. 
ce withdraw thy Troops from the Walls of Rome . 
« Allow ns 4 Fruce for 4 Year, that 8 5 
« terval Meaſures may be taken to procue 4 ſo· 
Aid Peace. Grant this, my Son, I conjure thee 
« by eue, all-Good and all- Powerful, WO 
0c es at the Capitol; by the Manes of thy 
“ Father and of thy Anceſtors. If my Prayers 
and Tears are not able to move thee, behold 
ce thy Mother at thy Feet, imploring of thee tlie 
fFPreſervation of her Country: And with 
theſe Words, melting in Tears, ſhe embraces his 
Knees ; his Wife and Children do the ſame, and 
all the Roman Ladies that were with her beg for 


Mercy by their Cries and Tears. 3 
Coridlanus trauſported, and as it were beſides 
himſelf to fee Veturia at his Feet, eries out: Ah! 
& my Mother, what is it you do ? And tender! 
preſſing her Hand in lifting her up- Rome is 
« faved, ſays he to her, but your Son 15 loſt; 
well foreſeeing that the HVolſei wou'd never for- 
give him the Regard he had to her Iutreaties. He 
then took her in private with bis Wife, and a- 
greed with them, that he wou'd endzavour ro” WE 
obtain the Conſent of the Principal Officers in 
his Army, for raiſing the Blockade. That he 
wou'd uſe all his Credit and Endeavours to bring 
the Community of the Volſti to terms of Accom- 
modation; and that if the former Sucdeſs had 
made them obſtinate, and he cou'd not prevail, 
he wou'd lay down his Command, and retire to 
ſome neutral City; that his Friends might then 
manage the Repeal of his Sentence, and his Re- 
turn to Rome. He then took his leave of his 
Wife and Mother, after having tenderly embraced 
them, and thought of nothing now but how to 
obtain an honourable Peace for his Country. 
The next Day he called a Council of War; 
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85 c of. City which had a formidable Army 


0 
8 | 
cd for a Retreat. No body contradicted his O- 


- 


plgian; tho' after What had paſſed they. cou'd 


not be ignorant of the Motives of this new Re- 
ſolutian. The Army immediately began its 
March; and the Pelle, more. affected with the 
filial Reſpect he had Hen for his Mother, than 
with their own Intereſt, retired all to their ſeve- 
ral Cantohs. | - $a 
But Tuftus, tht General, who had received him 
at firſt with ſo much Humanity, jealous of the 
Credit he had gained with the Soldiers, laid hold 
of this occaſion for deſtroying him; and he no 
ſooner {aw him returned to the City of Antium, 
but he publickly gave out that he had betrayed 
the Intereſts of the Folſci. Coriolanus, in order 
to tar himſelf, defited he might aHfwer for his 
Conduct before the General Council of the Na- 
tion; but Tallus who no lefs feared his Eloquence 
than his Valour, raiſed a Tumult, under 4 
of which his Agents threw themſelves upon him 
and {tabbed him; the miſerable and almoſt una- 
voidable Fate of all thoſe who have the Misfor- 
tune to take Arms againſt their Country. 
Such was the End 'bf this Great Man, too 
Naughty indeed for a Republican, but who by 


his great Qualities and Services deſerved a better 


Treatment both from the Voiſi and the Romans. 


When dis Death was known at Rome, the Peo- 
ple ſhewed neither Joy nor Grief; and perhaps 


cdchey were not ſorry that the i had freed them 
from the perplexity of recalling a Patrician whom 


they no longer feared, and ſtill hated. 
End of 'the Secdnd Boot. 
* e 


N and where there were as many 
ol irs as there were Inhabitants; and conclud- 
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Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, à Patrician, conceives hopes Þ 
e getting himſelf acknowledged Ning of Rome, 
by means of the Diviſions that reign in the City. 
To bring the People over to his fide, he propoſes in 
itt the Senate to have an Account taten of the con 
| .  quered Lands, in order to divide them equally a- 
| mong the Citizens. This is what was called the | 
| | Agrarian Law. Virginius, Cathus's Collegue in 
the Conſulſhip, and C. Rabulcius,. Tribune of the 
People, joyn to hinder the execution of the Conful's 
—_ 2 | Propoſal. 
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ulſhip oppoſed the Nomination of thoſe Commiſ- 
2 — The firſt is fined," and ſbuts himſelf up 


the Danger by his Conftancy. 
| » propoſed by him for the 34 
es by Tribes. © This Law paſſes in ſpite of Ap- 

pius. The Tribunes in conjunction with the Con- 
fuls demand the execution of the Senate's Decree 
for ie diviſion of the conquered Lands, Appius 
_ prevents this Demand from taking effet. The 
Death of that Conſular. gives the Tribanes room 
e this buſineſs aneuʒ but without Suc- 
or 3% | 22 


ls Averſion in the People to all 
IJ +0 that bore the Name of Patritians, 
VE arole only from the Jealouſy of the 
Government. Bur as it had hither- 
co coſt the Senate no more than the 
»AS\& Eſtabliſhment of the Tribunes, and 
the Baniſhment of a private Man, 


1 the zealous Republicans were not diſpleaſed with 
this oppoſition of Intereſts, which by keeping 
an even balance between the credit of the Great, 


and the People's Power, ſerved to maintain the 
public Liberty. Such was the diſpoſition of the 


Peoples Minds, when an Ambitious Patrician 


took it in his Head, that by driving the Conten- 


tion fomewhat further, and making himſelf the 


Chief of one of the Parties, he might deſtroy - 


them both, and upon their Ruins lay the Fotinda- 


tion of his own Advancement. 
ne JO N * . 7 "va 4 + 
a 4 This 


The Hiftory of the Revolutions Book It. 
This Patriciau was named Sp. Cain Fiſtelli- 
nus; he had commanded Armies, obtained the 
Honour of a Triumph, and was then actually the 
third time Conſul. He was a Man naturally Vain 
and Oftentarious, always exaggerating his own 
Services, deſpiſing thoſe of others, and aſcribing'to 
himſelf all the Glory in any good Succeſs. Blind- 
ed by inordinate Ambition, he had the Preſump- 
tion to aſpire to the Royalty fo Bly, 4 
feribed by the Laws; and in the ſecret deſign, 
which he had long before formed of reftoring it 
in his own Perfon, he did not heſitate what 
Party he ſhou'd join in with. He refolved firſt to 
in the affection of the People, who always give 
themſelves up implicitely to thoſe who know 
how to el them with the ſpecious Bait of 
promoting their Intereſt. 5 
His Partiality openly appeared _ his fe- 
cond Conſulate, at the time when the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Tribunes was in diſpute, It is true 
his politic Condeſcentions might be attribut 
to his defire of ſeeing the People re-united to 
the Senate; but his late ſuſpicious Condutt with 
relation both to the Hernici, and the Roman Peo- FE 
pe, entirely convinced the Senate that his View 
an 
Republic. | 3 f 
The Hernici, or Hernicians, were one of thoſe 
petty Nations neighbouring upon Nome, Who, 
das we have already lad, inhabited part of Latium. 
After the Death of Coriolauus, chey entered in- 
to a League with the Yolſci againſt the Romans. 
Aquilins, who was then Conſul with T. Sicinivs, 7 
had defeated them. Cafius, who ſucceeded him 
in the Conſulſhip, and in the conduct of that 
War, reduced them by the mere Terror of his 
Arms to ſue for Peace; they applied to the Se- 
8. nate, which referred the A 0 to the Conſul. 
Calius taking advantage of the Power given mY 
ou | 2 , 


Intereſts were different from thoſe of the 


tended to 
= Citizens. He had before demanded the Honour i, Dec. 
with as much Confidence as if 1. l. 2. 


4 be granted but to Generals who had fou 


Book III. i the Roxax Revvupuic. 
by this Commiſſion, without ſo much as making 
the Senate acquainted wich the Articles of the 
Treaty, granted Peace to the Hernici, and left 
them the third of their Territory. By the 
ſame Treaty he gave them the Title of Allies 
and Citizens of Nome; fo that he treated the 
Vanquiſhed as favourably as if they had been Vi- 
ctorious. In order to make himfelf Friends both 
within and without the State, he ſet apart for 
the Latius one half of what remained of the 
Lands of the Hernici, and the other half he di- 
vided: among the poor Plebtians of Rome, He 
even endeavoured to recover out of the Hands of 
ſome private Perfons parcels of Land which he 
faid bel to the Public, and which he in- 
ave diſtributed alſo among the poorer 


of the Triumph, 
he had gained ſome 


ious Victory; and obtain- 
ed by his Credir a 


eward which uſed never to 
t ſome 
had left 


Important Bartel with great Succeſs, 


© at leaſt five chouſand of the Enemy dead upon 


the ſpor. | ; 
The next Day after his Triumph, atcotding to 


X cuſtom, he gave an. Account, in an Aſſembly of 
= the People, of all that he had done for the Glory 
= and Service of the 

© Campaign 


Republic, during the lait 
; . As his Exploits that Year afforded 
him nothing ſufficiently ſhining, he ran chiefly 

on his former Services. He ented thar 


he 


in his firſt Conſulare he had overcome the Sa- Id. D. H. 


lines; that his ſecond Conſulate was made illu- Ibid. 


rr by the ſhare he had in the erection of the 
u 
ready incorporated the Hernici into the. Common- 
wealth, and propoſed before the end of it to ren- 


der the condition of the Plebeians ſo happy, that 
they ſhou'd not envy that of the Patricians. He 
added, 


M z 


ip; that now in his third he had al- 


Citizen 


People always fond of Novelty. The Senate on 
the contrary,” who were fearful of Caſus s am- 
bitious Spirit, were not without Uneaſineſs. E- 


patiently expected the explanation of this mighty 
þrowile | Caſſius afterwards ſaid a great many 
things in praiſe of the Piebeians; he obſerved 
that Nome owed to them not only her Liberty, 
but alſo the Empire ſhe had acquired over one 
part of her Neighbours. He added, that to him 


daily expoſed their Lives to enlarge the Bounds 


the Body of the Nobility alone enjoy'd the Fruits 


and enable them to ſubſiſt, they ſhou'd takę an 1 


ans had ſeized to their own uſe, and make a new . 
Diviſion of them, without any regard to thoſe 


wou'd give the poor Plebejans an ability of bring- 7} 
ing up Children uſeful to the State. He added, 
that nothing but ſo equitable a Partition cou'd 
reſtore the Union and Equality which there 
.ought to be among the Citizens of one and the 


dec, 1.1. 2. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions Book III. 
added, that he promiſed himſelf the Raman Peo- 
ple muſt needs allow that they had never re- 
ceived ſo many Beneſits before from one Gage 


GGC 


by a 


* +4 4 7 71 432. 
This Diſcourſe was heard with. Pleaſure 


very Body in Rome, thro” different Motives, im- 


it ſeemed very unjuſt that ſo: brave a People, who 


of the Republic, ſhou'd languiſh- in a ſhameful 
Poverty; while the Senate, the Patricians, and 


of their Conqueſts. And to ſhew the bottom ef 
his Deſign he added, that it was his Advice, that, 
in order to bring the Condition of the post Ci- 
tizens, to ſome Equality with that of the Riebh, 


exact account of all the Lands which had- been 


won from the Enemies, and which the Patrici- 


who upon different Pretences had appropriated 
them to themſelves; and that ſuch a Diviſion 


ſame Republic: It was then, ſays Livy, that 
the Agrarian Law was propoſed for the firſt 
time, | f 

t 
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It wou' d be difficult to expreſs the Surpriſe, In- 
dignation and Rage of the Senate, at the Men- 
tion of ſuch à Propoſal. But in order to give a 
true Notion to what a degree it was ruinous to 
the Great, and deſirable by the People, I think I 


cannot avoid repeating” part of what I have al- 


ready ſaid, with relation to theſe public Lands. 


When the Romans had gained any conſiderable 


Advantage over their Neighbours, - they never 
granted them Peace without taking from them 

rt of their Territory, which was immediately 
incorporated with that of Rome. This was in- 
deed the moſt uſual deſign of their Wars, and 


1 the chief Fruit which they looked for from the 


Victory. Few are to learn, and I have ſaid elſe- 
where, that one part of theſe conquered Lands 

were ſold to reimburſe the State for the Expence 
of the War, another Portion was diſtributed gra- 


; tis A Poor Plebeians newly ſettled at Rome, 


who had no Inheritance of their own; ſome- 
times a number of Parcels was let out to Farm, 
and by way of Feofment, and the Occupiers paid 
the Rent in Money, in Fruits or in Corn, which 


Vas ſold, and the Produce brought into the pub- 
lic Treaſury. And laſtly, as the chief Wealth 
of the Romans in thoſe Days conſiſted in Cartel 
and Flocks, what remained of - theſe conquered. 
* _ was left in Commons and to ſerve for Pa- 
= res. FRE f 


This diſpoſition baniſned Poverty out of the 
Republic, and bound the Citizens to its defence. 
But the greedy Pazricians deprived the common 
People of this Subſiſtence: Tracts of Land of 
prodigious extent, ſet apart for the Support of 
the Whole State, became inſenſibly the Patrimo- 
ny of a few private Perſons. If any Parcel were 
fold to defray the Charges of a War, the Se- 
nators, who were the only rich Men in thoſe . 
times, being the Directors of the Sale, cauſed it 

M 3 to 


and confounded modt of the Commons; ſo that 


ners in War manured them for the account of 
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to be adjudged to themſelves at a very inconfide- 
rable Price; ſo that the public Treaſure hardly 
received any Advantage from it. By means of the 
ſame Authority they took either under borrowed 
Names, or elſe in their own, the Lands that 
ought to have been let out to Farm to poo! 
Plebeians, to help them to maintain their Chil- 
dren, Oftentimes by ill-defigned Loans and ac- 
cumulated Uſuries, they got the little Inheritan- 
ces which the People had received from their 
Anceſtors yielded to them. Laſtiy, the Rich, 
by ſetting the Land- marks of their Eſtates fur- 
ther and further by degrees, had ſwallowed up 


neither the State in general, nor the Plebejans 
in particular, received any Benefit worth men- 
tioning from theſe Foreign Lands. The Patri- 
cians Who had got into Poſſeſſion of them, had 
incloſed them with Walls: Fine Structures were 
built upon them; Troops of Slaves taken Priſo- 


the Great Men of Rome, and now a long Pre- 
ſcription had covered theſe Uſurpations. The 
Senators and Patricians had hardly any other In- 
come beſides theſe public Lands, which had paſ- 
ſed ſucceſſively thro' different Families by Deaths, 
Partition, or Sale. | bi 
__ "Whatever Shew of Lquay. eng vas in Caſſius's 
Propoſal, it was impoſſible to bring it into a Law 
without ruining at once the Senate and chief No- 
bility, and raiſing an infinite Number of Law- * 
Suits about Fruſts among all the Families in Rome, 
and accordingly moſt of the Senators ſtood up a- 
gainſt him with t Animoſity. Without any | 
reſpect to his Dignity, they publickly ed 
him with bis Pride, his Ambition, and the defirc | 
he had of ſtirring up new Troubles in the Com- 
monwealth. They loudly declared mn 
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act ſo much like a Conſul as like a ſeditious Tri- 


. .Cafius always expected to find a general aver- 
ſion to his Propoſal in the great Men of Rome. 
But as he flatter'd himſeif that the People, always 
fond of Novelties, and enticed by the hopes of 
the Partition of the Lands, wou'd declare in his 
favour, he convened a new Aſſembly z and among 
à great many things which he ſaid in contempt of 
the Nobility and in favour of the People, he add- 
ed, that it {hou'd be. wholly the fault of this laſt 
Order of the Republic if they did not free them - 
ſelves at one ftroke from the Indigence, to which 
the Avarice of the Patricians had reduced them: 
That all they had to do for this purpoſe, was to 
make a ſolemn Law for the. Partition of the con- 
quered Lands, of which he had already in ſome 
meaſure propoſed to them the Scheme in what he 
thought of doing with the Territory of the Her- 
nici; that moreover they ought to cauſe the Mo- 
ney Which the poor Pleleians had paid for the Corn 
that che King of Sicily had ſent as a Preſent to 
Rome to be repaid to them; and that by theſe juſt 
Laws they wou'd for ever baniſh Poverty, Envy, 
and Diſcord. 

The People at firſt received this Propoſal with 
great Applauſes; but moſt of the Tribunes, who 
cou'd-not without Jcaloufic ſee that a Patrician 


4 and a Conſul ſhou d go about to gain to himſelf 


the Confidence of the Multitude to their preju- 
dice, kept a. profound Silence, which hindered 
their Adherents and the Heads of the Tribes from 
declaring openly for the Law, Not but that both 
the one- and the other were ſenſible of the Ad- 
vantage it wou'd be of to the People, as we ſhall 
find hereafter; but they were unwilling that the 
People ſhou'd be obliged for it to a Patrician, 
and that a Conſul ſhou'd be looked upon as the 


' Author of the Law. Thus, without either ap- 


M 4 proving 
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roving or oppoling it openly, they waited for 
E * 0 rrunity, when they themſeloes 
might have in the Eyes of the Pg the Merit 
of getting ir/palſed, + 59999 or? nogts) 
Virginius, Caſfius's Colleague in the Conſulate, 
did not attack it directly: 1 
dae d to be ſenſible of the Juſtice of it in go- 
- neral; but to elude the Publication of it, he high · 
ly blamed the uſe that Caſſius intended to put it 
to, pretending that by this treacherous diviſion ot 
the Lands of the Hernici, he had ſet the Con- 
querors and the Vanquiſhed upon a ſhameful E- 
quality, At the ſame time he let fall ſome Suſpis 
Cions againſt his Colleague, as if by that extraor- 
dinary Diſtribution propoſed in favour of their 
old Enemies, he had ſought to make them his 
Creatures to the Prejudice of the State: What 
© Reaſon 1s there, cried he, for reſtoring; to the 

© Hernici the third part of a Territory fo lawfull 
© conquered? What can be his End, in — 
© the Latins the better part of what remains, un- 
leſs it be to plain himſelf a way to the fy gem ? 
© Rome has cauſe to fear thoſe Nations, ill jea- 
© lous of her Greatneſs notwithſtanding their nee 
© Alliance, may one day come to ſet Caſſtus at 
© their Head like a ſecond Coriolanus, and under 
his Conduct attempt to render themſelves Ma- 
© ſters of the Government. ae. . Wl 
This Compariſon with Coriolanus, which re- 
called to the People's Minds the thought of a Ha- 
trician whoſe Memory was ſo odious to them, 
cooled their firſt heat for the reception of this 
Law. The Tribunes themſelves gave Intimations 
that the Author was ſuſpicious to them too. Ca/- | 
frus perceiving his Party grew weaker than ever, 
ſent underhand for a great number of Latins and 
Hernici to come to Rome, telling them, that in 
quality of Roman Citizens, it concerned them to 
be preſent at the next Aſſembly to defend their 
| of ore Rights, 


— 


Rights, and to get Ratification of the Parti- 
tion of Lands Which he had propoſed in their 
favour. 37+ M 1 *1 ee enn 0 
Upon this, great numbers of thoſe new Citi- 
zens immediately flocked to Rome. Caſſtur was 
indifferent whether the Law was received or no; 
he had propoſed it only with a view of raifing a 
Sedition, wherein he might have an opportunity 
of putting himſelf at the Head of one of the Par- 
ties, which might be able to make him Maſter of 
the Government: The Coldneſs which ap 
\in the Tribunes diſconcerted all his Meaſures. To 
ingage the People to joyn him, he never went 
ro* the City without a numerous guard of La- 
-tims and Hernici. Virginius, in order to diſperſe 
this Faction, publiſhed an Order, requiring all 
the Allies, that were not Inhabitants of Rome; to 
| art the City forthwith. Caſſius oppoſed this 
ict, and a Herald by his Order publiſhed ano - 
ther directly to the contrary effect, permitting all 
ſuch as were inrolled Citizens to remain there. 
This Oppoſition raiſed new Commotions in the D. H. l. 8. 
City The two Magiſtrates were reſolved to be 
equally obeyed: Their Lictors were quarrelling 
and fighting every moment; and this Competi- 
tion between two Parties, which both grew 
ſtronger and ſtronger daily, was juſt degenerating 
into a Civil War, when one of the Tribunes of 
the People; named C. Rabuleins, undertook to re- 
ſtore Quiet to the Republic, and, like an able 
Tribune, to procure the whole Advantage for the 
rr er of 
He remonſtrated in a public Aſſembly, that it 
was an eaſy matter to reconcile the Opinions of 
the two Conſuls; that both were agreed upon the 
Juſtice of the Partition of the Lands of the Her- 
nici in favour of the Roman People; only that 
Caſſius was for extending the Liberality to the 
Hernici and the Latins, Allies of the Republic. 
VV 
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That he thought the beſt way wou'd be to begin 
— _— Juſtice to the — People, which 

= ought to be done; and that as 
— co the Pro Caſſius in favour of the 
— that ſhou' 


butoppoed by is Colleague, the deciſion 
be deterred to another time. That 
3 —— which made 
greateſt Roman Territ the Se- 
aud end: — 5 
fure as the importance of fo great an Affair re 
red, and take ſuch Meaſures as ſhou'd be 
greeable to the Good of the Commonwealth, 
Under theſe ces of an equitable and 
moderate Conduct, the Tribune concealed his de- 
of - puſhing the Buſineſs of the Partition more 
briskly than ever, as ſoon as he had got it out of 
Caffins's Hands. By this means he made that the 
Aﬀembly broke up without coming to any Deter- 
mination as to the General Diviſion of all che 
Conquered Lands. Caffizs, aſhamed of the il! 
Succeſs of his ambitious Aims, hid himſelf in his 
_ whence been kr Sickneſs) he never 


Mean while the $ Senate, who aw through 
rate Neſigns, found Ne — 2 Y 

buſineſs of the Partition 2 the Lands 3 — 4 

delayed. They aſſembled extraordinarily . 
vent betimes any Att t that the Tribuncs might . 
make to promote it wo A 

fered : the Advice of at intrepid — 1 
fender of the Laws, wus, an in order to 1 
the Peoples juſt Complaints, the Senate Nou 1 
name ten Commiſſioners to take an exact laſor- 
mation of all ſuch Lands as belonged origi 1 
ro the Public. That they ſhoy'd ſell one part of | 
theſe for the uſe of the Treaſury, diſtribute” ano- 
ther part among the poorer Citizens, who had no 
Inheritance in Lent; reſtore the Commons, and 

place — 2 wherever they were 
neceſſary, 


dns were of- 


5 
A _— 
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„the want of which had cauſed the A- 
buſts / that were then complained of. That as to 
che remainder of thoſe Lands, they ſhou'd never 


let them out for above ſive Years at a time, and 


that always at the full Rent, and that the Produce 
mou d be employed in —— Corn and Pay 
for the Plebeiant that went to War. That this 
Regulation wou'd hinder them from thinking a- 
ny more of the Partition of the Lands; and that 
they wou'd undoubtedly prefer Corn, Money, 
and a certain Subſiſtence during the whole Cam- 
paign, to a Slip of Land which they muſt. culti- 
vate with the Sweat of their Brows z and that he 
knew no ſurer way of reforming the ancient 
Abuſes, than to reſtore things to the Spirit of 
their Primitive Inſtitution. ; | 


A. Sempronius Atratinus, a M an much reſſ pected | 


by the Senate, highly approved of Appiuss Ad- 
vice: he only added to it, that they ought to 
ive the Alles and thoſe Nations who had been 


= Hatcly made Citizens of Rome, to underſtand, that 
= ir was not reaſonable they ſhou'd have a ſhare of 


the Lands which the Romans had conquered be- 
fore their Alliance; that each Nation, tho” Allies, 
might diſpoſe as they thought fit of their own 
Territory: and Conqueſts; but that as for ſuch 


Lands as ſhou'd be wan by their joint Forces, the 
= Republic, inthe diviſion of them, wou'd have re- 


E to the Aſſiſtance ſhe received from her Al- 


The Advice of theſe two Senators formed the 


Senatusconſultim. But as the Eſtates of the prin- 
cipal Men in Rome lay wholly in thoſe conquered 
Lands, moſt of the Senators, who wou'd have 
been ruined by ſuch a Regulation, got it added to 
the Senatuscauſultum, in order to ſtave off the 
execution of it, that whereas the Conſulate of 
Caſtus and Virginius was upon the point of ex- 
piring, nothing ſhou'd be done in it till Q: Fa- 
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blus and Ser. Cornelius, the Conſuls elect, entered 
upon their Office, and that they ſhow'd' be im- 
powered to name the Decemvirs, who were to 
regulate the Affair of the Partition of the Lands. 
Nay, and the chief of the Senate refolved among. 
themſelyes to Impeach Caffus, and to 8 
him ſeverely, in order to intimidate alf ſuch as 
8 ht be tempted for the future to ſtir in this 
ir. 4 ' * 8 a Py 4 * ane 
Some Authors tell us, that as ſoon as the two 
new Conſuls had taken Poſſeſſion of their Dignity, 
Caſſius's own Father was the Man that accuſed 
him to the Senate of having endeavoured to make 
himſelf the Tyrant of his Country; and that this 
ſevere Roman, like another Brutus, having laid 


the Proofs of his Crime before a full Senate, took 


his Son home to his Houſe, and there cauſed him 


to be put to Death in the Preſence of his whole 
+ Family. But Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus informs us, 
that it was Ceſo Fabius, Brother to the firſt Con- 


ſul, and Valerius, the Grandſon of Publicola, both 


* 


Quæſtors, that made rhemſelyes Parties in this Af- 


fair, and Who having convened the Aſſembly of 
the People according to the Power appertaining 
to their Office, accuſed Caſſius of wh» intro- 
duced Foreign Troops into the City, with defign 
to oppreſs the Liberty of his Country- men. 

Caſſius appeared in the Aſſembly dretvd in Mourn- 
ing, in a Habit conformable to his prefent Cir- 


cumſtances. He repreſented to the People, to 


make his Defence their Intereſt, that it was Them 
the Senate attacked in his Perſon, and that he was. 
offious to the Patriciant, only becauſe he had pro- 
es: to oblige them to ſhare with the People the 
Lands which they had unjuftly ſerz'd to their own 
uſe. But that ' generous 'Veople,* who in their 
greateſt Indigence thought Slavery far more in- 
ſupportable than Poverty, heard with a general 


Indignation every thing that came from a Man of 


* ſuch 
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ſuch ſuſpicious Conduct. Thus he ſaw himſelf at 

once abandoned by the People, and proſecuted by 
the Senate; and he was condemned by the unani- 
mous Voice of all his Fellow- citizens. The late 
Example of Coriolanus, whoſe Exile had proved 
ſo dangerous, made that Caſſus was ſentenced to 
Die. That Conſular, who had been honoured 


with two Triumphs, was thrown down from the 


Top of the Tarpeian Rock; and the Patricians had 
the Satisfaction of deſtroying by the Hands of the 
Plebeians themſelves, a declare Advocate for the 


Intereſts ot the People. 468 
A Proceeding ſo reſolute quite ſtunned the Mul- 


titude. It was ſome time before a word was heard 


again of making Inquiries about the Public Lands; 


the Execution of the Senatusconſultum, and the 


Nomination of the Decemvirs, lay ſuſpended. This 
great Affair came to be one of thoſe State-Myſte- 
ries which no Body dares to touch upon: 'The 
People, intimidated, kept in a profound filence 
for ſome time; but their Neceſſities inſenſibly re- 
vived their Complaints. The common People be- 
gan to regret their Loſs in Caſſus; they blamed 
themſelves for his Death; and with a late Ac- 
knowledgment, which was little better than 


downright Ingratitude, gave uſeleſs Praiſes to the 


Memory of a Man whom themſelves had de- 


; ſtroyed. 


The Senate, fearing another Caſſus might get 
into the Conſulſhip, uſed all imaginable Precauti- 
ons to keep that ſupreme Dignity from falling to 
any but Patricians whom they might ſafely rely 
upon; and they were in a manner abſolute Di- 
rectors of that Election, which was never made 
but in Aſſemblies by Centuries, where the Patri- 
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cians had the Majority of Voices. Thus Lucius tear of 
Amilius and Ceſo Fabius, M. Fabius and Lacius Rome 
Valerius, attained ſueceſſively to the Conſulſhip. 69. 270. 


In the Reſolution which the Senate had taken of 


letting 


Liv. i Dec. 
L 2. 


chief Plebeians that had refuſed CIR. 
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letting the Senatusconſultum drop, they thought 


they cou'd not truſt this their ſecret to any 
more ſafely than to Fabius Cefo, and Lucius Vale- 
rius, the Accuſers of Caſſius, and the Men who 
had precipitated him in a manner with their own 
Hands from the Tarpeian Rock. The People ſaw 
the artſulneſs of this management; they perceived 
that none were brought into the Conſulſhip but 
Patricians chat wou'd be ſure never to nominate 
the Decemvirs that were to proceed in the Divi- 


ſion of the Lands. In theſe Circumſtances, the 


War, that was indeed almoſt continual, againſt 
the Volſci, being broke out afreſh, and the two 
Conſuls, M. Fabius and L. Valerius, who were 
then in Poſt, having deſired ſome Recruits to com- 
pleat their Legions, a Tribune named C. Menius 
oppoſed it, and publickly proteſted that he wou'd 
never ſuffer any Plebeian to give his Name to be 
inrolled till the Conſuls had firſt brought the Se- 
natusconſultum into a full Aſſembly of the People, 
and named thoſe Commiſſioners that were to put 


D. H. |. g. it in Execution. The Conſuls, to extricate them- 


ſelves from this Perplexity, and to get over the 


Tribunes Oppoſition, carried their Tribunal out 


of Rome, beyond the Juriſdiction of the Tribunes, 
whoſe Power and Functions were confined with- 
in the City Walls. The Conſuls then ſent a Sum- 
mons to the Plebeians that were to march iuto the 


Field. Theſe, relying upon the Tribune's oppo- | 


ſition, did not appear, and were under no Appre- 
henſions, while that ſubſiſted, that the Conſuls 
wou'd offer to ſeize them. Bur thoſe Magiſtrates 


took another method to make themſelves obeyed; | 


and without ever returning to Rome, being un- 
Willing to have any Conteſt with the Tribanes 
they gave order for demoliſhing the Country Seats, 
and cutting down the Trees belonging to the 
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This Military Execution brought the People to 
their Duty ; they immediately ran and offered them- 
ſelves before the Conſuls to receive their Com- 
mands. Every one took Arms; they marched a- 
gainſt the Enemy; the War was carried on with- 
out any remarkable Succeſs; and the Conſuls de- 
to avoid new Seditions. | Ads - 
But when they were returned, and the time 
vs come for the 5 of 5 75 9 Diſ- 
cord raged out again with more Fury ever, 
The principal Men of the Senate, who were the 
moſt nearly touched by the Inquiſition into the 


| tained the Soldiers in the Field as long as poſſible, 


public Lands, defi that Poſt for Appius Claus 
dius, the Son of him we have already ſpoke of. 
He had inherited from his Father a conſiderable 
Eſtzte, a great number of Clients, and particular- 
ly that Haughtineſs and Reſolution which had 
made him ſo odious to the Multitude. Accord- 
ingly the People wou'd not hear of him, but de- 


manded ſome of thoſe ancient Senators that had 


ſhewn themſelves moſt their Friends. Each Par- 
ty remained obftinate in the Reſolution they had 
taken. The Senate flattered themſelves that they 
ſhou'd carry this Affair with a high band in an 
Aſſembly by Centuries. The Conſuls call'd it as 
uſual, and according to the Power annexed to 
their Dignity but the People, by the inſtigation 
of their Tribunes, made ſo much Noiſe, and there 
were ſuch violent and bitter Conteſts and Diſputes, 
that it was impoſſible to proceed to the Election 
that Day. This was the private aim of the Tri- 
bunes, who with a Preſumptuouſneſs never be- 
fore heard of, convened a ſecond Aſſembly for next 
Day. The Conſuls and the Senate in a Body did 
not fail to be at it; and they demanded of the 
Tribunes by what Authority they durſt take upon 
them to oe at the Election of Conſuls. T J 
replyed, that their Concern for the People's wel- 


** 
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for his Colleague 15 Fabius Vibulanus, deſcended 
of a Family made illuſtrious by almoſt continual 
Conſulates, and who without having ever offend- 
ed the People, had nevertheleſs upon all Occaſions 
ſtood up for the Rights and Prerogatives of the 
Wie | „ Ke 
The People flattered themſelves with hopes 
that having a Conſul at their Devotion, the 
ſhould' now. get the Commiſſioners to be RT 
and at length obtain the Partition of the Lands. 
But a plain Inſtance was then ſeen of the diffe- 
rence there is between thoſe that raiſe themſelves 
to high Dignities by baſe and abject Compliances, 
and thoſe generous Men whole Perſonal Merits, 
as well as Birth, naturally. place thoſe Honours 
upon them. C. Julius. did indeed make ſome flight 
attempt to publiſn the Senatusconſultum, but ſcarce 
durſt he ſo much as maintain his Opinion againſt 
that of Fabius. The Senate's Conſul, if we may 
uſe ſuch an Expreſſion, had aſſumed ſo great a Su- 
periority over the People's, tho' their Dignities 
T were equal, that there ſeemed to be but one in 
the Republic all this Year. Fabius obliged him 
to go out of Rome along with him, and to march 
inſt the qui and the Veientes. They were 
Nitisi of Tuſcany that had made Inroads upon the 
Territories of the Romans: Theſe latter made Re- 
prifals, and this Expedition terminated in the Ra- 
vage of the Country. | 
" Theſe petty Wars were the ordinary Expedi- 
ents uſed by the Conſuls, who to divert the com- 
mon Complaints of the People, led them out of 
Rome upon that Pretence, and carried the War 
abroad with intent to give their Soldiers, at the 
Enemy's Coft, a Subſiſtence that might make 
them forget their old Claims. But theſe continual 


IM Wars made them ſtill more fierce, and the next 
nd Peace generally revived, in thoſe unruly Spirits, 
ied the Diſcord which the War had only ſuſpended. 
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fore, thought of an Expedient which proved "7 ; 
55 1 ſsful. 


none but Nobles, cou'd ut leaſt have Wiſhed they 
| 3 had only ſuch of that Order as ſeetned 
to 


L 9. Zooa· ontinue the War againſt the ÆAgui and the 7% 
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It broke out afreſh upon the Election of t 
Conſuls. The People, being tied 5 0 


e Plebeians in their Inclination, They even 
affirmed loudly in the Aſſemblies, that 'twas enough 
the People wou'd ſuffer the Conſuls to be always 
taken our of the Body of Patricians, without be- 
ing forced to receive ſuch as were molt averlg. to 
the Partition of the Lands. The Senate, on the 
contrary, reſerved that Dignity only for thoſe in 
whom they found moſt Courage and Reſolution; 
each Party ſtood to its Pretenſions with equal 
warmth z but at length the Affair was accommoe- 
dated. They agreed to go by the fame Rule as 
in the laſt Election. The People again named 
their Conſul, tho' ſtill one of the Patricians; it 
was Sp. Furius; and the Senate choſe Ceſo Fabius, 
the Man that even in his Quæſtorſnhip had deſtrey- 
ed Caſſius. The buſineſs then in agitation was to 


tans, who had renewed their Incurſions. The 
new. Conſuls ordered the People to take Arms, 
but a Tribune named Sp. /cilizs vigorouſly oppo- 
ſed it. He declared he wou'd make the fame o 

poſition 1 all the Decrees that ſhou'd 112 
from the Senate, let it be upon what Affair it 


eee — 
| r vr — 
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| 
| 
{ 
wou'd, till the Senatusconſultum was brought, into i 
the Aſſembly of the People, and the Commiſſio- ö 
ners named in purſuance thereof. That it was juſt | h 
the fame thing to him whether the Country was 
ravaged by Enemies, or unjuſtly poſſeſſed by Uſur- 3 
pers. In the mean while the Azui and Yeentes | 
put all to Fire and Sword in the Territory of | 
Rome, without the Senate's being able to find 
Troops to reſiſt them, thro” the Obftinacy of the 
Tribune who hindered their making any Levy. 
In this perplexity, Aopius, whom we ſpoke of be- 


ſucce 


\ 
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facceful. He repreſented that the Powet of the Liv. Dec.. 
Tribuncſhip was formidable only by the Union of * 
the Tribunes; and that if the oppoſition of a ſin- 
gle Tribune was of force to ſuſpend the Executi- 
on of x Decree of the Senate, it had the fame 
Prerogative as to the Deliberarions of his Col- 
leagues. That it was not impoſſible there might 
be a Jealoutie among them; that their buſineſs 
was to endeavour to bring it to a Diviſion; and 
privately to engage ſome one of them to enter in- 
to the Senate's Intereſts: This Advice was ap- 
roved and followed ; the Senators applied them- 
lves to gain the Friendſhip of the Tribunes, and 
they ſucceeded : Four of that College declared in 
x public Aſſembly, that they cou'd not bear that 
the Enemies, by favour of the Diviſions that 1 ; 
ed in the City, ſtiou'd thus lay waſte the Country 
With Impuniry. 7cilius had the Shame and Mor- 
tification of ſeeing his Oppoſition over- ruled; the 
People took Arms, and followed the Conſuls to 
the War. For ſeveral Years there was a kind of 
Alternative of Troubles at home and Wars abroad, 
nor cou'd the People all this while bring about 
the publication of the Law. They laid the whole 
blame upon the Conſuls, and to be revenged of 
them, Soldiers were found that were not aſhamed, 
at their return from the Army, to turn Accuſers 
or. Wirneſſes againſt their Generals, as if they had 
wanted Courage or Capacity in the Command of 
the Army, | | | 
Scarce was a Conſul out of his Office, but he 
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vas immediately cited before the Aſſembly of the 

f * es that is indeed before a Tribunal where his 
„ moſt inveterate Enemies were his Judges. Thus r f 
ind == Menenius; the Son of Agrippa, was accuſed, upon Rome 
the pretence that during his Conſulate the Enemy had 7? 
VV. taken the Fort of Cremera. The Tribunes, O. 
be- BY Confidius and 7. Genutins, loudly demanded his 


Death; but the Senate and all his Friends ſoll- 0.1.1.9: Ml 
I N 2 citcd 5 
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Tear of | 


Rome 
278. 


and without changing either his Habit or his 


to the Heart with the Injuſtice and Ingratitude of 


the Tuſcaus, he had loſt ſome Troops by-purſuing 


his Speech to the Multitude, © If I am ſent for 
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cited ſo earneſtly in his behalf, that he was only 
condemned to pay a Fine that amounted to two 
thouſand afes, that is, about twenty'Crowns of 
our Money, a very inconſiderable Sum with re- 

rd to the Time we write in, but of great con- 
Deine in an Age, and in a Republic where the 
rime Magiſtrates lived by the labour of their 
Hands. ' Nay we may reckon this Fine exceſſive, 
with reſpe& to Menenius, whoſe Father had left 
him no other Patrimony but his Glory and his Po- 
verty. His Friends offered generouſly to pay it 
for him, but he wou'd not ſuffer it; bon pierced 


his Fellow-citizens, he ſhut himſelf up in his 
— where Grief and Hunger ſoon diſpatched 
im. | | * 
The People fell next upon another Conſular, 
named Spurius Servilius, who ſucceeded Menenius 
in the Conſulſnip. It was charged upon him as a 
Crime, that in a Battel, wherein he had defeated 


the Enemy with more Courage than Prudence. 
But this was only the Pretence; the Victory he | 
had gained was a full Apology for that fault. Tbe 
real Crime of both theſe Conſulars was the having 
omitted, during their Conſulates, to name the Com- 
miſſioners that were to make the Partition of the 
Lands. 5 . 
Servilius, tho' not unacquainted with the Peo- 
ple's Bitterneſs againſt him, had recourſe neither 
to Intreaties, nor the Intereſt of his Friends to 
eſcape their Rage. He faced the Danger boldly, | 


Countenance, appeared before the Aſſembly of the 
People according to his Summons, and addrefling þ 


© hither, ſays he, to give an Account of what 
© paſs'd in the laſt Battel where I commanded, I 
© am ready to do it. But if this is only a Prerencc Þ 
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to deſtroy me, as I ſuſpect, I deſire you wou'd 
ſave me a needleſs Trouble. Here is my Body 
and my Life, which you may diſpoſe of juſt as 
< you pleaſe. | 


Some of the more moderate among the People D. H. L 9. 
having cried out that he ſhou'd take Courage, and 


go on with his Defence: Since I am to deal 
with Judges, and not with Enemies, added he, 


I am to inform you, Romans, that I was made 


© Conſul with Virginius at a time when the Ene- 
© my was Maſter of the Country, and Famineand 


1 Diſſention raged in the City. It was in this 
© perplexing Conjuncture that I was called to the 
Government of the State. I marched againſt 
the Enemies, whom I defeated in two Battels, 


© and forced to ſhut themſelves up in their Towns. 
And while they were in a manner block'd up 
there by the Terror of your Arms, I in my 
© turn ravaged their Territory; I got a prodigi- 


cus quantity of Corn which I brought to Rome, 
where I reſtored Plenty. What fault have I 
committed thus far? Am I guilty of any Crime 
in having won two Victories? But, ſay my Ad- 
verſaries, I loſt a great many Men in the laſt 
Engagement Are Battles then to be fought a- 


gainſt Nations my hardened to War, and that 
defend themſelves ſtoutly, without Blood being 


© ſhed on both tides? What Deity has undertaken 
© for the Roman Degple that they ſhall gain Vi- 


© Etories without Loſs? Is any Man here to learn 
© that Glory is acquired only by great Danger? 
© I engaged with Troops more numerous than 
© thoſe you truſted to my Conduct; however, af- 
ter an obſtinate Fight I broke them. I pur 
© their, Legions in diſorder, and at length they 
© fled. Cou'd I refuſe to follow Victory, when 
* the went before me? Was it indeed in my Power 
© to reſtrain your Soldiers, who were carried a- 


© way by their * and who warmly purſued 
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© ſcatrered Enemy? If I had ſounded aRetrear, 
if 1 had led our Soldiers back to their — : 
© 'wow'd' not your Tribunes this Day have accu 
me of having an Underſtanding with the Foe ? 
< If your Enemies rallied again, if they were ſup- 
* parted by a Body of Troops that anced to 
© their Aid; in a word, if we were obliged to 
© begin the Battel quite afreſh ; and if in this A- 
© &ion I loſt ſome Men, is it not the uſual Chance 
© of War? Can you find Generals that will un- 
© dertake the Command of your Armies, if you 
© make it a condition that they ſhall bring home 
© again to Rome every Soldier that goes out with 
© them into the Field? Do not then enquire whe- 
© ther at the end of a Battel I have loſt ſome Men, 
© but judge of my Conduct by my Victory, an 
by the Effects of that Victory. If it be true 
© that I drove your Enemies out of your Territo- 
ry; that 1 killed great numbers of their Men 
© in two Battels; that I forced the ſhattered Re- 
mains of their Armies to ſhut themſelves: up in 
© their ſtrong Towns; and that I enriched; Rome 
5 and your Soldiers with the Booty which they 

got in the Enemy's Country: Let your Tri- 
8 Cates ſtand up and tell me to my Face wherein 
© I have failed in the Duties of a good General. 
© But that is not what I fear; theſe Accuſations 
© are only uſed as a Colour for their exereiſing 
with impunity the Hatred and Animoſity which 
* they bear to rhe Senate and the whole Order of 
* Patricians. My true Crime, as weil as that of 
the illuſtrious Menenius, is our neither of us 
© having nominated, during our Conſulates, thoſe 
Decemvirs whom you have ſo long ſighed for. 
© Bur was it poſſible we ſhou'd do it in the hurry 
and tumult of Arms, and while our Enemics 
© were at our Gates, and Diſcord in the City? 
And if we cou'd have done it, know, Romans, 
that Servilius wou'd never have given Authority 
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© to u Law which cannot be put in Practice with- 
out raifing a general diſturbance in every Fami- 
Ys without occaſioning an infinite number of 

6 Law-Suits, and without ruining the chief Fa- 
milies'of the Republic, and who are her firm- 
est Support. Will you never ask any thing of 
the Senate but what is prejudicial to the com- 
© mon good of our Country, and never ask but 
© only by Seditions? If a Senator dares but repre- 
ſent to you the Injuſtice of your Pretenſions; 
if a Conſul does not ſpeak the ſeditious Lan- 
© guage of your Tribunes; if he defends coura- 

_ Egjoufly the Sovereign Power with which he is 
©:3nveſted, you immediately cry out, A Tyrant! 
6rScarce is he out of his Poſt, but he is over- 

© -whelmed with Accuſations. Thus by your un- 
juſt Plebiſcitum you took away the Life of Me- 
© 'nenins, no leſs a great Captain than a good Citi» 
© zen. Ovught you not to die with ſhame at the 
Thoughts of having ſo cruelly perſecuted the 
Son of that Menenius Agrippa to whom you are 
*:obliged for your Tribunes, and for that very 
Power which now makes you ſo furious? You . 
© may perhaps think I ſpeak with too much free- 
dom in the preſent ſtate of my Fortune; but 1 
fear not Death; condemn me if you dare; Life 
eannot but be inſupportable to a General, that 
is reduced to anſwer for his very Victories; 

And at worſt, to undergo the fame Fate with 
Menuenius can never be a Diſhonour to me. 

This generous Patrician diſperſed the danger by rar of © 
his Courage; and the People, aſhamed of the Romez78.- 
Death of Menenius, durſt not condemn Servilias, 
who was acquirted by a majority of Voices. The l[.ivy 1. 2; 
Preſervation of that Conſular, eſcaped from the D. H. |. 9. 
Fury of the Tribunes, did not make them abate 
any thing of their Pretenſions as to the Diviſion. 
of the Lands. They continued to infect the Mul- 
titude with the uſual Poiſon of their ſeditious Ha- 
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rangues; at length, one of thoſe Tribunes, na- 

D. H. 1. 9. med Cn. Genutius, a daring enterprizing Man, and 
not Uneloquent, publickly cited L. Emilins Mam- 

Year of mercus and Pop. Julius, both Conſuls that Vear, 
Rome 280 tg nominate immediately the Commiſſioners, that, 
according to the Senatusconſultum, were to pro- 
ceed upon the Partition of the Lands, and upon 

ſetting up Land- marks, that might put a ſtop to 

all Uſurpations for the future. nen. 

The two Conſuls, to elude his Demand, at firſt 

excuſed themſelves from taking cognizance of an 
Affair that paſt ſo long before their Conſulate: 

And to give an appearance of Juſtice to a Refuſal; 
that indeed proceeded only from their concern 

for the Intereſt of their Body, they added that 

that Senatusconſultum was become void by inexe- 
cution; and that every body muſt know there 
was this difference between Laws, and the mere 
Decrees of the Senate, that the one were perpe- 
tual and inviolahle, whereas the Senatusconſulta 

were of no longer duration, than the Magiſtracy 
2 to whom their Execution was commit- 
ted. 3 221 . 
The Tribune, without giving any heed to that 
Diſtinction, wou'd gladly have attacked thoſe Ma- 
giſtrates directly; but as he foreſaw it wou'd be 

no eaſy matter to ruin two Conſuls, while they 
VWweere actually inveſted with the Sovereign Power, 
he turned his Reſentment upon A. Manlius, and 
L. Furius, whoſe Offices were but juſt expired. 
He cited them before the Aſſembly of the People; 
and accuſed them of having neglected to name 
the Commiſſioners, with intent to deprive their 
poor Citizens and brave .Soldiers of the Share 
which they had ſo well deſerved in the conquered 
Lands. That furious Tribune exhorted the Peo- 
ple to do Juſtice to themſelves, and added, that 
there was no way but the Puniſhment of thoſe 
great Criminals, and the Terror of ſuch an Ex- 
ample, 
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ample, to reduce their Succeſſors to execute at 


length the Senatusconſultum; and with horrible 


Oaths, that he wou'd proſecute this Affair to the 
Death, he appointed the Day when the People 


ſhou'd inquire into it. This Accuſation and theſe 
violent Menaces alarm'd the Patricians. They 
ſaw, with no leſs Indignation than Sorrow, that 
the Tribunes aimed equally at their Lives and 
their Fortunes, and that there ſeemed to be a laid 
Deſign of making away with all the Senators one 
after another. Every one blamed himſelf for his 
Patience and Moderation : Several private Coun- 
cils were held, the reſult of which remained bu- 
ried in a profound Secrecy. In the mean while, 
the People, who triumphed beforehand, inſolent- 
ly boaſted that in ſpite of all the Senate's Artifi- 
ces, the Law for the Diviſion of the Lands ſhou'd 
now paſs, nay, that it ſhou'd be ſealed too with 
the Blood of thoſe that had oppoſed it, and that 
the Death of Caſſius ſhou'd not go unrevenged. 
The Senate equally concealed their Fear and their 
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Reſentment. But the very Day before this great Id. D. H. 
matter was to be decided, Genutius was found Ibid. I. 9. 


dead in his Bed, without the leaſt Marks of Poi- 


ſon or any other Violence. His Body was laid out Zonaras. 


in the Forum; and the common People, whole 
Minds eafily run into Superſtition, imagined that 
the Gods diſapproved his Enterprize, tho' the wi- 
ſer ſort were inclined to ſuſpect that ſome Patri- 
cians had been the Miniſters of the Deity. Ne- 
vertheleſs, this Religious Notion, which had got 
Poſſeſſion of the Spirits of the Multitude, inſpi- 
red them with a great Veneration for the Senate, 
in whoſe Favour Heaven ſeemed to have declared 
in ſo viſible a manner. The Partition of the 
Lands was not ſo much as mentioned for ſome 
time afterwards. The Tribunes were confounded, 
and the Senate might have reſumed all their Au- 

thority, 
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thority, if upon this Revolution they had not 
gone about to ſtrain it too hight ot 

There was occaſion for raiſing of Froeps, and 
lifting the Legions to march againſt the Enemy, 

The Conſuls, guarded by their Lictors, held their 
Tribunal as uſual in the Forum; and to make the 

People feel their Power, either fined or whipt 

thoſe Citizens that did not appear the very mo- 

ment they were called to give their Names, and 

often without the leaſt regard to Juſtice: A Proeeed- 

ing ſo ſevere already began to alienate the Peo- 

le's Hearts; and the unjuſt and violent manner, 

in which the Conſuls attempted to liſt for a com- 

mon Soldier a Plebeian that had been a Centurion, 
made their Diſcontent break out into Action. 

This Plebeian, named P. Volero, bad diſtin- 

guiſhed himſelf in the Wars by his Valour, and 

Liv Dec. i. Was eſteemed a good Officer. Nevertheleſs, with - 
. out regard to his paſt Services, or the Poſts he 
Tear of had born, he was ſummoned to liſt himſelf as a 
_ common Soldier. He refuſed ro obey, and com- 

*  plain'd publicly that the Conſuls only wanted to 

diſgrace him becauſe he was a Plebeian. Thoſe 

Hor. I. 1. Magiſtrates, upon his refuſal, ſent a Li@or to 
7 23: ſeize him; and upon his making reſiſtance, orde- 
red that he hows be beaten with Rods, a Puniſh- 

ment which the Generals uſed to infliet upon 

their mutinous Soldiers. They go to take hold 

of his Perſon; bur Yolero full o — and In- 
dignation puſhes back the Lictor, and ſtriking 

him a Blow on the Face implores the Protection 

of the Tribunes. As they ſeemed to give no re- 

gard to his Cries: I appeal to the People, ſays 

he, addreſſing himſelf to the Confuls, ſince 

© our Tribunes, intimidated by your Power, had 

© rather ſee a Citizen abuſed even in their Pre- 

© ſence, than expoſe themſelves to be ſtrangled'in 

their Beds like Genutius. Then turning to the 
People, who ſeemed provoked at the 2 4 

| OW. that 
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that, was offered him: © Aſſiſt me, Comrades, 
© cried he; we have no other Remedy left us a- 
6 gain{t{o-great a Tyranny but Force. 
The People animated by this Diſcourſe take 
Fire, tiſe up, attack the Lictors that guarded the 
Gonſuls. - They break their Faſces, they diſperſe 
them; the Majeſty of the Conſulſhip is not able 
to withhold the People's Fury, and the Conſuls 
are forced to fly and hide themſelves. SED 
The Senate immediately meets; the Conſuls 
make their Report of Holero's Rebellion, and con- 
clude, that he ought to be puniſhed as a Diſturber 
of the public Peace, and thrown down from the 
Tarpeian Rock. The Tribunes, on the contrary, 
demand Juſtice upon the Conſuls, and complain that 
thoſe: Magiltrates, in Contempt of the Lex Vale- 
nia, and of an Appeal to the Aſſembly of the 
Roman People, ſhou'd offer ro ſcourge a brave 
Citizen in ſo ignominous a manner, as if he had 
been the vileſt Slave: A new cauſe of Diſſention 
between thoſe two Orders of the Republic. 
Holero, who fear'd the Power of the Conſuls, 
demanded the Tribuneſhip, which he looked up- 
on as an inviolable AHlum, which would ſhelter 
him from the Fury of his Enemies. To obtain 
that, Office, he boaſted in a public Aſſembly, that 
if ever he were inveſted with that Dignity, he 
wou d take ſuch methods, that the People ſhou'd 
never be oppreſs'd by the Senate's Power for the 
future. | 
The Plebeians, who were always the Majority 
in thoſe Aſſemblies, charmed with the hopes 
which HVolero gave them, granted him all their 
Voices. He was elected Tribune, in ſpite of all 
the Cabals and Brigues of the Patricians; he en- 
tered upon the Exerciſe of that Function in the 
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Conſulate of IL. Pinarius and P. Furius. The Year of 
People, who obſerved every Step he took, ex- Rome 
pected that to revenge himſelf of the two Con- 28 


ſulars, 
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ſulars, who had ill treated him, he Wou'd imme 
diately proſecute them in the way of Juſtice; but 
he had farther Views. He turned his Reſent- 
ment upon the whole Body of the Senate, and 
undertook to deprive them of the Authority th 
had in the Election of the Tribunes. 219 \ 
Me have already ſaid, that there was then but 
two "Os of convening the Aſſemblies of the 
cople, one by Curie, and the other by 


Centuries. The difference between them was, 


the Aufpices. 


D. H, I. 9. 


that in the Aſſemblies by Curiæ the Voices were 
counted by their Number, which gave the Peo- 

le the Superiority; whereas in the Aſſemblies 
- Centuries, as the Richer ſort compoſed alone 
more Centuries than all the People, the Advan- 
rage lay wholly on their ſide. In other reſpects, 
the way of convening both thoſe Aſſemblies, was 
the ſame; that Prerogative belonged to the Se- 
nate: And as in thoſe Days none but Patricians 
cou'd be Augurs, they were the Men that took 
Volero perceiving that the Autho- 
rity of thoſe Augurs, joyned to that of the Se- 
nate, had a great Influence in both- Aſſemblies, 
reſolved to remove the Election of the Tribunes 
out of the Aſſembly by Curiæ into au Aſſembly 
held another way EW: | 

He repreſented to the People in a general Aſ- 
ſembly, that the Senate and Patricians were abſo- 
lute Maſters of the Government; that the chief 
Dignities of the Republic, all Offices Civil and 
Military, and thoſe of the Prieſthood it ſelf, were 


confined to their Order. That beſides theſe par- 


ticular Advantages, they had alſo the Prerogative 
of determining by a Senaiusconſultum when any 
Aſſembly ſhould be held, of preſiding in it, of 
preparing the Deliberations by Auſpices, which 
the Miniſters of Religion, Patricians by Birth, 
always interpreted according to the Views and In- 
tereſts of their own Order; and laſtly, that a new 

|  ®'Senatus- 
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Senatusconſultum muſt be obtained to confirm 
what was there reſolved on. That by means of 
theſe various Privileges which they had got into 
their.own Hands, they had but little leſs Power 


in the Aſſemblies held by Curiæ, tho' there the 


Voices were gathered by Tale, than in thoſe 
where the Votes were reckoned only by Centu- 
ries. That it was high time to break all theſe 


Chains, which the Senate had formed to ſhackle . 


the Suffrages of the Plebeians. He demanded 
that the Election of Tribunes ſhou'd be made for 
the future in an Aſſembly by Tribes, where all the 
Roman Citizens that then compoſed the thirty 
Tribes, as well the Inhabitants of the Country, 
as thoſe of the Ciry,were equally allowed a Vote, 
without ſubjection to any Senatusconſulta or to the 
influence of the Augurs. 

All the Plebeians warmly declared for a Propo- 
ſal, which by freeing them and their Magiſtrates 
from their dependance upon the Conſuls, — 
a new Acceſſion of Power to the People at the 
expence of the Authority of the Senate. The 
Conſuls, on the other hand, the Senate and the 
whole Order of Patricians oppoſed it with all 
their Might. 'They re nh. in divers Aſſem- 
blies held upon this Aﬀair, that ſo dangerous a 
Law cou'd not be received without a daring Con- 
tempt of the Gods, and of all that was moſt hol 
in Religion, and that it muſt break thoſe Bonds 
which tied the Citizens one to another, and ruin 


that Subordination, which was ſo neceſſary for 


the maintaining of Peace and Union among 
the ſeveral Orders.of the State. Each Party ſtood 
up for their Pretenſions with equal Animolity. It 
was the common Subject of all Diſputes between 
thoſe two Orders of the Commonwealth. The 
Conteſt about the Partition of the Lands was 


dropt; all the Endeavours of the Great, and of 


the People ſeemed to be fixed upon the „ 
0 
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of this Affair, nor cou'd any Man foreſee which 
way it wou'd eng. UE LN 

A dreadful Peſtilence, which infected both the 
City and Country, interrupted the courſe of theſe 
Diſſentions. Each being taken up with his par- 
ticular Loſſes and his own. Preſeryation, leſs At- 
tention was given to the Buſineſs of the Public. 


But this Calamity proving as ſhort as it was vig- 


Tear of 
Rome 
282. 
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lent, the Tribunes immediately reſumed their 
Proſecution of the Law propoſed by Volero. That 
popular Magiſtrate being juſt out of his Office, 
the People, who thought they cou'd not ſucceed 
without his Aſſiſtance, continued him in the 
Tribuneſhip for the following Year, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Oppoſition made by the Patri: 
cians. * I 

The Senate thought it neceſſary to ſet up as 
gainſt him a Man of a reſolute Character, and one 
not to be ſhaken by the Clamours and Menaces 
of the People. They pitched upon Appius Clau- 
dius, and raiſed him to the Conſulſhip without 
his participation. It was obſerved that he was 
ſo far from making Intereſt for that high Poſt, 
that he did not ſo much as appear in the Aſſetu- 


| bly on the Day of Election. He had inherited 


his Father's inviolable adherence to the Senatc's 
Intereſts z but the heroical Conſtancy of the for- 
mer was degenerated into Severity in the Son. 
He was a Man naturally proud, tho' without 
Ambition, was always for ing things with a 
high Hand, and for owing nothing to Perſuaſion, 
or to that artful Management which is ſo neceſ- 
ſary in the Government of à free People. They 
gave him for his Colleague T. Quintius, who was 
of a Character directly oppoſite, naturally mild 
and inſinuating, and one that had found ways to 
get the love of the People, tho' he was looked up- 
on to be one of the principal leaders of the ed 
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of 5 Nobility. The Senate choſe him on pur- 
po 


- 
* 


, hoping that his Counſels and Example wou'd 


ſoften What was too harſh and haughty in tbe 


Manners of Appius. | | | 
. Theſe two Conſuls being entered upon the Ex- 
ecution of. their Office, immediately conyened 
the Senate. The buſineſs was to think of the 


moſt proper methods for hindring the Publication 


of Yolers's Law. | 
Appius adviſed, that upon ſome Pretence, which 
is never wanting between Neighbours, a new 
War ſhou'd be immediately undertaken, He re- 
preſented, that the Senate being to govern a Peo- 
ple of an unquiet Genius, greedy of Novelties, 
and incited by ſeditious Tribunes, Experience 
had ſhewn that they cou'd never have Peace with- 
in the State, but when they carried the War a- 
broad, ald fed the People out of a City where 
Idleneſs nduriſhed a Spirit of Murmuring and 
eee e 
” Ouintius was of a cont inion; he faid, 
1 45 jar it unjuſt to tr. War upon Nations 
inſt which the Republic had not then any 
Cue, of Complaint ; Fic the People themſelves 
wou'd. quickly perceive the Senare's Intent in fo 


doing, and if they refuſed to take Arms, they 


muſt uſe Force to compel them; which could not 
fail of raiſing a Sedition, wherein it was to be 
fear d the Majeſty of the Senate might be expo- 
ſed to Inſults. As maps was this Month in 
Poſſeſſion of the Lictors, and of the chief Au- 
thority, his Colleague was obliged to yield to his 
Sentiments, which were followed by rhe Majo- 
rity of the Senate. | 

In the mean time Yolero, being fully reſolved 


to effect his Deſigns, was no ſooner entered up- 
on his ſecond Tribunate, but he propoſed a- new 


the Law for Aſſemblies of the People by Tribes. 


H eadd ed, in Conjunction with his . , 
. | that 
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the Adiles ſhou'd be choſe in them as well as the 
Tribunes, and that they ſhou'd: e 
of all Affairs Which the People had -a Right to 
determine: Which indeed was neither more nor 
leſs than conveying the whole Authority of the 
Government out of the Hands of the Senate, 
into thoſe of the People. TI was ny 
vened again upon theſe extraordi Propofals. 
San N good-natured, and-athorongh 
Republican, tho* without being popular, was for 
conceding ſomewhat in favour of a brave People, 
from whom, he ſaid, the Republic daily received 
important Services. But Appius, haughty and 
ſevere, averred, that they ſhou'd betray the Se- 
nate hy an Indulgence which would ſhow not ſo 
much the Mercy as the Weakneſs of the Govern- 
ment. That the Tribunes, when they had thus 
ſtrip'd them of their Power, wou'd not perhaps 
leave them ſo much as the Enſigns of their Dig» 
nity. He concluded, that after ſo many vain 
Speeches, which had been made upon this ſame 
Subject, nothing but a bold ſtroke of Authority 
was capable of putting a ſtop to the ſeditious Eu- 


terprizes of the Tribunes. That the Patriciaus 


with their Clients, ought to take Arms, drive the 
People out of the Forum, and fall upon all-with- 
out diſtinction that durſt to be the — 
ſo pernicious a Law. This Advice was rejected 
as too violent, and even dangerous. The Senate 
came to a Temperament; they deſired of the Tri- 
bunes that they wou'd baniſh out of the public 
Aſſemblies rhoſe tumultuous Conteſts and Diſ- 
putes, in the confuſion of which, it was difficult 
to diſtinguiſh what was Juſtice and' what Reaſon; 
that the Conſuls too might peaceably, and with- 
out interruption, repreſent to the People the true 
Intereſts of the Commonwealth; and that then 
they might in concert agree upon ſuch meaſures 

| as 


demanded in favour. of the People, that 
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ab be molt conformable to the commnn 
gdod f the People and of the Senutee 
he Tribunes durſt not refuſe ro come into ſo 
eqquituble a Propoſal. O#intins mounted the Ro- 
ffrum ; he fpoke info lively and ſo affectionate a 
manner of the 9 of Peace, and the Ca- 
lamities chat attended Diviſions and Innovations 
itthe Laws, that if Appius had not ſpoken im- 
niediately after him, the People ſeemed inclined 
ro have rejected Yolero's Propoſal. HF 
But that Conſul, who underſtood no way of 
dealing with Men, but with a high band, inſte 
of making the true Uſe of the Impreſſion which 
his Colleague's Diſcourſe had made in the Minds 
of his Audience, fell into Invectives, which had 
the very ſame Effect as the ſeditious Harangues 
of the Tribunes, and only irritated the Plebeians 
afreſh,” and gave them a new Averſion to the Se- 
nate. He upbraided them in Expreſſions diſa- 
reeable to the Senate it ſelf, and odious to the 
cople, with their firſt Deſertion upon the Mons 
Sazer, and the Erection of the Tribuneſhip, 
which he ſaid was extorted from the Senate, eoly 
by an open Revolt, and the Danger of a Civil 
$ ar: That it was no wonder a Tribunal ſet up 
: I by Rebels ſhou'd produce nothing but Tumults 
. and Diſcords, which wou'd never end but with 


£ the entire Subverſion of the Republic; that even 
d already few or no Foot ſteps were left of the an- 
e cient Form of Government: That the moſt ſa- 
' cred Laws were aboliſhed ; the Conſular Power 
0 deſpiſed, and the Dignity of the Senate debaſed: 
2 That their Impudence was now grown to ſuch a 


It heighth, that they were for excluding from E- 
1 lections the Senatus-Conſulta and the Auſpices, 
h- that is to ſay, all that was moſt Sacred and moſt 
ue Venerable in Religion and the State; that e'er 
en long they wou'd quite aboliſh the Senate, whoſe 
res Power they were actually - DR every Day, 
mn 


him to be Spectator of ſo 


in order to taiſe upon its Ruins a Supreme Coun- 


cil of the Tribunes of the People. He prayed: the 


Gods to deprive him of Life, rather than ſuffer 
a Revolution. 
© And'to give you at once, adds he turning to the 
© People, a full Knowledge of my Sentiments, I 
declare that I will for ever reſolutely oppoſe the 


© Promulgation of ſo unjuſt a Law; and I hope, 


© before your Tribunes have brought it to bear, I 
© ſhall make you know the Extent of the Power 
of a Conſul. "1s & 7 

It was not without the hotteſt Rage and Indig- 
nation that the People heard fo injurious a Diſ- 


D. H ibid. courſe. The oldeſt of the Tribunes, named Le- 
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Forias, who was accounted one of the braveſt 
Soldiers in the Republic, anſwered him, that no 
Body was then to learn that he came of a Family 
wherein Inſolence and Inhumanity were Heredi- 
tary ; that bis Father was the moſt bitter Enem 

the People ever had, and that he himſelf was le 

their Conſul than their Tyrant. But that he de- 
elared to him in his turn, that ſpite of his Dig- 
nity, and his Power of a Contal, the Elections 
of the Tribunes and that of the ZEdiles ſhou'd 


for the future be made in the Comitia of Tribes. 


He ſwore by all that was moſt Sacred, that he 


wou'd loſe his Life, or get the Law-paſs'd that 


very Day. At the ſame time he commanded the 
Conſul to depart the Aſſembly, that he might 
make no Diſturbance in the Collection of the Sut- 
frages. | & 1 

Appius deſpiſed his Order, and cried out to him 
that he mult needs know that tho' a Tribune, he 


om ibid. was no more than 2 pgivate Man, without any 


real Magiſtracy, and whoſe whole Power con- 
ſiſted in forming an Oppoſition to ſuch Decrees 
of the Senate as might be prejudicial to the Pi- 
beians. Thereupon calling about him his Rela- 
tions; his Friends and his Clicats, who werevery 

| | | - numerous, 
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numerous be prepared to oppoſe Force to Force. 


Lecbarius having conferr'd tumultuouſly with his 


Colleagues, cauſed Proclamation to be made by 


2 Herald, that the College of Tribune; decreed 


that the Conſul ſhou'd be led to Priſon: and 
immediately an Officer belonging to that Tribune 
had the Preſumption to offer to ſeize upon the 
chief Magiſtrate of che Republic. But the Se- 
nators, the Patricians, and that multitude of Cli- 
ents which attended Appius, placed him in the 
middle of em, and repulſed the Officer. Lecto- 
rius, tranſported with Anger, advanced himſelf to 
aſſiſt him, and called upon the People for their 
Aid. The Multitude riſes; the moſt mutinous 
joyn the Tribune; nothing is heard but confuſed 


Ories proceeding from mutual Animoſity. From 


Reproaches they quickly come to Blows; and as 
in thoſe Days it was unlawful to wear Swords in 


the City, cach Party makes Arms of Benches, or 


Stones, or any thing they can lay Hands on. It 


is very likely this Commotion had not ended with; 
out the ſpilling of much Blood, had not Quintius 
got ſome Conſulars and ancient Senators to con- 
vey Appius from this Tumult, while he laboured 
to appeaſe the Tribunes. But Night coming on, 
more than any thing elſe, obliged the ewo Par- 


ties, equally irritated againſt each other, to ſepa- 


att . f a 
The Tumult began again next — The 
* 


People ſpirited up by their Tribunes, and eſpeci- 
ally by Le#orius who had been wounded the Night 
before, ger Poſſeſſion of the Capitol, fortifyrhem- 
ſelyes there, and ſeem reſolved to begin an open 
War. The Senate on their part aſſembles, as well 
to deliberate upon Ways to quiet the Sedition, as 
to reconcile! the two Conſuls; the firſt of which 


being the more moderate, was for conceding 


ſomething in Favour of the People, whereas Ap- 
Pius-proteited, that he * ſooner die than = 
1113479 2 len 
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he alone was the Cauſe of t 
raged in the Republic. That they thought it was 
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ſent to > giye up the leaſt point to a ſeditious Rab- 
ble. This Diſorder laſted ſeveral days. Quintius, 


ho was not difagreeable to the Multitude, ac- 


coſts the Tribunes, ſooths them, and intreats them 
to ſacrifice their private Reſentments to the Pub- 
lic Good, and to reſtore the City to Peace and 
Concord. The Tribunes anſwer, that his Col- 
league was the Man he ſhou'd apply to, and that 

| 5 Diviſion that 


no unjuſt thing they propofed, in demanding that 
the Election of Tribunes ſhou'd be made ofily in 
an Aſſembly by Tribes. That this excluded nei- 
ther the Senators, nor the Patricians, nor the 


| Knights, who all were inſcribed in ſome of the 


Thirty Tribes, and conſequently wou'd always 
have their weight in the Aſſemblies by Tribes as 
private Citizens. That the People deſired only 
that they might not preſide in them, and that this 


Honour might be allowed their particular Magi- 


ſtrates. That whenever this unexceptionable Law 
was admitted, the City wou'd quickly be reſtored 
to Peace; tho' they wou'd' not however ſay, that 
they wou'd deſiſt from proſecuting Appius after- 
wards, for having wounded Lectorius, whoſe Per- 
ſon was Sacred. . 
Quintius replied with much Gentleneſs, that in 
ſo great a Diſorder as had then happened, it was 
impoſſible to charge Appius with the Tribune's 
Wound more than any Body elſe; that he wou'd 
have them forget this particular Injury for the 
ſake of the Public Peace, and make a Compli- 
ment of it to the Senate. From thence he took 
occaſion to inſinuate to them, that it was not un- 


likely the Senate, with their uſual Goodneſs, might 
comply with the Law in favour of the People, it 


they referred it abſolutely to their Deciſion; that 
this was perhaps the ſureſt way to ſucceed : Where- 
as if the People pretended to carry it by . 
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there would always be found a great nu ber of 


Young Senators and Patricians that woul 
1 o p | : 3% \ 3 
it a point of Honour to reſiſt them. | 
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4 The Tribunes, who knew 9uintius's Prudence, 


were well ſatisfied he wou'd never have made them 


* 


ſuch Advances without being beforehand aſſured of 
the Senate's Diſpoſition: And all that was now to 
x done was by a ſeeming. Deference to fave the 
Jonour.of that Body. The Tribunes, contented 
with having the eſſential part. red them, did 
not quarrel about the Form: They aſſured Duin- 
mus that the People wou'd ſtand ro whatever he 
| Nba tranſact with the Senate on their part. The 
Tribunes took, this courſe the more readily, be- 
cauſe it did not at all bind their Succeſſors, who 


Wight. reſume the Proſecution of the Law the 
next Year, if the Senate's. Reſolutions were not 
ſuch as the People expected. o_ | 
|; un having left the Tribunes, convened 


- 
= L© FY 


the Senate, to whom he gave an Account of their 


preſent Inclination. He then asked the Opinion 
- f. the Co 


| | beginning with P. Valerius 

ublicola.. -- That Senator ſaid, that the Tribune's 
Wound not being the effect of any perſonal Quar- 
rel between Appius and Lectorius, he thought the 


Reſentment of it ſhou'd be buried in an Oblivion 
of the Tumult it ſelf that had occaſion'd it. But 


that as to the Main of the Queſtion, which was 
Whether the Senate had a right to debate the Law 
before it was propoſed to the People, whether 
they ſhou'd allow Ademblies to be held for chuſ- 
ing Tribunes, without a Senatusconſultum, and 
without Auſpices, he ſhou'd guide himſelf for his 
particular by what ſhou'd be determined by plu- 
ality of Voices. | regs | 

This Conſular did not think fit to explain him- 
ſelf Arſt upon ſo delicate a Point, probably out of 
conſideration for the People, whom the Patrici- 
aus and Senators of the Valerian Family, ſince the 
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time of Valerius Publicola, and from his Example, 
took great care to pleaſe. The Affair however 
was diſputed with much Heat: But Quintius, who 
was naturally perſuaſive, managed the ſeyeral Spi- 

rits he had — with ſo artfully, that he at length 
brought the Senate to yield to the People this o- 
ther part alſo of their Authority. Appius oppoſed 
it with all his might; he called both Gods 1 
Men to witneſs, that the Republic was betrayed, 
and that they were ſubmitting to a Law more de- 
trimental to the lawful Authority of the Senate, 
than thoſe which had been promulgated upon the 
Mons Sacer. But he cou'd not ſhake the Reſolu- 
tion of the ancient Senators: They very well 
knew, that tho' the Conſul depended only upon 
the Senate, each particular Senator was in t 
Power of the People, who ſince the buſineſs of 
Coriolanus had created themſelves a right of trying 
the Parricians. Thus either the Love of Peace, 
or Fear of the Tribunes Reſentment, united moſt 
- te of of the Voices in Puintiss's Opinion. The Law 
Rome2%2. was publiſhed with the Conſent of both Orders, 
Ui, De and they now for the firſt time 'clefted Tribunes 
ur d 2. in an Aſſembly convened by Tribes. Piſo the Hi- 
ſtorian, as Livy informs us, ſays that five Tribuges 
were elected; that no more than two had been 
created upon the Mons Sacer, to whom three more 
were added upon this occaſion. However this 
be, Appius, who was yet more proyoked with the 
Senate than with the People themſelves, ſaid it 
. was ſcandalous in them to abandon him in an En- 
terprize which they themſelves had engaged him 
in, by raiſing him to a Dignity which he never 
courted. He employed it afterwardsonlyto make 
the Plebeians feel that the Victory which their 
Tribunes had gained over the Senate, had not in 
the leaſt quelled his Courage. 3 
The gui and the Y; ws ny theſe Diviſions, 
-uſtom, 


according to their old ad made Inroads 


upon 


— , HG 


they attack the Intrenchments. But then che Sol- 
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upon the Territories of the Republic. ' The No- 


man Legions were compoſed wholly of Plebeiam, 


who were Citizens in the Winter, and Soldiers in 
the Summer when abroad. The two Conſuls dis 
vided them between them; 9wuintius marched a= 
gainſt the Aqui, and Appius commanded the Ar- 
my appointed againſt the YoJ//ci; That General 
83 now out of Rome, and poſſeſſed of 
the abſolute Authority of a Military Command, 
cauſed Diſcipline to be obſerved with à Severity, 


which the Soldiers looked upon not ſo much as 


a neceſſary Regularity, as a Revenge for thi 

. The Rigorouſnef with which he uſed lie 
ower irritated the whole Army. Centurions and 

Soldiers, all murmured at the General's Orders. 

1 ſort of e co was formed, leſs againſt bis 
ife than agai 


1 


ta 
„ Tr 


his Glory: The Soldiers, to hin- D. H. l. gi 


der him 1 fo receiving the Ho- . 
d 


nourz of Triumph, reſolved by A * not to Zonaras. 
oppoſe the Enemics Emetprizes/ The Folſes having Fo. i”. 


ered Battel, and Appius having drawn his Army a. 22. 


and fled ſhamefully, thinking they did not pay 


too dear for the affront they par their Gene- 
ral, if it coft them only the lo! 


$ of their own Ho- 


nour. 


_ - Appius in deſpair runs every way to rally and 
bring them on again to the Fight. He intreats 
and threatens in vain; ſome get out of the way to 
avoid receiving his Commands; others without 


being in the leaſt wounded ſhew him Bandages, 
which they had put on purpoſe about the ſound 

arts of their Body, and call out that they muſt 
be led back to the Camp to be dreſt: All ruſh in- 
to it without waiting for Orders fo to do. The 
Volſci take Advantage of this Confuſion, and after 
having cut to Pieces thoſe, that fled in the Rear, 


- 


O4 diers, 


out of their Camp to fight them, the Romans! at V* Mar: 


the approach of the Enemy threw away their Arms, n 


- 


2 
diere, ſearing the Enemy might hrenk into rheir 
_ Eamp, bens in the Intrenchments, make 2 
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braye Reſiſtance, and drive back the Fal/ci, tho 
withaut purſuing them, being ſatisfied with having 
ſhewn their General that they cou'd have con- 
quered had they pleaſe tn. 

Amnius, yer more enraged at this freſh Inſult, 
than at their Flight, was reſolved next Day to aſ- 
ſemble his Army, and place himſelf in his Tribu- 


nal, to make an Example of the Mutinous. But 


the Soldiers gave no heed to the Si that called 
them to the Aſſembly. They loudly demanded of 
their Officers to be led out of the Enemy's Terri- 
tories, . where they muſt inevitably. be defeated. 
Thole Officers, finding there was neither Diſci- 
pline nor Obedience left in the Army, adviſed the 


General not to hazard his Authority in a Conteſt 


with ſuch mutinous Spirits. Appius, incenſed be- 
ond all Patience at this Revolt, broke up his 
mp: But as he was in March, the P0l/ci, having 
received Intelligence of his Motions by ſome De- 
ſerter, with dreadful Cries fall upon his Rear. 
Terror flies thro! the whole Army, and reaches 
the moſt advanced Bodies; every one flings away 


his Arms; thoſe that bore the Enſigns abandon 


them: It is not now, as before, a pretended Rout. 
All disband, and make ſeveral ways; and they do 
not rally again till they are arrived upon the Lands 


of the Republic. | 


Appius having pitched his Camp in a place that 
covered the Country, and where he cou'd-not- be 
conſtrained to fight againſt his Will, conyenes the 
Aſſembly a ſecond time. Being ſeared in his Tri- 
bunal, he upbraided the Soldiers, that ſtood round 
him, with their Cowardice, and their Treachery 
yet more criminal than their want of Courage. 
He asks one what he has done with his Arms; 
and thoſe that bore the mier whether they had 
delivered them up to the Enemy. Giving: full 
Y% 3F' _»% * . « i „ * — * 8 4 cope 
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ſcope to his natural Severity, which was augment- 
el by a juſt Reſentment of their Deſertion, be de- 
cimated or put every Tenth Man to Death among 
the Soldiers, and cut off the Heads of the Centu- 
rions and other Officers that had left their Poſts. 
As the time of the Comitia for the Election of 
Conſuls for the next Vear drew near, he led back 
to Rome the Wrecks of his Army, which entered 
it with the ſhame of Puniſhment in their Face, 
and a violent thirſt of Vengeance in their Hearts. 
Appius gave a further Provocation to the Mul- 
titude, and incurred their Hatred anew, by the 
Oppoſition he made to the Endeavours uſed by 
the Tribunes of that Year for the Agrarian Law. 
Thoſe Magiſtrates of the People had no ſooner 
attained the Tribuneſhip, but they ſtudied to di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves by Propoſals. pleaſing to the 
Multitude. Some invented new Laws; others re- 
ſumed the Proſecution of ſuch as had not yet been 
paſſed; and the Aim of all was only to ſhare with 
the Senate and Patricians the Wealth, the Digni- 
ties, and the Magiſtracies of the Republic. | 
It was in the Conſulate of L. Yalerins and T. . Tear of 
milius,, who ſucceeded in that Dignity to Quintius +" my 
and Appius, that C. Sicinius, Tribune of the Peo-—- 
ple, and Grand-Son of the ſame Sicinius Bellutus 
that was the chief Leader of the Sedition upon 
the Mons Sacer, reyived, in conjunction with his 
Colleagues, the old Diſpute concerning the Par- 
tition of thoſe Public Lands of which the Patri- 
cians and richeſt Inhabitants of Rome had got Poſ- 
ſeſſion,” 1s Wh | 
The buſineſs in a manner depended upon the D. H. | g. 
Conſuls, who by the Senarusconſultum made in the 
Conſulate of Caſſius and Firginius were empower- 
ed to nominate Commiſſioners to proceed to the 
Enquiry and Diviſion of thoſe Lands. The Tri- 
bunes had the addreſs to gain thoſe two principal 
Magiſtrates of the Republic into their pos mas 
10 9 - * 1 ey kf « FLY 366. mi ius 
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D. H. bid. the Father of his Colleague. That ancient Sena- 
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Enis protnifed to back their Pretenſions: Fhis 
Conſul took fo extraordinary a ſtep out of Reyenge 
ainft the Senate, for having refuſed his Father 
rhe Honours of Triumph when he returned Victo- 
rious from a War againſt the gui. Valerius, on 
his part, was not diſpleaſed at having found an 
occaſion of making his Peace with the People, who 
cou'd not forgive him the Death of Caſſus, whoſe 
Accuſer he had made himſelf during his Quæſtor- 


ſhip. ; | * 

The Tribunes having made ſure of the two Con- 
ſuls, brought the Affair next before the Senate. 
They ſpoke with great Moderation, and beſought 
that Body in the moſt ſubmiſſive Terms, to con- 
deſcend at length to do the People Juſtice, and 
that the Conſuls would no longer delay naming 
the Decemvirs that were to regulate the Partition 
of the Lands. The two Conſuls 4 wi to under- 
ſtand by their Silence that they did not oppoſe it. 
Valerius, as firſt Conſul, then asked the Opinion 
of the reſt of the Senate, beginning with Aimilins 


tor declared in favour of the People: He ſaid he 
thought nothing cou'd be more unjuſt than to ſec 
private Perſons the only Gainers by the Spoils of 
the Enemy, while the reſt of the Citizens labour- 
ed under Indigence and Miſery. That the poor 
Plebeians dreaded the thoughts of having Children, 
to whom they cou'd leave nothing but their own 
Wretchedneſs for an Inheritance ; that inſtead of 
cultivating cach the Portion of Land thar belong'd 
to him, they were obliged to work for Subſiſtence 


like Slaves in the Eſtates of the Patricians; and 


that this fervile way of Life was not very proper 
to form the Courage of a Roman. Thus, ſays 


that old Man, I vote that our Conſuls name the 
. © Decemvirs, to proceed to the Diviſion of theſe 


© Lands, which being public and common, ought 


© to be for the equal Benefit of All. | 
Appius 


[ 
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Appius oppoſed this Advice with as much 
Haughtineſs as if he had been a third Conſul, or 
indeed as if he had been inveſted with a perpetual 
Dictatorſhip. He anſwered Æmilius, that the Peo- 
ple cou d lay the blame of their Miſery upon no- 
thing but their own Intemperance; that they had 
received their Portions of Land at the very Foun- 
dation of Rome ; that oftener than once the Con- 
ſuls had generouſly given among them the Booty 
won upon the Dominions of the Enemies, and 
that upon a thorough Enquiry it wou'd appear, 
that thoſe who had received the greateſt ſhare of 
. thoſe Foreign Spoils were the pooreſt. Thar fo 
long as thoſe Pleberans wallowed as they did in 
Debauchery and Lazineſs, it was not in the Power 
of the Republic to enrich them; that above fif- 
teen Conſulates were now paſt fince the Senatus- 
conſultum had been granted for the Partition of the 
Lands, and in all that time not one of the pre- 
ceding Magiſtrates had ever had a thought of put- 
ing it in Execution, well knowing that the Se- 
nate's only Deſign in ſuch a Decree was to appeaſe 
the Sedition, in order to give the People more 
time to conſider the Injuſtice and indeed Impoſſi- 
bility of their Demands ;z and that over and above 
all this, thoſe former Conſuls were not to learn, of 
that the Senatusconſultum was aboliſhed by Pre- D. H. ibi 
ſcription ; and that they had more Prudence than | 9- 
to charge themſelves with ſo important a Com- 
miſſion, in virtue of an Authority that was ex- 

. That neither cou'd he believe there was 
the leaſt Occaſion ro apprehend ſuch an Enter- 
prize from the Conſuls then in Poſt, who had 
more Wiſdom and Caution than to undertake ſuch 
an Affair without the Concurrence and Authority 
of the Senate; But to let you ſee, added Appius, 

- © that in rejecting an obſolete Act, I do not mean 
to defend Uſurpers, I declare it as my Advice, 


* that without making any farther mention of the 
| Diviſion 
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© Diviſion of the Lands, we re- unite to the pub- 
© \ic Domain the Lands of all ſuch as cannot juſti- 
© fy their Acquiſition and Boundaries by legal Ti- 
n IHE 25% A kg 
"Notwithſtanding the Equitableneſs of this Pro- 
poſal, neither the Grandees nor the People cou'd 
reliſh an Expedient that wou'd impoveriſh the 
Rich, without any Benefit to the Poor. But how- 
ever, as it utterly rejected the Partition of the 
Lands, and that the Enquiry propoſed againſt the 
unjuſt Poſſeſſors ſeemed a long work, moſſ of the 
Senators beſtowed great Praiſes on Appius. The 
Tribunes, on the contrary, enraged at finding in 
the ſingle Perſon of this Conſular the Hatred and 
Oppobicon of all the Patricians, reſolved to de- 
ſtroy him, and for that purpoſe cited him before 
the People, as a declared Enemy of the public. Li- 


berty. 


This was the ordinary Crime alledged againſt 
thoſe that were indeed guilty of none, and were 
nevertheleſs to be deſtroyed. The Senate intereſt- 
ed themſelves in this Aﬀair as if it had been their 

own, looking upon Appius as the intrepid Defen- 
der of their Prerogative. Moſt of them were for 
ſoliciting the Multitude in his behalf, but he op- 
poſed it with his uſual Firmneſs and Courage, He 
changed neither his Habit nor his Style: and on 
the Day of the Aſſembly he appeared in the midfl 
of his Accuſers with the ſame Pieniry as if he had 
been their Judge. The Tribunes reproached him 


with the Severity of his Confulate, the Inhumani- 


ty with which he had put to Death a greater num- 
ber of Soldiers by the hand of the Executioner, 
than the very Enemies had ſlain in the heat of the 
Battel. To make that Conſular ſtill more odious, 
the rigorous Conduct of his Father was called to 
mind, as a Crime in the Son: But he anſwered 
theſe ſeveral Articles with ſo much Strength, that 


the People aſtoniſhed and confuſed durſt not con- 


demn 
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demn him. The Tribunes, fearing he wou'd be 
acquitted, adjourned the Sentence to another Aſ- 
ſembly, pretending the Day was ſo. far ſpent that 
they Fhou'd not have time to collect the 3 f 
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During theſe delays, Appius, JN foreſeeing he D. H. 1. g. 


ſhou'd at length be ſacrific 
Hatred of thoſe Magiſtrates, voluntarily put an 
end to his own Life. His Son cauſed his Body to 
be brought into the Forum, and according to Cu- 
ſtom preſented himſelf to make his Funeral Ora- 
tion; but the Tribunes, who were reſolved to per- 
ſecute his very Memory, offered to oppoſe it, al- 
ledging that his Father was to be reckoned among 
Criminals, not having been acquitted of his Ac- 
cuſation before his Death. But the People, more 

enerous, removed their Oppoſition, and heard 
with pleaſure the Praiſes of an Enemy whom they 
cou'd never help eſteeming, and hated no longer. 
The Tribunes afterwards reſumed the buſineſs 
of the Agrarian Law, which Appius's Proſecu- 
tion had only ſuſpended. The Death of that great 
Man one wou'd think ſhou'd have deterred — 
thers from oppoſing the Publication of the Law; 
but as the Fortune of moſt of the Senators de- 

ended upon it, and ſeveral rich Plebeians had al- 
| 10 acquired different Parcels of thoſe Public Lands, 


to the implacable 


the Party of the Patricians gathered Strength; 
that of the People grew weaker and weaker this 
cooled the Zeal of the Tribunes; and the Pro- 
prietors ſtill continued in Poſſeſſion of theſe Lands, 
notwithſtanding the Pretenſions and Complaints 
of the common People. The Romans, the fol- 


Year of 


lowing Year, under the Conſulate of Aulus Yir- Rome. 


ginius and T. Numicius, were employed in Wars 
or rather Inroads and Incurſions upon the - 
qui, the Yolſci and the Sabines; but at the con- 
cluſion of the Campaign the old Diviſions were 
renewed, . 2 ; 


The 
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The Multitude, who looked upon themſelves 
to be over- powered by the Credit of the Great, 
to ſhew their reſentment, abſented themſelves from 
all the Aſſemblies that were held by Centuries, and 
where the Conſuls and Senate prefided. It ſeem- 
ed as if the Plebeians intended to ſeparate 'them- 
ſelves once more from the Body of the Republic : 
None of them appeared at the Election of Con- 
ſuls for the next Vear; and, which was never 
Tear of known before, T. Quintias and O, Servilius were 
Romer gg. raiſed to that Dignity by the ſole Voices of the 
Senate, the Patricians and their Clients, who not- 
_ withſtanding all theſe Diviſions conſtantly adhered 

to the Party of their Patrons 
- Theſe two Conſuls, to prevent the Breach from 
growing wider, buſied the People all that Year 
in various Wars againſt the aui and Volſci. T. 
Oxintius took from theſe latter the City of Anti- 
um and its whole Territory. The Plunder and 
Booty ſomewhat appeaſed the Minds of the Mul- 
titude, and the Sol er at his return to Rome knew 
not how to complain of Generals under whom he 

to had acquired both Wealth and Glor. 
- . But their Complaints and Diſſentions began a- 
freſh in the Conſulate of Tib. Amilias and O: Fa- 
bius. We have already heard that Æmilius in his 
firſt Conſulate had declared for the Partition of 
the Lands; the Tribunes and: Promoters of the 
Agrarian Law aſſumed new hopes under his ſecond 
Conſulate: The Affair was debated in the Senate: 
Emilius had not changed his Mind. That Con- 
ful, ever favourable to the People, averred, / that 
it was impoſhble to maintain Peace and Union a- 
mong the Citizens of a free State, unleſs the Laws 
kept ſome proportion between the Condition of 
the Poor and that of the Rich, and made an e- 
qual Diviſion among them of the Lands conquer- 
ed from the Enemy. But this Partition, ſo ad- 
vantageous to the Plebeians, laboured under Greet 
: ifh- 


; 
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Difficulties. It was neceſſary, in order to it, to 
diſtinguiſh between the original Patrimony of o- 
very private Man, and what he had added to it 
from the Public Lands. This diſtinction muſt e- 
ven extend between ſuch Parcels as the Patriciaus 
had really purchaſed of the public Domain, and 
ſuch as they had at firſt only taken as Farms. in 
their own or borrowed Names, and afterwards 
-mingled and confounded together with part of the 
Commons, in their rightful Patrimony. A long 
Preſcription concealed from the moſt ſtrict Enqui- 
ry the Knowledge of theſe ſeveral Uſurpations. 
The Patricians had afterwards ſhared. out theſe 
Lands among their Children for their Patrimony, 
and thoſe Patrimonies now grown Hereditary, were 
paſſed thro' various Families by Succeſſion or Pur- 
Chaſe. Nay, ſome rich Plebeians poſſeſſed part of 
them, which they had honeſtly bought; ſo that 
there ſeemed to be no way to touch upon this Af- 
fair, without occaſioning a general Contufion in 
the Republic. | 
Amilius, without any regard to Inconveniences 
ſo well worth conſideration, obſtinately inſiſted 
upon the Publication of the Law. He was very 
deſirous of making it his Merit with the People, 
that it was paſs'd during his Conſulate; and he 
was ſeconded by ſome ancient Senators, who look- 
ed upon the mediocrity of the Fortune of private 
Perſons and Equality of Wealth to be the ſtrong- 
eſt Supports of the Public Liberty. But the Ma- 
5 jority, and eſpecially thoſe that were in Poſſeſſion 
5 of thoſe Public Lands, complained that Æmilius, 
in order to make his court to the People, was for 
being liberal to them with the Wealth of the No- 


5 

f bility. The Diſpute ran even into Invectives and Li. Dec. i. 
: Abulcs; many reproached him that he acted not: 
5 ſo much like a Conſul as a ſeditious Tribune: And, 

which is moſt wonderful, even Senators were ſeen 

t to be wanting of Reſpect to the Head of the Se- 


1 nate, 
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nate, and the Sovereign Magiſtrate of the Repu» 
blie. Fabius, his Colleague, thought of an Ex- 
pedient to prevent the conſequences of theſe Di- 
viſions, which diſpleaſed neither Party. 

| Liv.Dec.i, Moſt of the Inhabirants of the City of Antium 

L8. were periſned in the laſt War. Fabius, to malli- 

fy the Roman the whoſe Miſery and the ſedi- 
tious Speeches of their Tribunes had now made 
them furious, propoſed to ſend part of the poor - 
eſt Citizens of Rome by way of Colony to Autium, 
and to divide among them ſome adjoining Lands 
which had been taken from the Yol/ci. This Ad- 
vice was at firſt received with great Applauſe by 
the meaner ſort of Poople, who are always gree- 
dy of Novelties. T. Quintius, A. Virginius, and 
P. Furius were immediately named, to make the 
Eſtabliſhment of this Colony. But when the Ple- 
beians were to give their Names to thoſe Trium- 
virs, few of them appeared: Rome had too many 

Charms to detain its Inhabitants; no Body cared 

| for yorng ir. The Games, the Spectacles, the 

; Public Aſſemblies, the hurry of Buſineſs, the ſhare 

the People had in the Government, every thing 

contributed to tie the Citizens to their old Abode, 
let their Poverty be ever fo great. A Colony was 
looked upon to be no better than an honourable 
kind of Baniſhment; and the moſt wretched Ple- 
beians rather choſe to live in Rome in Indigence, 
| and in expectation of the uncertain Diviſion of 

4 the Public Lands, which they had been fo 7 

ü flattered with hopes of, than to be actually in Poſ- 

'4 ſeſſion of a handſome Subſiſtence in a rich Colo- 

i ny; fo that the Triumvirs, to make up the num- 

D. H. 1.9. ber appointed for the Colony, were forced to ad- 

mit of Strangers and Straglers that offered them- 
| ſelves to gain a Habitation in it. The only Ad- 

'! vantage they drew from this Settlement, was, that 

thoſe among the People who had refuſed ro 80, 
| a cou 
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cou d not for ſhame meddle any more in the Affair 
of the Partition of the Lands. 0 

A dreadful Peſtilence laid both the City and Oroſ l. 11. 
Country: deſolate about this time. An infinite 2 
Number of People, ſeveral Senators, and the two 1 
Conſuls themſelves, P. Servilius and L. Mbutius, 290. 
died of it. The Volſci and Ægui, imagining they 
might get great Advantages over the Romans, if 
they attacked them in this weak Condition, re- 
newed the War under the Conſulate of L. Lucre- nia, of 
tins Tricipitinus and T. Veturius Geminus, Theſe Rome, 
two Magiſtrates were no ſooner raiſed to that Dig- *9'- 


nity, but they. prepared to repell the Incurſions 


of the Enemies. But as they cou'd not raiſe any 


great Forces in a City where the Plague had juſt 
made ſuch terrible Devaſtation, they called to 
their Aid the Latins and Hernici, Allies of the Ro- Liy. 1.3; 


man Nation. They put themſelves at their Head, 


and fought fo bravely, that the Enemy was de- 
feared in three ſeyeral Battels. 


E nd of the Third Bool. 
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The Tribune C. Terentillus Arſa makes a Propoſal 
for drawing up and ſettling, with the People's 
Conſent, a Body of Laws to ſerve as a Rule it 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Celſo, for oppoſin; 
it, is forc'd to fly into Tuſcany to avoid the Judg- 
ment of the People. The Tribunes form a Dc- 
ſign to ruin ſuch of the Senators and Patricians 9s 
were obnoxious to them. The Conſul Claudius di 
appoints them. Appius Herdonius ſeizes the Ca- 
pitol. He is attack'd by the Romans, and oblig“ 
3 a a t 
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to Kill himſelf. Q. Cincinnatus 3s fetch'd from 
the Vlough to command the Armies in Quality of 
'Conſul. He refuſes to be Conſul a ſecond time, 
and returns to his Plough. He is recall'd, to go 
in Ouality of Diftator, and deliver one of the 


'Con/uls who was ſhut up by the Enemy, with his 


whole Army. ' He delivers the Conſul and bis Sol- 
diers, beats the Enemy, and returns Triumphant 
into Rome. Q. Ceſo his Son is recalled from 
Baniſhment. The Senate grants the People a Pou- 
er to chuſe ten Tribunes inſtead of five, provided 
they drop the Projeft of the Terentillian Law. 
Mount Avenrtine yielded up to the People by a Se- 
natusconſultum. The Conſuls, T. Romilius and 


C. Veturius, obtain a compleat Victory over the 


Enemy. The People, by the Perſuaſion of Siccius, . 
refuſe\ them the Honour of a Triumph, and even 
condemn them in a Fine, becauſe they oppoſed the 


Publication of the Agrarian Law. | 


ILE the two Conſuls were in 
FE TACs, the Field, a certain Tribune of the 
People nam'd C. Terentillus Arſa, 
undertook to ſignalize his Acceſſion 
to the Tribunate by advancing new 
& Propoſals. -This Man having ob- 
ſerv'd that the Senate and Conſuls 
obſtructed from time to time, by their Authori- 
ty, the Publication of moſt of the Laws propos'd 
by is Colleagues, buſy'd his Thoughts how to 
weaken and reduce a Power that was a perpetual 
Object of Envy and Emulation to the Tribunes. 
He therefore demanded in full Aſſemby, that 


Bounds ſhou'd be ſet to the abſolute Authority of 


the Conſuls; and that with the People's conſent, 


195 


there ſhou'd be an Eſtabliſhment of Laws fix'd D. H. l to: 


and determin'd for the Senate to be govern'd by 
in the Judgments they ſhou'd paſs between Man 
and Man, . 

P 2 In 
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In order to judge of the Importance of this ſe- 
cond Propoſal, it may not be amiſs to obſerve here 
that Rome as yet had no Laws, nor any conffin 
Form of adminiſtring Juſtice. The ſole Will of 
her late Kings was inſtead of a Law all the time 
they reigned: As the Conſuls and Senate ſuc- 
ceeded to the Regal Power, they likewiſe ſuc- 
ceeded to the ſame ſupreme Right of diſtributing 
Juſtice, and regulated their Sentences either by 
the Principles of natural Equity, or ancient Uſa- 
z or elſe by the firſt Laws of Romulus and his 
ucceſſors, ſome flight Footſteps whereof were 
ſtill to be found in the ſacred Books which were 
lodg'd with the Patricians alone. The People 
knew bur little of the matter: moſt of them be- 
ing employ'd abroad in the Wars, or elſe ſettled 
in the Country, rarely came to Town but on Mar- 
ket Days about their domeſtic Concerns, or to be 
preſent at the Comitia and other public Aſſemblies, 
which were holden only on thoſe Days. They 
referr'd all their Differences to the Judgment of 
the Conſuls, who always made a myſtery to the 
People of thoſe firſt Elements of their Juris-Pru- 
dence. a1 | ak 
The Death of a great number of Patrician, 
who had been {wept away by the Plague, and the 
abſence of the two Conſuls who were actually at 
the Head of the Armies, ſeem'd to be a favoura- 
ble conjuncture for Terentillus to make an Inno- 
vation in the Government. He repreſented to the 
— that Patrician Magiſtrates were abſolute 
Maſters of each Man's Fortune; that whenever 
any Conteſt aroſe between a Patrician and a Ple- 
beian, the latter was ſure to come by the worſt; 
that beſides loſing his Cauſe, he had not ſo much 
as the Conſolation of knowing whether he had 
Right or Wrong done him; and he concluded 
with moving for an immediate-Eftabliſhment of 
Laws, known by every Body, to ſerve for a Rule 
. | I | to 
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to the Magiſtrates in their Sentences, and to the 
Ligitants for Proofs of the Juſtice or Injuſtice of 
their Cauſe. | 
He afterwards fell to railing againſt the Conſuls: 
That their Authority was inſupportable in a free 
City; that the ancient Kings of Romeenjoy'd not 
a greaterſhareof Power; that, like thoſe Princes, 
the Conſuls had their Robes border'd with Pur- B.. | 3: 
ple, their Curule or Ivory Chair; as. alſo Guards 
and Lictors to attend them. That at home they 
were the Diſpenſers of Juſtice, and that thoſe Ma- 
Sarnen at the ſame time that they thought them- 
elves above the Laws, avenged the Infringement 
of them in their Inferiors and the common Peo- 
ple with the moſt cruel Puniſhments. Abroad 
and in time of War they commanded the Armies, 
and always made War, and not ſeldom Peace, 
without ſo much as conſulting the Senate, to 
whom indeed for form ſake they wou'd afterwards 
give an account of their Adminiſtration, That 
thus they had the whole Authority of Kings, and 
only wanted the Name. But that to prevent their 
Domination from degenerating at length into a 
erpetual Tyranny, he demanded that a Choice 
ou'd be made of five of the beſt Men of the 
Republic, who ſhould be authoriz'd ro reſtrain 
within due bounds a Power fo exceſſive; ſo that 
the Conſuls, for the future, might have no other 
4 Authority over their Fellow-Citizens, but what 
ay very Citizens ſhou'd think fit to entruſt them 
with. | 
The Senators were all ſurpris'd and ſtartled at 
ſuch bold Propoſals: They then found, tho? too 
late, the truth of what the two Appizs's had fo 
many. times foretold *em, that the People, after 
experiencing the Weakneſs of the Senate by fo 
many Laws extorted from them, wou'd at length 
openly attack their Authority thro' the Sides of 
the Conſuls, who were the chief Support of it. 
P 3 Luckily 
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tion of the Republic. 


he foreſaw, with grief, all the Misfortunes that 


. endeavour'd at by Terentillus. He afterwards inſi- 


Roman People. That the Conſu 


as fo ſoon as ever thoſe two Supreme Magiltrats 


nity in danger of being ruin'd by that enterpriz- 


back to'Rome with all expedition. He then con- 


ſelves with the Cuſtom of going according to na- 
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Luckily for that Body, ©, Fabius in the abſence 
of the Conſuls was at that time Governor of 
Rome. He was of Conſular Dignity, of an intre- 
pid Spirit, full of Courage and. Reſolution, and 
an inviolable Adherent to the Laws and Conſtitu- 


This ſtout Magiſtrate finding the Conſular Dig- 


ing Tribune, diſpatch'd away different Meſſen- 
gers privately to the two Conſuls, with notice of 
what had offer'd, and to conjure them to haſten 


vened the Senate, and repreſented that till then 
the Romans in judicial matters had contented them- 


tural Right, and the ſole Principles of Reaſon and 
good Senſe. That multiplicity of Laws ſerv'd 
only to cloud the Truth of things; adding, that 


wou'd befal the Republic from this Judiciary Form 


nuated with much ſmoothneſs,” that even tho? ſuch 
Changes might be thought neceſſary, it was nei- 
ther Honourable nor Juſt in the Citizens at home, 
to proceed to a Deciſion in the Abſence of the 
two Conſuls, and of ſuch part of the People who 
compos'd their Armies. That when they return d 
home they might juſtly reſent the hurrying of an 
Affair of ſuch conſequence, which as it affected 
each particular Man, ought not to have been de- 
termin'd but in a general Aſſembly of the whole 

| + as Chiefs ot 5 
the Republic, wou'd proteſt againſt whatever 
ſhou'd be decreed without their Privity; where. 


appear'd in the Senate, and the whole People wer 
ot together, ſuch meaſures might be concerto 
as ſhou'd be moſt ſuitable to the Good of the Stats, 


and the Welfare of the Republic. Fabius thel 
inyeigh 


n 
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inveigh'd with great vehemence againſt the Au- 
thor of theſe new Propoſals. He ſaid, that Teren- 
tillus took advantage of the Abſence of the Con- 
ſuls to attack the Republic; that if the Ycar be- 
fore, while the Plague and a War laid waſte the 
City of Rome and its Territory, the Gods in their 
Wrath had permitted that ſeditious Tribune to 
be in Office, the Commonwealth wou'd never 


have been able to have ſtood againſt ſuch ſevere 


Scourges, and that then Terentillus wou'd infalli- 
bly have come at the head of the Aqui and Holſci 
and deſtroyed Rome, or at leaſt have changed the 
form of its Government, tho' founded under ſuch 
happy Auſpices. Then ſoftning his Style a little, 


- he addreſs'd his Speech to the other Tribunes, 


and conjured'them by the Safety of their Country 


to make no Innovation till the return of the Con- 


ſuls. 

The greater part of the Tribunes, overcome 
by the Solidity of his Reaſons, inſiſted no longer 
on the firſt demand of Terentillus concerning the 


Limitation of the Conſuls Power. Or perhaps 
the true Cauſe why they wav'd the deſign of 


lefſening the Conſular Authority, was their hopes 
of riſing ſome time or, other to that Poſt them- 
ſelves.” But they perſiſted in demanding a Choice 
to be made from among the Senators and Plebeians 
of proper Perſons, to compoſe. and form a Body 
of Laws, for determining Suits among the Citi- 
zens. However upon the inſtances of Fabius they 
conſented to ſuſpend the Proſecution of that At- 
fair, and the Conſuls at their return found the 


* City quiet; but this Tranquility continued not 
long. The Hernici, who at that time were in 


Alliance with the Roman People, gave Intelligence 
that the qui and Volſci were ſecretly arming, 
and that the New Colony of Antium was enter'd 


into that Confederacy. e have before related, 
that for want of a ſufficient Number of Roman 
P 4 Citizens 
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Citizens willing to ſettle in that Colony, it was 
filed with People pickt up from different parts, 
Latins, Herniti, and Tuſcans ; ſome Yolſcians too 
had ſtoln in among em. As theſe Adventurers 
out- number'd the Romans, they had a Majority 
in the Council. They carry'd on a private Cor- 

1 reſpondence with the Enemies of Nome; and 

tho” they had not as yet declar'd openly againſt 

the ent their Fidelity began to be ſuſ- 

Mean while the Senate, to be provided againſt 

any __— order'd the two Conſuls forthwith 

jt to raiſe Forces This raiſing of Forces was call'd 

| among the Romans, making a choice, becauſe the 

[ Citizens being all Soldiers, the Conſuls in caſe of 

if a War had a Power to chuſe ſuch as they thought 

l | Popes for the Service. Theſe two Magiſtrates 

aving cauſed their Tribunal to be Erected in the 

Forum, cited ſuch as they had pitcht upon for 

the War. But the Tribunes with them, 

and reviv'd the Propoſals of Terentillus for the 

Compiling a Body of Laws; and Virginius, the 

moſt cholerick of the Tribunes, bawl'd out in the 

| Forum, that this pretended War was nothing but 

| 2 Trick of the Senate to, draw the People out 

of Rome, and ſo hinder em from giving their 

Votes in an Affair that ſo nearly concern'd every 
Individual. phe; 

The Conteſt ran high, and gave Birth to freſh 
Commotions. There was no longer ſeen cither 
Obedience in the People, or Authority in the Con- 
ſuls. Every thing was carry'd by meer Violence: 
And thoſe Magiſtrates having cauſed to be arreſted 
a certain Plebeian who refus'd to go to the War, 
the Tribunes reſcued him out of the Lictor's 
Hands, and ſet him at Liberty. The Conſuls fear- 
ing to expoſe their Characters to greater Indigni- 
ties, quitted the Forum and went their ways home, 
where they remained for ſome Days without once 


appearing 
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appearing at thoſe tumultuous Aſſemblies wherein 
ſuch moſt Authority as cou d make moſt 
Noiſe, eſpecially after it was known that the Intel- 
ligence of the Hernici was without grounds, and 
no ſuch thing as an Enemy ſtirring. The People's 
Ears were now din'd with the abſolute neceſſity of 
obliging the Conſuls to regulate their Judgments 
by à Body of Laws to be publiſht and made No- 
torious to every Man. But the Senate, under 
pretence of preſerving their ancient Uſages, cou'd | 
not be brought to part with that Cuſtom of giv- g 
ing Judgment arbitrarily. | | 
This Year there were violent Earthquakes, and Year f i 
fiery Exhalations were: ſeen in the Air. Theſe Rome | 
Phenomena, purely natural, but which however 
were by the Vulgar lookt upon as Forerunners 
of new Calamities, ſuperſeded this Affair for ſome 
time. Every one was full of ſiniſter Preſages, | 
which Superſtition and Fear helpt ro multiply. 
Some had ſeen Apparitions ſhifting each Moment 
into a Thouſand Forms; others had heard ſuper- 
natural Voices in the Night time. There are E- 
minent Hiſtorians who have not demurr'd to re» 
ort upon the veracity of theſe Viftonaries, that Liv. l. 2. 
it rain d raw Fleſh, and that while it was falling D. H. Li. 
down piecemeal like Snow, Birds of Prey caught 
it in the Air with their Talons. Recourſe was 
preſently had to the Oracles; the Books of the 
$ybills were conſulted. The Depoſitaries of thoſe 
ſacred Books, all Patricians, gave out that Rome 
was threatned with a Siege, by ſome formidable 
Power, that wou'd take advantage of its Inteſtine 
Divifions. This Prediction ſeem'd to be Copy'd 
after what had lately happen'd in the Caſe of 
Coriolanus's — And the Tribunes pro- 
bably ſuſpected the Prieſts had model'd their An- 
ſwer by the Views and Intereſts of the Senate. 
But on the contrary, the Populace, who thought 
what had been, might be, and who dreade = 
; ee 
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ſee a ſecond Coriolanus at the Gates of Rome, ob- 
lig'd their Tribunes to have a Conference with 
the Senate, in order to contrive ſome way or o- 
ther to put an end to their Contentions. Several 
Meetings were had, but all to no purpoſe. Nei- 
ther of the Parties wou'd bate any thing of its 
Pretenſions. At length, Time having diſpell'd 


that Terror which the Prieſts had endeavoured to 


infuſe into the People, the Tribunes aſſembled a- 


new, and without conſulting the Senate, pre- 


ſented to the Multitude a Draught of a new Law, 
importing, that the People ſhou'd inſtantly. no- 


minate five Commiſſioners to be choſen among the 
wiſeſt and moſt intelligent of the Senate. That 
the ſaid Commiſſioners ſhou'd be empower'd to 


collect rogether, and pur into Form, a Body of 
Civil Laws, as well in reſpect to public Affairs, as 
private Differences that might ariſe between Man 


and Man. That they ſhou'd make their Report in an 


Aſſembly of the People, and poſtit up in the molt 
public Places, to the end that each individual 
Citizen might be apprized of the ſame, and ena- 
bled to give his Opinion thereof. The Tribunes 
having open'd this Project, declar'd, they wou'd 


defer the Publication of it to the third Market 
Day, with intent that ſuch as ſhou'd happen to 


be of contrary Sentiments, might freely lay be- 
fore the People the Reaſons of their Oppoſi- 
tion. 
Many of the Senators began to exclaim ul 
this new Propoſal. It occahon'd a world of 
Diſputes, without coming to any Iſſue. At length 
the Tribunes reſolv'd to carry their Point b 
force. They accordingly convemd another Aſ- 
ſembly, wherein the whole Senate appear'd. The 
Heads of that Body urg'd to the People, in ſpight 
of the Tribunes, that it was a thing unheard of, 
that without a Lenatusconſultum, without Wine 
, IF | . : the 
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the Auſpices, and without conſulting either the Gods 
or the prime Men of the Republic, a part of the 
Citizens, even the moſt 1 part, ſhou'd 
pretend to make Laws for all the Orders of the 
State. They inculcated their Reaſons into ſuch 
of the Plebeians as ſeem'd to be moſt rational. On 
the contrary, the Dregs of the Populace, preju- 
dic'd by their Tribunes, with great noiſe demand- 
ed the Ballot; but the youngeſt of the Senators, 
and the Pazricians, quaſh'd the whole Project. 


Quintius Ceſo, Son of Quintius Cincinnatus a Con- rar of 
ſular, was at the Head of em; he ruſhes into the Rome 
Crowd, he knocks down or diſperſes all that were 292. 


in his way; and by means of this Uproar, which 
he rais'd on purpoſe, he breaks off the Aſſembly, 
in ſpite of all that the Tribunes could do to keep 
them together.  - 2 
The * and Patricians beſtow'd on Ceſo 
large Encomiums, which only ſerv'd to heighten 
his Preſumption and his Rancour towards the 
Populace. He was a young Man, of an agreea- 
ble Figure,well ſhap'd, an 

Strength of Body; by Nature proud, daring, 
and intrepid: He knew not what it was to fear, 
and had already ſignaliz'd himſelf by an uncom- 
mon Bravery in Battel. As he was no leſs an O- 
rator than Soldier, and was always the forwardeſt 
to anſwer the ſeditious Harangues of the Tri- 


bunes, thoſe Magiſtrates, enrag'd to find in one 


ſingle Man the Vigor of all the Patricians, con- 
ſpir'd his Ruin. After they had agreed among 
themſelves upon Articles of Impeachment, 4. 
Virginius caus'd him to be ſummon'd before the 
Aſſembly of the People. | 

So long as Ce/o was in the warmth ofa Debate, 
ſupported by the Senate, wha flattered his Vani- 


ty with their Applauſes, he made ſhow of great 


Reſolution and Firmneſs. Bur his Courage fail'd 
him at the approach of his Tryal; and the Ex- 
„ e amplc 


had an extraordinary 
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ample of Coriolanus made a ſtrong Impreſſion in 
his Mind. He is now timorous, he is frighted, 
he repents of what is paſt, dreads what is to come, 
and, like a baſe Coward, almoſt reſolves to deſert 
his Party. He pur on mourning Habit, and with 
a Countenance full of Sorrow and Humility, he 
went about begging the fayour of the mcancft 
Plebeian. — 

The Day that his Affair was to come on, he 


had not the Reſolution ſo much as to ſhew his 


Face to the People. His Father, accompanied 
by his Relations and Friends, was fain to appear 


for him. A. Virginius open'd his Accuſation with 


Reflections upon Ce/o's imperious Temper, his 
want of Reſpect for the Aſfemblies of the Peo- 
ple, and the Outrages he had committed upon 
private Perſons. © And what will become of our 


© Liberty, cry'd Yirginius, when the Patricians 


© ſhall have advanc'd to the Conſulate this young 
© ambitious Man, who now in his private Capa- 
© city*already cauſes juft Alarms to his Country, 
© by his violent and audacious Deeds? He then 
roduc'd all the Plebeians who had been injur'd 
y Ceſo, and who demanded Juſtice. His Rela- 
tions and Friends, inſtead of going about to clear 
him of thoſe pretended Crimes, only anſwered 
the Tribunes Invectives with praifing the Accu- 
ſed. Some recounted all the Barrels wherein he 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; others nam'd the ſeve- 
ral Citizens whoſe Lives he had preſerved in thoſe 
Battels; T. Quintius Capitolinus, who had been 
thrice Conſul, ſaid he had carried him to the 
War with him; that he had often ſeen him in 
ſingle Combat vanquiſh the braveſt of the Ene- 
my; and that he always look'd on him as the 
rime Soldier of the Army. Lucretius, who had 
en Conſul the preceding Year, added, that it 
was for the Intereſt of 1 Republic to preſerve 
9 compleat a Citizen; and that Age, by _—_ 
re Ng 
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ſing his Wiſdom, wou'd every Day take off from 
that impetuous Character which render'd him o- 
dious to the Multitude. 

L. Quintius Cincinnatus, his Father, a Man the L, I. 3. 
moſt eſteem'd of any of his Age for his Capacity c. 2 
in governing the State, and commanding the Ar- P. H. I. 10. 
mies, only begg'd the People to grant a Son to a 
Father that had never wrong' d any Citizen. The 
Reſpect and Veneration that was had for that il- 
luſtrious old Man began to work upon the Multi- 
tude. But Firginivs, who was bent upon his Ruin, 
_ anſwer'd Cincinnatus, that his Son was the more 
guilty, in as much as he neglected to improve by 
the Example of ſuch a Father. That he nouriſh'd 
in his Hpuſe the Tyrant of his Country, and that 
the bright Pattern of his Anceſtors ſhou'd have 
taught him to prize the public Liberty above his 
own Children. 

After all, ſaid that Tribune, turning to the 
© People, that it may not be thought I have any 
© ſiniſter Views, I ficely conſent, if you will, to 
© wave the injurious Speeches Ceſo has made in 
_ © our Aſſemblies againft the People; as alſo the 
© Violences he has exercis'd upon better Menthan 
© himſelf, But I beg that my Colleague, M. 
Volſciut, be heard in what he has to offer by 
way of private Complaint againſt him; and 
© hope the People will not leave unaveng'd one 
© of their own Magiſtrates that has been ſo greac 
© a Sufferer by him. 

Then Volſcius aſcending the Rofirum, to act the 
Part that had been before concerted berween them, 
© I cou'd have wiſh'd, ſaid he, directing his Speech 
to the People, it had been in my Power ſooner 
© to have brought my Complaints for-the Death 
© of a moſt dear Brother whom Ceſo kill'd in my 
© Arms. Bur the, cuſtomary Violences of this 
© Ce/o, together with. the Intereſt and Credit of 
© his Family, made me but too ſenſible * & 
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© had my ſelf to fear from ſuch a Proſecution. If 
I come too late to be his Accuſer, you cannot 
but give the hearing at leaſt to the ſad Teſti- 
© mony I bear of his Cruelty and Tyranny. .. Ic 
© was, continu'd that Hypocrite, under the Con- 
© ſulate of L. Ebutius P. Servilius, returning 
© home one Evening, my Brother and I, from a 
< Friend's Houſe where we had ſupp'd, we met 
hard by the public Stews Ceſo, full of Wine, 
© and accompany'd, according to his Cuſtom, 
with ſeveral young Patricians infolent as him- 
< ſelf, and who, belike, had been making a De- 
bauch together in thoſe Houſes of Proſtitution. 
© 'They at firſt attack'd us with abuſive Language, 
© which I indeed was for taking no notice of. 
© But my Brother, leſs patient than my ſelf, an- 
© ſwering them as a Man that is Free and of a 
© Spirit wou'd do, Ceſo inſtantly fell upon him, 
and being much the ſtronger Man, he ſo bruis'd 
© him with his Fiſts and his Feet, that he ex- 
< pir'd upon the ſpot, notwithſtanding my Pray- 
ers and Intreaties, which were the only Wea- 
© pons | had. I cou'd not carry my Complaints 
© to the Conſuls, they dying the ſame Year of 
© the Plague. L. Lucretius and T. Veturius, their 
Succeſſors, were long time in the Field; till 
© they return'd I could not think of forming my 
© Action. But Ceſo hearing of my Deſign, came 
upon me one Night unawares in a by-place, 
© and ſtriking me down, repeated his Blows ſo, 
© that to avoid my Brother's Fate, I was forc'd 
© to promiſe him never to mention what had 
'© befal'n either of us. | 

The People were ſo exaſperated at this Story, 
that, without examining into the truth of. the 
Fact, they were going immediately to condemn 
_ Ceſo to dye; but A. Virginius, who was the Ma- 

nager of this whole Villany, thought fit to cloath 
it with the appearance of Juſtice; and to a 
Sac | the 
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the Accuſed according to the ordinary Forms: 
He” requir*d that fince Volſcius had not his Wit- 
neſſes at hand, Ceſo ſhou'd be ſecur'd and impri- 
ſon'd till ſuch time as his Crime cou d be prov'd: 
T. Quintius his Kinſman repreſented, that it was 
a thing unheard of in a Republic, that upon a 
bare Charge, a Citizen that was perhaps innocent 
ſhou'd be immediately arreſted and carried to Jail; 
and that this new Method of Procedure wou'd 
ſtrike at the public Liberty. But the Tribune 
maintain'd, that ſuch a Precaution was _—_— 
in order to prevent ſo great an Offender from eſ- 
caping the Jaſtice of the People. The Queſtion 
was debated with much Intemperance of Speech 
on both ſides. In the end, twas concluded, that 
the Party accuſed ſhou'd remain in Liberty, but 
that withal, ten Citizens ſhou'd be bound for his 
forth-coming oh the Day he was to be try'd, or 
elſe pay ſuch Fine as ſhou'd be agreed upon be- 
tween the Tribunes and Senate. Ce/o, tho' inno- 
cent, durſt not truſt himſelf to the Judgment of 
the People, but departing Rome that very Night, 
went and took ſhelter in Tuſcany. The Tribunes 
hearing of his Flight, exacted the Fine with ſo 
much Rigour and Severity, that —— the Fa- 
ther of Ceſo, after having ſold beſt part of his E- 
ſtate, was forc'd to baniſh himſelf to a poor Ho- 
vel on t' other ſide the Tyber : And that illuſtrious 
Conſular was oblig'd with his own Hands to cul- 
tivate five or ſix Acres of Land, which were all 
he then had to live upon, and which have fince 
gone by his Name, be Quintian Meadows. 

Ceſo being now in Exile, the two Tribunes D. H. l. 10. 
thought the Senate muſt truckle to them, and 
flattered themſelves with hopes of ſeeing the Law 
forthwith eftabliſh'd; but as it was an Affair that 
concern'd almoſt all the Great, the: Nobility uni- 
ted themſelves more cloſely together after the Diſ- 
grace of the Son of Quintius: And no ſooner was 
* the 
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the TerentillianProje& mentioned, hut chere ſprung 
up as it were a thouſand Ce/o's, all oppo ing i 
with the ſame Intrepidity. The time being come” 
for chuſing new Conſuls, the Senate and Paid. 
ans in conjunction, procur'd that Dignity to fall” 


on C. Claudius, Brother of Appius that dy d; and 


this they did becauſe he was ſtanch in the Inte- 
reſt of his Uncle, without partaking any thing of 


his rugged Temper. They aſſign'd him for Col- 


league P. Valerius, who having once before been 


| Conſul, was therefore nam d firſt Conſul in this 


ion. 

The Tribunes plainly ſaw by this Combination 
of the whole Nobility, that even tho' they ſhow'd 
every Year deſtroy one or other of the Conſulars 
by different Accuſations, they wou'd never get 
the better of a Body wherein there was no lels 
Harmony than Power. Therefore without amu- 
fing themſelves in proſecuting judicially ſuch of 
the Patricians as ſignaliz'd themſelves by 5 ng 
the Law, they ſecretly form'd the execrable De- 
ſign. of deſtroying at one ſtroke the better patt 

the Senate, and involving in their Ruine all 
ſuch Patricians who were obnoxious to them on 
account either of their Wealth or Intereſt. In 
order to effect ſo deteſtable a Project, their E- 


miſſaries were fent about to whiſper among the 


Rabble, as if ſome great Deſign was ſecretly 
hatching againſt their Liberty. Such flying Re- 


ports hog from Mouth to Mouth, were every 
I | 


time {weld with ſome additional Circumſtance 
more and more dreadful, and which in the end 
fill'd the whole City with Inquietude, Trouble 
and Diftruſt, 5 

The Tribunes ſeeing the People's Minds pre- 


judic'd, and in ſuch a ferment as was proper to 
receive any impreſſion, contriv'd a Letter to be 
D. H. l. ie. deliver d to themſelves in & N While they 
Pe.erre ſitting in their Tribunal, a 


tranger comes, 
and 
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and in ſight of all the People preſents them a Let · 
ter, and was gone again in an inſtant, and yaniſh'd 
the Crowd. The Tribunes lay their Heads 
r, and read it to themſelves; and tho” they 
knew well enough beforehand every word it con- 
rain'd, yet did they affect to be aftoniſh'd, and 
put on an Air of Surprize, the better to ſtir up 


the Curioſity of the People, and make them more 


unealy. Then riſing from their Seats, and having 
caus'd ſilence to be proclaim'd by the Herald, 
Virginius M himſelf to the Aſſembly, The 
© Roman People, ſays he with Looks full of Con- 
© ſternation, is threaten'd with the moſt dreadful 
< Calamity that can poſſibly befal them: And if 
the Gods, who are Protectors of Innocence, 
© had not diſcover'd the wicked Deſigns of our 
Enemies, we had been all loſt.” He added, that 
he muſt firſt make the Conſuls acquainted with 
the thing, and afterwards he wou'd give them 


. 1 * 


Senate. "IO 

While theſe Magiſtrates were gone to wait o 
the Conſuls, their Emiſſaries, who had foread 
themſelves up and down among the Aſſembly, put 
abour various Reports, all tending to make the 
Patricians more odious to the Multitude. Some 
ſaid in general; that for ſome time paſt there had 
been bur too much reaſon to ſuſpett ſome dange- 
rous Plot was contriving againſt the Peoples 5 
berty; others, as if they knew more of the mat- 
ter, affirm'd that the Æqui and Volſci, in Conjun- 
ction with the Patricians, were to put Ceſo at their 
Head, like another Coriolanus; and that with their 
Aſſiſtance he was to return again to Rome to re- 
venge himſelf on his Enemies, aboliſh the Tri- 
buneſhip, and reſtore the Government to its an- 
cient Form, and that afterwards the Towns and 
Lands which had been taken from the Aqui and 
Folſci, were to be given em again as a Oy 

ago or 


an account of what ſhou'd be reſolved on by the 
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for their Services: Some further affirm'd, that Ge- 


ſo was not gone out of Rome : That they bad 


been told he was conceal'd by one of the Conſuls; 
that his Purpoſe was to aſſaſſinate the 'Fribunes 
ſome Night in their Beds. That all the young 
Patricians were concerned in this Plot; and that 
the Letter juſt now dcliver'd into the Hands of 
the Tribunes, doubtleſs contain'd Advice and Proofs 
of it. In ſhort, theſe Creatures of the Tribunes 
made it their buſineſs to talk diſmally about this 
myſterious Letter, with intent to keep up the Peo- 
ple's Prejudice, and increaſe the Hatred they bore 


the Senate and Patricians. | 


The Tribunes being arriv'd at the Senate, Fir- 
ginius, who was Spokeſman, addreſſing himſelf to 
the Conſuls and Senators, © For a conſiderable 
© time, Conſcript Fathers, ſaid he, there have 
been ſtrange Rumours in this City of a Plot up- 
on the Liberty of the People. But as they 
were without Vouchers, we look'd upon them 
as empty Stories begot by Fear and Idleneſs. 
Since that time, we have receiy'd Intimations 
that are ſomewhat coherent and cloath'd with 
better Circumſtances z but as theſe likewiſe-were 
without Voucher, or any Author's. Name, we 
did not think them deſerving enough of -your 
Notice, and therefore forbore to report them 
to you: At the ſame time, that nothing might 
be left undone in an Affair of this conſequence, 
we. caus'd inquiſition to be made privately ; 
whereby we came at ſufficient tokens of a Plot, 
tho' we cou'd not diſcover the Object thereof, 
nor who were at the Head of it, or other- 
© wiſe engag'd in it. Ar length (not above two 
© Hours ago) we are let into this terrible Myſte- 
c ry z a Letter we juſt now receiv'd, as we were 
c fitting in our Tribunal, informs us that there is 
© a Conſpiracy, and ſets forth the Deſign of the 
© Confpirators, The firlt Tokens which as I told 
Wy | ye 
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ye we had come at, concur exactly with the In- 
© telligence contain'd in this Letter. In ſo im- 
© minent a Danger, wherein to loſe time in deli- 


c berating how to puniſh this Crime, wou'd be 


© almoſt'as bad as the Crime it ſelf, we haſtened, 
as in Duty bound, to come and give you infor- 
mation of it, and to lay before you fach things 
nas will make your Ears tingle to hear. 

Be it known to you, Conſcript Fathers, we 
6 have received a Letter which adviſes us of Per- 
© fohs'of the higheſt Rank, Senators and Knights, 
too many to be now particularly nam'd, that 
© have: reſolv'd abſolutely to aboliſh the Tribu- 
nate, and all the Rights and Privileges of the 


© People. That to compaſs ſuch deteſtable De- 


_ ©'figns, they have agreed that Ceſo Quintius, at 
the Head of a Body of Æqui and Fol/ci, ſhall 
&clandeſtinely. and by Night come to ſuch a Gate 
of the City, which his Accomplicesare to keep 
open for him; that he ſhall be introduced with- 
out Noiſe into the City; and that the principal 
Conſpirators, divided into different Parties, and 
advantaged by the darkneſs, ſhall go and fall 
F upon the Tribunes unawares in their Houſes, 
and that at the very ſame time all our Throats 
bwere to be cut, _— with the principal of 
the People, and ſuch as in the Aſſemblies were 
vont to expreſs moſt Zeal for the defence of 
Liberty. | FE Os 
Woe conjure you, Conſcript Fathers, not to 
© give us up to the Rage of theſe Blood-hounds. 
In order to prevent their evil Defigns, we hope 
you will not refuſe us a Senatusconſultum, im- 
© powering us to inform our ſelves of this Con- 
6 Fach: and to ſecure the Ring- leaders thereof. 
It is highly reaſonable that the Magiſtrates of 
the People take cognizance by themſelves of 
what concerns the welfare of the People, and 
© that ſuch a Decree as we demand be immediate- 
| Qz2 _ * ly 
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© Queſtions: Thelcaſtde e 5 


F knows- but this ve Ni 64h 
rk Beten Pate bee Be 


for the 
© To conclude, they muſt be Conſpiratars — 


0 ſelves that are n * into the. 


— 


zeian Magiſtrates mou dt be the nh 
that firſt of all he for cxamining whether the 
Conſpiracy were rea und : 035 A . 


« therefore, ſuys he ta hn, face N 
© myſterious Letten i * 
C Tribunal; who are the 


by. dd you 


« * Names of thoſe great 


tion *. the rhe) 

I am no leſs ſurpriſed, 

© us ſenſible of the wonderful concurrence chere 
c is between the Circumſtances, which at 2-4 


© made you ſuſpect ſome 9 to be on 


a e | 

named in it? Why: —— your . 

« ſelf? Surely we bare gent a 10 hear the 
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<>f66t," and che Letter which acquaints you with 
dhe Heads and Accomplices of it. Is it poſſible 


© you'cou'd jwagine the Senate wou'd deliver over 


„Sur moſt Miffrtous Citizens to-your Fury, upon 
«1s bee Hear of 4 Letter deff dure. of all mans 
Ves, Conſcrip Fathers; the Tri itter' 

© therhſtlve ou RE 45 this; and che caſineſs 
© with, Which You have lately ſuffered us to be 
C robb'd of Ces, made thoſe feditious Magiſtrates 
entertain a notion, that under ſo weak ee 
© ment, they might venture at any thing. This 
©-18 the bottom of this Chymerical Confpiracy 
© Trith-which they thought to frighten us; and if 
„the State Has reaſon to apprehend any Danger, 
© it i only from theſe Wheedlers of the People, 
bs tho" they ſet up for the Defenders of the 
"Hs Liberty, are iadecd its Enemies, 

| ie 5 


kis Dit pronounced reſolutely by a Con- 
ul whoſe Penetration and Probity were acknow- 
ledged by all, quite caſt down the Courage of the 
Trichunes. They went out from the Senate with 
go Tels Shame than Indignation. The People were 
5 them: They repaired to the Aſſembly, 
where inveighed cqually againſt the Conſul, 
and againſt the whole Senate. 

But C. Claudius followed them; he mounted 
the Roſirum firſt. ' Arm'd with that Confidence 
which flows from Truth, he expreſt himſelf to 
the People in the fame manner that he had to the 
Senate, and ſpoke with ſo much Strength and E- 
loquence, that rhe better ſort ' among the x 

a 


- 
rm 


were convinced, that this private Scheme o 
Conſpiracy about which the Tribunes made ſo 
much noaiſe, was only an Artifice invented by them- 
ſelves, to have it in, theit Power to deftroy their 
Enemies. None but the Rabble perſiſted in be- 
lieving the Reality of this imaginary Conſpiracy, 
which helped to nouriſh their Hatred againſt the 
£ * 5 as Patricians : 
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Patricians And the Tribunes carefully maintain- 
ed them in an Error, which 3 an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing their own Zell. 

Year of In a Government ſo full of Troubles and Com- 
Rome motions, Rome was upon the brink of falling un- 
e. der a Foreign Yoke. A private Sabine formed a 
Liv. Dec. 1. deſign ſo daring ; his Name was Appius Herdonius; 
I. 3, C 15. a Man of diſtinction in his own Country for his 
Birth, Wealth, and the great Number of Clients 
who followed his Fortunes; withal, Ambitious, 
Bold, Enterprizing. He imagined it was not im- 
F racticable to ſurprize; the City, becauſe gf the 
Divifots that raged between the People and the 
Senate. He reckon'd - that he ſhou'd raiſe the 
Slaves, be joyned by all the Exiles, and even get 
the common People to declare for him, by enter- 
taining them with hopes that he wou'd make them 
the abſolute Diſpoſers of the Laws of the Govern- 
ment. His Deſign was, aſter havay ſurpriſed 
Rome, to make himſelf the Sovereign of it; or to 
deliver up the City to the Community of the Ca- 
bines, in caſe he were not able with his own Forces 
to maintain himſelf in his Uſurpation. 

He firſt communicated” his Deſign to his parti- 
cular Friends, Many enter'd into his Project, in 
hopes of enriching themſelves by the Plunder of 
Rome; by their means he raiſed Four Thouſand 
Men, as well his own Clients, as a great number 
of Fugitive Slaves, Exiles and Men of no Settle- 
ment, whom he gave a retreat to in his own E- 
ſtate. He then fill'd ſome flat-bottomed Veſſels 
with theſe Troops; and driving down the Stream | 

of the Tyber in the Night-time, landed before 

break of Day by the fide of the Capitol. He got 

up the Hill without being perceived by any body, 

and under cover of the darkneſs poſſeſſed himſelf 

of the Temple of Jupiter, and the Fortreſs adjoyn- 

ing to it. Thence he throws himſelf into the 
neighbouring Houles, and cuts the Tres all 
5 : that 
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chat refuſe to joyn him. While part of his Sol- 
diers fortiſie [themſelves and cut Intrenchments 
along the Hill, thoſe Romans that had eſcaped the 
firſt Fury of the Sabins run down to the City, 
carrying Terror and Afﬀright along with them. 
The Alarm ſpread every way; the Conſuls, awaken- 
ed by the Noiſe, and no leſs fearful of the Do- 
meſtic than the Foreign Enemy, know not whe- 
ther this Tumult comes from within or without. 
Their firft care is to place Guards in the Forum, 
and at the City Gates. The Night is ſpent in 
doubts and uncafineſs : at length * comes, and 
diſcoyers who is the Head of fo daring and fo 
ſtrange an Enterprize. 


. > Herdonins from the top of the Capitol diſplays 


a Hat fixed upon a Spear, as the Signal of Liber- 
ty, with deſign to engage the Slaves, who were 
very numerous in the City, to come and joyn him. 
His Soldiers, in order to keep the People from 
taking Arms, cry that their General is come to 
Rome only to free the Inhabitants from the Se- 


nate's Tyranny, to aboliſh Uſury, and ſet up Laws 


advantageous to the People. The Conſuls got the 
Senate together by break of Day. They agreed 
to make the People take Arms. The Tribunes 
declared they wou'd not oppoſe it, provided they 
did but know beforehand what Reward the Citi- 


zen and Soldier might expect: If you will pro- 


— 


miſe us upon Oath, ſaid they to the Conſuls, 


© that as ſoon as we have retaken the Capitol you 
© will nominate the Commiſſioners whom we de- 
© mand for the Eſtabliſhing of a Body of Laws, we 
© are ready to march againſt the Enemies. But 
if you are yer inflexible, we ſhall take care to 
© withhold the hos from expoſing their Lives 
to ſupport ſo cruel and ſo Tyrannical a Govern- 
ment. | 2 

"The Senate heard not without the quickeſt In- 


dignation, that the Tribunes ſhou'd thus ſer a Price 
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as it were upon the Defence of the City and che 
People's Service. It was plain they intended to 
take advantage of the preſent dangerous con- 
juncture. C. Claudius was rather for going Wirk- 
out the People's mercenary aſſiſtanee than buying 
it with ſuch odious Conditions. He was of Dpt+ 
nion that the Pazricians themſelves, with the help 
of their Clients, were powerful enough to drive 
out the Enemy. That if they, ſhon'd happen to 
want a greater number of Troops, they mighy call 
the Latins and the other Allies to their Aid: and 
that in caſe of extremity, they had better arm even 
their Slaves than to ſubmit to the Tribunes. - Bur 
the oldeſt Senators, and thoſe that had moſt Au- 
thority, ſeeing the Enemy over their Heads, and 
fearing the Sabines, the Aqui and the Volſei might 


be let into the City, were of opinion, that in ſo im- 


minent a Danger they ought not to refuſe the Peb- 
ple any thing that cou'd induce them to take 
Arms immediately. P. Valerius, firſt Conſul, who 
was of this mind, went to the Forum, and promi - 
ſed the People, that as ſoon as ever the Capitol 
was retaken and the City reſtored to quiet, he 
wou'd not hinder the Tribunes from propoſing 
the Law: And that as to his own particular, 
whenever it was .brought into deliberation, 
he wou'd only conſult the good of his Fellow- 
Citizens, and wou'd always remember his Name 
as an Hereditary Obligation upon him to favour 
the People's [repos in all = s that, were not 
contrary to the ral good of the Republic. 
The 3 chad, 5h thele hopes _—_— 
and ſolemnly ſwore never to lay them down with- 
out leave from the Conſuls. The Romans called 
this way of arming Tumultus, becauſe occaſioned 
by unforeſeen Accidents. None was exempt from 
it. The General uſually pronounced theſe Words: 
Let thoſe that o ſave the Republic follom me. 


Then thoſe who were aſſembled, ſwore all roge- 
| Os atlas aac 
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ther to defand the Commonwealth to the laſt drop 
ob their Blood: Which was call'd Conjaratio. 
When the People, all armed, had, taken theſe 
Oaths, the two Conſuls, according to cuſtom, 
drew Lots which ſhou'd lead on the Attack. This 
Poſt fell to Falerius, and Glaudius in the mean 
while marched, out of the City at the Head of a 
bady of Troops, to binder any Succours from 
coming to Herdonivs,: or to keep the Enemy from 
attacking any other part of the City to make a 
raren 1007 4995, n 
But no Troops appeared in the Country, ex- 
cept one Legion, which L. Mamilius, the Supreme 
Magiſtrate of Tuſculum, ſent of his own accord to 
the aſſiſtance of the Romans Claudias ordered it 
to march into the City. Valerius put himſelf at 
the Head of the Citizens and Allies, and marched 
ſtrait againſt the Enemy. The Romans and Tuſ- 
culans tought with equal Emulation. They ſtrove 
who ſhou d haye the Glory of Forcing the In- 
trenchments firſt. Herdonius bore their Onſet with 
a determined Courage: He was beſides favoured 
by the Superiority: of his Poſt. They fought for 
a long time with great Fury and equal Obſtinacy. 
The Day was already far ſpent, before it was poſ- 
ble to diſtinguiſh which fide had the Advantage. 
The Conſul /alerivs ſtriving by his own Example 
to encourage his Soldiers to make another puſh, 
was lain at the Head of the Attack. P. Volum- 
uius, a Conſular Perſon that fought near him, 
cauſed his Body to be covered, in order to conceal 
from the Troops the knowledge of ſo great a Loſs. 
He afterwards led them on ſo bravely, that the 
. $abjnes were forced to give Ground, and the Ro- 
maus carried the Intrenchments before they — 


- ceiv'd that they tought without a General. Herdoni- 
66, having loſt moſt of his Soldiers by diſputing 
the Ground Inch by Inch, ſeeing himſelf without 
hopes, and his Fortifications forced, cauſed _—_ 
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ſelf to be killed, to avoid falling alive ints'the 
Hands of the Romans. Thoſe few of his Soldiers 
that were left fell moſt of them upon their dn 
Swords; ſome threw themſelves from the top of 
the Rock. "Thoſe that the Romans” cou'd take 
alive, were treated as Robbers: They no leſo ſe- 
verely puniſhed the Deſerters and Exiles that had 
joyned Herdonius; and by this Victory the Foreign 
Eder was drove out of the City. But the Do- 
meſtic Foe ſtill continued the moſt powerful im it, 
and the Tribunes even took occaſion from this 
Advantage, and the Promiſes of the Conſul Vule- 
ius, to renew their Pretenſions and to raiſe freſh 
Troubles. „ Wale 
Thoſe Magiſtrates of the People, or to ſpeak 
more properly thoſe eternal Fomenters of all Se- 
ditions, cited Claudius to propoſe the Law, and 
thereby to ſatisfie the Manes of his Colleague, 
who had bound himſelf to do it in fo ſolemn a 
manner. The Conſul, to ſlacken their heat and 
gain time, had recourſe to various pretences. At 
one time he excuſed himſelf from holding the Aſ- 
ſembly, upon account of the neceſſity there was 
of purifying the Capitol, and offering Sacrifices 
to the Gods. At another time he amuſed the Peo- 
ple with Games and Public Spectacles. At length, 
Long quite worn out theſe Pretences, and find- 
ing himſelf cloſe preſt by the Tribunes, he de- 
clared. that the Republic being deprived of 'one 
of her Rulers by the Death of Valerius, it was ex- 
pedient, before they offer'd to eſtabliſh any new 
aw, to proceed to the Election of another Con- 
ſul; and accordingly he appointed the Day when 
the Comitia of Centuries ſhou'd be held. The Se- 
nate and the whole Body of the Nobility and Pa- 
tricians who were ſo greatly concerned to oppoſe 
the reception of this Law, reſolved to chaſe in 
the room of Valerius ſome Conſular, whoſe Merit 
might pleaſe the People, and who yet wou'd take 
* | care 
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care to defeat the Tribune's Propoſal, With this 
intent they caſt their Eyes upon L. Quintius Cin- 


cinnatus, the Father of Ce/o whom the People had 


lately baniſhed with ſo much Malice. And they 
took their meaſures ſo well, that the Day of E- 
lection being come, the firſt Claſs, conſiſting of 
eighteen Centuries of Cavalry and fourſcore of 
Infantry, gave him their Voices: This unanimous 
. Conſent of all the Centuries of a Claſs which 
out- number'd all the reſt, ſecured him that Dig- 
'nity, and he was declared Conſul in his Abſence 


d without his Participation. The People were 


ſurprized and terrifyed at this choice They plain- 
ly ſaw that by ſetting over thema Conſul provok- 
ed with the Baniſhment of his Son, the whole 
Deſign was to defer the publication of the Law. 
[Nevertheleſs the Deputies of the Senate, with- 
out giving any heed to the People's Diſcontent, 
went to fetch Quintius out of the Country, whi- 
ther he was retired ſince his Son's Diſgrace, and 
where he tilled with his own hands five or fix 
Acres of Land which were left out of the broken 
Remains of his Fortune. | 
. +, Theſe Deputies found him driving the Plough 
with his own Hands. By faluting him Conſul, 
and preſenting him with the Decree of his Ele- 
Ction, they made him acquainted with the Subject 
of their Journey. That venerable old Man was 
under ſome doubt what Reſolution to take. Be- 
ing wholly free from Ambition, in his own choice 
he preferred the Sweets of a Rural Life to all the 
Pomp of the Conſular Dignity. Nevertheleſs, 
Love of his Country prevailing in his Mind a- 
boye his own Satisfaction, he took leave of his 
Wife, and recommending to her the care of the 
- Houſe, © I fear, ſays he, my dear Racilia, our 
Fields will be but ill manured this Year. They 
at the ſame time inveſted him with a Robe bor- 
 fered with Purple, and the Lictors with their 
3 a Faſces 
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Faſces preſented themſelyes to guard him and fe- 

 ceive his Commands. Thus his Merit ande the 
8 of the State brought him bac to Rome, 
where, he had never ſet his Foot ſine his Son's 
Dig: He had no ſooner taken Poſſeſnont of 

the Conſulſhip, but he got an exact Relation"t6 

be made to him of all that happened in Herdo 

nius's Invaſion. ; Thence taking occaſion to con- 

vene the Aſſembly of the People, he mounted 

the Roſtram, and without declaring himſelf either 

for the People or Senate, he reprimanded them 

both with equal Severity. . He.reproached the Se- 

nate, that by their continual Compliance with all 

the Tubunes Pretenſions, they had fed the Inſo- 

lence and rebellious Spirit of the People. He 

ſaid there was left in the Senate none of that love 

of their Country, and chat deſire of Glory which 

ſeemed to he ſo natural to their Order. That a 

timorous Policy had taken place of the legal Au- 
thority, and af the firm Reſolution which was fo 
neceſſary in Government. He added, that an un- 
bridled Licentiouſneſs reigned in Rome "That 
Subordination and Obedience ſeemed quite baniſh- 

ed from it. That now but lately, to the ſhame 

of the Roman Name, ſome ſeditious Men had 
been ſeen to put a Price upon the Defence of their 
City, ready to acknowledge Herdonius fot their 

Sovereign, if they mi e the Form of 

the Government. This is the Fruit, cried he, 

ok thoſe continual, with which the | 

© People are fo infatuated. But I ſhall take care | 

© to carry them out of the way of theſe Sedu- 

© cers,. which now reign in Rome with more In- 

© {olence and Tyranny than ever did the Targuins. 

Know then, Ye Roman People, that, my Col- 

league and I have reſolved to make War upon 

the Aqui and. the Yol/cz. We declare too, that 

we will even paſs the Winter in the Field with- 

out ever re- entering, during our Conſulate, in- 

A eb RD. 
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bes City ſo full of Sedirions:. Monden 
all thoſe. chat have taken the Military Oath to 
appear to- morrow with their Arms at the Late 
65 Aale That N mee the 
hole Army: 7 8 
The Tribunes l in a ſcolng malls 
that they did not know but he might — to 
go to the War alone with his Co and 
that — — take — ſhouꝰd — 
We not want Soldi Qs intiur; 
and vt have yet under our mand all theſe 
chat took Arms before the Capitol, and ſwore 
Aleman not torlay them down again without 
4 wn-from:rhe Conſuls. If by your Inſti- 
<-> they. refute to obey us, the Gods Aven- 
of Perjury will know how ro puniſh them 
"The Tribunes to * 0 Dodds an 
ment cried out, that that Oath bound them o 
ta che Perſon of Valerius, and fo was buried wi 
bim in his Tomb. But the People, more plain- 
hearted, and in thoſe Days ignorant of the perni- 
ciom Art of interp the Laws of Religion 


D OP urpoſes, rejected ſo fri- 
volous a Diſtinction. Every Man — him- 


felt: to take Arms, tho' very unwillingly. What 
ſtill enereaſed their Repugnance, was a Report 
which was ſpread about, that che Conſuls had 
given private Directions to the Augyrs to be ve 
early in the Morning at the Bank of the Lake. I 
was a — — that their deſign was to hold a 
os Aſſembly there; and that ſo all which had 
done in former: ones. for the Advantage of 
the People might there be annulletl,. fince they 
cow'd then receive no Benefit from the Aſſiſtance 
and Oppoſition of the Tribunes, whoſe Authori- 
ty. and Function were confined' to x Mile about 
Rome So that if they had gone to that Aſſembly, 
they wou'd haye had no more Regard on to 
| em, 
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them, than the meaneſt Plebeian, and been equal- 
ly ſubject to the Power of the Conſuls. 
Quintius, to keep the People in awe, gave out 
over and above, that at his Return he wou'd con- 
vene no Aſſembly for the Election of neẽ Con- 
ſuls; but that he was reſolved to name a Dictator, 
to the intent that the Seditious might learn by 
their Puniſhment, that all the Harangues of the 
Tribunes wou'd not be ſuffieient to ſhelter them 
from the Power and definitive Sentences of the 
Supream Magiſtrate. 4464 nE 
The People, who till then had never made 
War but againſt Enemies bordering upon Rome, 
being always accuſtomed to return home to their 
Houſes at the end of every Campaign, were ſtruck 
with Conſternation at a defign which threatened 
to make them ſpend the Winter in a Camp. The 
Tribunes were no leſs alarmed at the thoughts of 
an Aſſembly out of Rome, where Reſolutions 
might be taken contrary to their Intereſts. Both, 
intimidated by the firmneſs of the Conſuls, had 
recourſe to the Senate. The Women and Chil- 
dren, all in Tears, conjured the principal Men in 
the Senate to mollify OQxintius, and to prevail 
with that rigorous Magiſtrate that their Husbands 
and their Fathers might return to their Homes at 
the end of the Campaign. The Affair was put 
upon a kind of N . This was the Point 
to which the Conſul by this affected but neceſſa- 
ry Severity wanted to bring the Tribunes. A ſort 
of Proviſional Treaty was made between them: 
Quintius promiſed not to take Arms, and not to 
force the ons to winter in the Field, unleſs he 
were conſtrained to do it by ſome new Incurſions 
of the Enemies; and the Tribunes on their parts 
bound themſelves to make no Propoſal to the 
5 concerning the Eſtabliſhment of the new 
WS. | | | 
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- Dgintius; inſtead of making War, ſpent the 
E of his Conſulate in diſpenſing Juſtice 
between Man and Man. He gave Audience to 


every body freely; he examined the Pleas of each 
Party with Attention, and then gave ſuch equita- 
ble Judgments, that the People charmed with the 


Mildneſs of his Government, ſeemed to have for- 
got that there was any ſuch thing as Tribunes in 


the Republic. . 

Notwithſtanding a Conduct ſo full of Modera- 
tion and Equity, Virginius, V. 2 and the reſt 
of the Tribunes uſed all their Endeavours to get 
themſelves perpetuated in the Tribuneſhip, al- 


ledging that the People ſtood in need of their 


Zeal and Capacity to procure the Reception of 
Terentillus's Propoſal. The Senate, foreſeeing the 
Abuſes that might proceed from ſuch a perpetual 
Magiſtracy, made a Decree prohibitin uo Citi- 
zen from ſtanding two Years together for the 
ſame Office. But without any regard to a Regu- 
lation ſo neceſſary for the maintaining of the Pub- 
lie Liberty, thoſe Tribunes, accuſtomed to the 
Sweets of Authority, made ſo much ſtir, that 
they were continued in the ſame Employment a 
third time. The Senate apprehending there was 
nothing which thoſe ſeditious Spirits wou'd not 
attempt, without conſidering the Decree they 
had juſt publiſhed, were alſo on their fide for 
continuing Quintius in the Conſulſhip ; but that 


great Man oppoſed it warmly ; he repreſented Val. Max. 
with great Gravity to the Senators the wrong | 4: © 1 


they did themſelves in offering to violate their 
own Laws. Thar nothing ſhewed the weakneſs 
of the Government more than that Multitude 
of new Laws which were propoſed daily but 
never obſerved. That it was by this waver- 
ing Conduct that they juſtly drew upon them- 
ſelves the Contempt of the Multitude. The Se- 


nate, equally touched with the Wiſdom and the 


Mode- 
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Tear of L. Cornelius Mal 
Rome294-rhe enſuing Y ear,” Scarce. was 


Liv. Dec 


28 


Exile o py , proſecuted M. Volſcius his Ace 
for being 


of the People. They produced their Witneſſes; 
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Moderation of Quintius, return'd to his Opinion. 
The Election was made; ©, Fabins Fibu, a 
inenſis were BPRS 


his Poſt but he went hack to the Dou 2. — 
" his former Labour and Oceupations Ps 
After his departure, the Friends bor his' Family 
* among others A. Cornelius and _ 
both Quæſtors that Year, provoked at the un 


Author and Miniſter of fo eruel à 
Noce en Thoſe two Quæſtors, by the Power 
belonging to their Office, convened the Aſſembly 


ſome of which gave Teſtimony that they had ſeen 
Ceſo in the Army, on the very Day when HVolſtiut 
pretended he killed his Brother x4 Rome; others 


. affirmed that Yolſcius's Brother died of a languiſh- 


ing Diftemper, which was upon him ſome 

onths, and that he never ſtirred - out of his 
Houſe —— he fell ill. Theſe Facts and many o. 
thers were atteſted by ſo many Perſons of unijtte- 
ſtionable Credit, that there was ng room left to 
doubt of Holſeius's Malice in this Calumny. _— 
the Tribunes, being the Colleagues and Aceom 
22 of VFolſcius, put a ſtop to this Proſecution, 

laring they wou' d not ſuffer the Peoples Vores 
to be gathered upon any Affair whatſoever, be» 
fore hes had given their Suffrages with relation 
to the Laws propoſed. The Senate made uſe of 
the ſame Excuſe in their turn, and whenever the 
five Commiſſioners demanded -by the Tribunes 
were talk'd of, revived the buſineſs of Yolſcius, 
The Conſulate of Fabius and Cornelius paſs da 
in theſe ſucceſſive Contentions. 

The Wars broke out afreſh under that of 0. 
Nautius and L. Minutius their Sueceſſors. The 


Tear of Sabines and Æqui renewed their Irruptions; Nau- 
Rome 295 tits marched: againlt the Sabins, defeared 4 
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and ettered their Territories, where he laid all 
ſte with Fire and Sword. Minutius was not fo 
— againſt the Agai. That timorous Ge- 
dau who thought leſs of Conquering than of 
avoiding being Conquered, had like to have pe- 
riſned with his whole Army thro' exceſs of Pre- 
caution. He ſuffered himſelf to be 2 by the 
Enemy into Straits, where at his Back, at his 
Right and Left he had Mountains that indeed co- 
vered his Camp This rugged place left him but 
one Paſſage out: The Ægui were beforehand with 
the Romans, and got Poſſeſſion of it. They then 
fortiſied themſelves in ſuch a manner, that it was 
unpoflible to conſtrain them to fight: They eaſi- 
ly fetched their Proviſions and Forage from the | 
8 behind them, while the Roman Army, | 
ſhut up within the Straits of thoſe Mountains, 
were in want of every thing: Some Horſemen, 
Who under cover of the Night made their way 
thro! the Enemies Camp, carried the News to 
Nome. They ſaid, that the Army being ſur- 
rounded on all ſides, and in a manner >+ Dna 
wou'd for want of: Proviſions be oblig'd to throw 
down. their Arms, if they were not ſpeedily re- 
lieved. Daxintus Fabius, the Governor of the Ci- | 
immediately diſpatched a Meſſenger to the o- | 
aer Conſul to inform him of the extremity: his 
Colleague was in: Nautius leaving his Army un- | 
der the Command of his Lieutenants, ſer out pri- | 
vately, and repaired to Rome in all haſte. He ar- | 
rived. there in the Night, and after conferring out 
of hand with ſome of the chief of the Senate, it 
was agreed, that it was neceſſary upon this occa- | 
fion to have recourſe to the Remedy, which was | 
uſually made uſe of in the greateſt Calamities, that | 
is to fay, to name a Dictator. The Conſul, ac- | 
cording to the Prerogative of the Conſulſhip, | 
named IL. Qxintius Cincinnatus, and returned with Tear of =. 
the fame diligence to * himſelf again at the Rome | If 
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Head of his Army. The Governor of Rome 


ſent. the Conſul's Decree to Quintius; they found 
' that great Man as before, 8 his little In- 


heritance with his own Hands. The Deputies, 
at the ſame time that they gave him Information 
of his new Dignity, preſented to him four and 
twenty Lictors armed with Axes bound up in 
their Faſces, a kind of Guards uſed by the ancient 
Kings of Rome, and which, the Conſuls had re- 
tained in part, only they never carried Axes in 
the City but before the Dictator. The Senate 
having notice that Quintius drew near, ſent, him 
a Boat in which he croſs'd the Her; his three 


Children, his Friends, and the principal of the 


Senate received him at his Landing, and condu- 
&ed him to his Houſe. The Dictator next Day 
named for General of his Horſe L. Targaitius, a 


| Patrician of uncomngon Valour, but who not 


having wherewithal to buy and keep a Horſe, had 
till then never ſerved but in the Infantry. Thus 
all the Hopes of the Republic lay in an Old Man 


juſt taken from the Plough, and a. Foot- Soldier 


rais'd to be general Leader of the HorſGG. 
But rheſe Men, whoſe Poverty Was glorious to 
them, wanted for no Greatneſs of Soul and Valour 
in Command. The Dictator ordered the Shops 
to be ſhut up, and all Inhabitants that were of an 
Age fit for Arms, to be before Sun- ſet in the 
Field of Mars, each with twelve Stakes, and Vi- 
ctuals for five days. He then put himſelf at the 
Head of theſe Troops, and before Day arrived 
pretty near the Enemy's Camp. He went him- 
ſelf and viewed it, as well as the obſcurity of the 
Night would permit him. His Soldiers by his 
Command made ſeveral loud Shouts, to give the 
Conſul Notice of the Arrival of Succour; they 
intrenched themſelves, and fortified their Intrench- 
ments with a Palliſado, made of the Stakes they 


had. brought from Rome: And theſe Intrench- 


ments 
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ments ſerved at the ſame time to ſhut up the E- 
my s Camp, The General of the Ægui, named 
Gracthits Duilius, endeavoured, notwithſtanding 
the Darkneſs, to interrupt this Work. His Troops 
adyanced, but with that fear and doubt which is 
always occaſioned by the Night and a Surprize. 
Sun who foreſaw this Attack, ſet one part 
of bis Army againſt them, while the other contis 
nued to intrench themſelves. The noiſe of the 
Fight and the Shouts of the Combatants made 
the Conſul yet more certain that Succour was 
come. He attacked the Camp of the Aqui on 
his fide, not ſo much with hopes of carrying it, 
as with deſign to make a Diverſion. This ſecond 
Attack drew part of the Aqui to that fide, and 
gave the Dictator time to finiſh his Intrench- 
ments, fo that the Enemy at break of Day faw 
themſelyes in their turn beſieged by two Armies. 
The Battel began anew at the return of Light. 
The Dictator and Conſul then attacked the Ene- 
my's Camp with their whole Power. Ouintius 
found the part that he attacked the leaſt forrified, 
becauſe the General of the £#quj did not imagine 
he ſhou'd have occaſion to defend himſelf on that 
fide: He made bur a weak Reſiſtance, and being 
apprehenſive that his Camp wou'd be won Swo 


in Hand, he had recourſe to Negotiation; He 


ſent Deputies to the Conſul, who, without ſo 
much as hearing their Meſſage, referred them to 
the Dictator. Thoſe Deputies being come to his 
Preſence, notwithſtanding the heat of the A- 
Ction, 7 5-108 him to reſtrain the Impetuoſity 
of his Soldiers, and not to make his Glory of 
the Deſtruction of almoſt a whole Nation; and 
offered him to quit their Camp and retire with- 
out Baggage, without Cloaths and without Arms. 
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Nuintius replied ſternly, that he did not eſteem O. H.. 10. 
them ſo much as to think their Death wou'd be Li.. Dec. 


3. c. 28. 


bf any conſequence to the Republic; that there- Val. max. 
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fore he freely granted them their Lives; but that 
their General and principal Officers muſt remain 
Priſoners of War, and all their Soldiers paſs un- 
der the Yoke, otherwiſe he wou'd immediately 
cut them all to pieces. The Aqui being ſurroun- 
ded every way, ſubmitted to all the Conditions 
that their victorious Enemy pleaſed to impoſe on 
them. Two Javelins were fixed in the Earth, 
and a third faſtened acroſs upon the Points of thoſe. 
All the Æzui, naked and unarmed, paſſed under 
this Military Portico : An Infamy which the Con- 
querors were wont to impoſe upon the Vanquiſh- 
ed, who cou'd neither fight nor retire, At the 
ſame time they delivered up to the Romans their 
General and Officers, who were reſerved to at 
the Dictator's Triumph. | 27 
apy gave the Plunder of the Enemy's Camp 
to the Army he had brought with him from Rome, 
without retaining any thing for himſelf, or ſuffer- 
ing the Troops of the Conſul, whom he had re- 
lieved, to take any ſhare in it.“ Soldiers, ſaid 
© he to them ſeverely, you that were upon the 
© brink of falling a Prey to our Enemies, you ſhall 
© haye no ſhare in their Spoils. Then turning to 
the Conſul: © And you, Minucius, added he, you 
© ſhall never more command theſe Legions in 
Chief, till you have ſhewn more Courage and 
Capacity. This military Correction did not at 
all leſſen the Reſpect and Acknowledgment which 
theſe Troops paid their Deliverer; and the Con- 
ſul and his Soldiers decreed him a Crown of Gold 
of a pound 27 1 for having ſaved the Lives 
and Honour of his Fellow-citizens. 
The Senate having received Advice of the Victo- 
which the Dictator had obtained, and the ju- 
dicious Partition he had made of the Enemy's 
Spoils, being perfectly aſhamed that ſo great a 
Captain ſhou'd ſpend his old Age in Poverty, ſent 
him word they deſign'd he ſhou'd take to himſelf 
. , 2 
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2 conſiderable ſhare of the Booty he had won from 
the Enemy. They were even for allotting him a 
Portion of the Lands conquered from the Aqui, 
with a ſufficient number of Slaves and Cartel to 
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ſtock it. But Quintius thought he owed his Coun- 


try yet a greater Example. He preferred that Po- 
verty, which he look 'd upon as the AHlum and 
Support of Liberty, to all the Wealth that was 
— him; being perſuaded that nothing can be 
more free and independent than a Citizen who 
without having any Ex pectations from others, re- 
ceives hig — Subſiſtance from his own Labour 
or Inheritance. 

This great Man, in leſs than a Fortnight's time, 
brought off the Conſul's Army, defeated that of 
the Enemy, and returned back to Rome in Tri- 
umph. There were led before his Chariot the 
Enemy's General and a great number of Officers 
in Chains, who were the chief Ornament of that 
Proceſſion. The Roman Soldiers followed him 
with Garlands of Flowers upon their Heads, cele- 
brating his Victory with * Songs. He then 
abdicated the Dictature the Sixth Day after his 
advancement to it, tho' he might legally have held 
that Dignity fix Months. Such uncommon Mode- 
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ration added yet more to his Glory, and the Loye 


of his Fellow-citizens. 

The Friends of his Family laying hold of this 
favourable conjuncture, at length prevailed to have 
VHolſcius the Accuſer of Quintius Ceſo, his Son, 
brought to a Tryal before his abdication. The 
Aſſembly was held; the Informer being convict- 


. 


ed of Calumny and falſe Ko was con; Cie. pro 
0 


demned to perpetual Baniſhment z Ce 
home, and the Tribunes Pang the People adored 
his Father, durſt not oppoſe ſo juſt a Sentence. 


- Quaintius, - contented with his Son's return, and 
- Cloathed with Glory, broke away from the Praiſes 
If the Romans, an * again and buried himſelf 
An 3 in 


was recalled om ful 
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in His Cottage, where he fell once mote to his 
old Labour s. 27 HT noise 

He did not ſtay, there long; new Diſturbances 
raiſed by the Tribunes of the People upon aceount 
of the Publication of the Tereutillian Law, out of 
ſpite at Ceſo's return, obliged the Senate to recall 
his Father, to ſer him up againſt thoſe ſeditious 
Magiſtrates. The Sabines and qui, under the 
Conſulate of C. Horatius and O, Minucius, had late 
ly been making their cuſtomary Inroads up to the 
very Gates of Rome. The Senate immediately or- 
dered the two Conſuls to march againſt the Ene - 
mies out of hand. The Conduct of the Army ap- 
pointed againſt the Aqui fell by lot to Horatius 
and Minucius was intruſted with the command o 
that which was deſigned 3 the Sabines. But 

when the People were to Arm, the Tribunes op- 
poſed it, and proteſted in their old way, that they 
wou'd not ſuffer one Plebeian to give his Name to 
go to the War till they proceeded to the Electi- 
on of the Commiſſioners. The Conſuls, who 
cou'd not without Concern ſee the Enemy laying 
waſte the Territory of Rome with Impunity, con- 
vened the Senate to find means to remove their 
Oppoſition. Quintius, who was come back from 
his Country retreat, repreſented with his uſual 
firmneſs, that inſtead of waſting time in contend- 
ing with the Tribunes, they ought to march di- 
rectly againſt the Enemy; that if the People, till 
miſ- led by their Tribunes, perſiſted in their Diſo- 
bedience, he adviſed that the whole Senate and 
the Patricians, with their Friends and Clients, 
ſhou'd rake Arms; that 'ſpite of the Tribunes, 
they ſhou'd be followed by all good Men who 
ſincerely loved their Country; that for his part, 
tho” depreſſed with Years, he was ready to ſet 
the Example firſt, and that they ſhou'd find in 
Battel either a glorious Victory or an honourable 
Death. | Pol 
0 The 
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The whole Senate applauded fo generous a Re- 
ſolution. Thoſe venerable Old Men hafted to their 
Houſes to take Arms; and attended by their Sons, 
their Clients and their Servants, they repaired; to 
the Forum, where the Conſul C. Horatius had con- 
vened the Aſſembly. The People all flocked thi- 
ther, and ſeemed touched at fo new a ſight. The 
Conſul repreſented to them, that all thoſe illuſtri- 
ous Men choſe rather to expoſe themſelves to al- 
moſt a certain Death, than to endure rhe Enemy 
any longer at the Gates of Rome, and exhorted 
all good Citizens to join them, in order to a- 
venge the e of the Roman Name. But ir- 
ginius, who had got himſelf continued five Years 
together in the Tribuneſhip, cried out with great 
vehemence, that he wou'd never ſuffer the Peo- 
ple to take Arms till the buſineſs of the Laws was 
| firſt determined. The Conſul, upon this, turn- 
585 towards the Tribune with a Countenance full 
of Indignation: It muſt be confeſſed, ſays he 
to him, you perform a very heroic Action, and 
keep ſtrictly up to your ordinary Behaviour, in 
© fomenting cternal Diviſions berween the People 
and the Senate; but do not imagine your Cla- 
+. mours and Oppoſition ſhall make us abandon the 
< Republic, founded upon ſuch fortunate Auſpi- 
© ces. Know, Virginius, and you other Tribunes, 
| © that theſe illuſtrious Old Men, whom you ſee 
© bending more under the number of their Years, 1 
© than the weight of their Armour, are going to 1 
fight {generouſly againſt the Enemies of the | 
© Roman Name; while You, the intrepid De- a 
© fenders of the People's Rights, lie hid behind 
our Walls, and, like fearful Women, wait with 
* anxiety for the event of the War, Unleſs per- 
* haps you pleaſe your ſelves with a fancy, that at- 
ter the doubtful chance of Arms has rid you of 
the Senate and the Roman Nobility, the Enc- 
* my, when victorious, as a Recompence of your 
R 4 © Cowar- 
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1 Comandice and Baſeneſs, will leave you in a 
Squict Enjoyment of the Tyranny you have u- 
<.tmrped, and not deſtroy Rome, tho” in every 
part of it they find nothing but Monuments 
and Trophies of their former Defeats. 
But even tho for your ſakes they ſhou'd ſpare 
© it, be aſſured, that our Wives and Children, af- 


- 
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ter having loſt their Fathers, their Husbands, 
c and all that was moſt dear to them, will have 
© too much Courage to ſurvive us; they arefirm- 
< ly reſolved to ſet every thing in Flames, and fo 
© bury themſelves under the Ruines of their Coun- 
© try. Such, O Romans, added the Conſul, are 
© the diſmal Effects which your perpetual Diſſen- 
© tions muſt unavoidably produce. 5 

The People were melted at ſo moving a Diſ- 
courſez every body ſhed Tears: The Conſul find- 
ing them ſoftened, and giving way himſelf to his 
Sorrow, Are not you aſhamed, added he, to ſee 
© thoſe illuſtrious old Men, thoſe Senators whom 
© you call your Fathers, devote themſelves gene- 
© rouſly to a certain Death for a rebellious and in- 
© ſolent People? Do you deferve the Name of 
© Romans? And ought you not to hide your 
© Heads with confuſion, falſe as you are to your 
© Country, Deſerters of her Armies, and greater 
© Enemies to your Generals than the very gui 
© and Sabines? | | 53. 

Virginius, perceiving that the Conſul's Reproach 
made an Impreſſion upon the Multitude, thought 
it time to conform to the preſent Conjuncture; 
and aſſuming a milder Behaviour; © No, we will 
© never abandon you, Conſcript Fathers, ſaid he; 
© we are not capable of betraying the Intereſts of 
© our . We will live and die with you -: 
© Death muſt be pleaſant to us, fighting under 
© ſuch worthy Leaders for the common Defence 
© of our Country. It is true, that being Citi- 


xens of the ſame State, and contributing all e- 
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* gually, and with the Price of our Blood, to e- 
1 Aab Liberty, we have demanded Laws ſu- 
*.perior, to the Authority of the Senate, and re- 
ſtuictive of its extent. But is it not the eſſen- 
tial Conſtitution of all Republican States, that 
no Body ſhou'd be ſubject to any but the Law, 
© and that the Law ſhou'd be more powerful than 
© the Magiſtrate? Nevertheleſs, if you perſiſt in 
© your Reſolution of ſtanding to the ancient Cu- 
s ſtorms, I conſent for my Particular to mention 
© it. no more; I will even wave my Oppoſition; 
© and I am ready to exhort the People to take 
Arms and follow you, provided you will grant 
© them one Fayour, which will be of Service to 
© them, without being at all detrimental to your 
Authority. | | 
The Conſul made Anſwer, that if his Requeſt 
-was reaſonable, the People wou'd always find the 
Senate ready to favour them, and that he might 
freely ſpeak his Mind. Virginius having conter- 
red a moment with his Colleagues, replied, that 
he defired he might explain himſelf in the Senate. 
The Conſuls immediately adjourned to it: Vir- 
ginius follow d them: He carried with him the 
Original Decree of the Creation of the Tribunes. 
Being admitted into the Aſſembly, he read it a- 
loud with the permiſſion of the Conſuls, and ad- 
ded: © All that the People requeſt of you by my 
Mouth, Conſcript Fathers, is, that you wou'd 
$ pleaſe to add five Tribunes more to thoſe that 
© were firſt cſtabliſhed upon the Mons Sacer, fo 
© that henceforth the five firſt Claſſes may each 
© have two Tribunes. Virginius then retired, to 
leave the Senate to deliberate about his Propoſal. 
aj Claudius highly oppoſed this new demand. 
e repreſented to the Aſſembly, that to add five 
more Tribunes to the five old ones, was to mul- 
tiply the number of their Enemies; that by de- 
grees they wou'd form a ſecond Senate, whoſe 
„„ e OO OT e 
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he maintained on the contrary, that 3 


maining part of that Ground being uncultivated 
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only aim wou'd be to ruin the Authority of the 
firſt. But Opintius took this in another light; 
ing the number of the Tribunes, it wou'd ma 1 
it the more eaſy to ſow Diviſion among them. 
That there wou'd always be ſome! one lets ſediti- 


cous than the reſt, who out of Reſpect to the Se- 


nate, or perhaps out of Jealouſy, wou'd oppoſe 
the Enterprizes of the others, which wou'd be 
ſufficient to prevent them from taking effect. 
That they ought to rejoice to ſee them renounce 


for this the new Laws which they before de- 
manded ſo earneſtly ; ſince no body was to be 


told, that in matter of Government, all change 
in the Laws ſhook the very Foundations of t 

State. The Opinion of that great Man paſs'd by 
plurality of Voices. Yirginius was call'd in again; 
the firſt Conſul 'inform'd him that the Senate 
granted his Requeſt. He took care to ſet off this 
new favour in terms agreeable to the Dignity of 
the Body which he was at the Head of : And the 
Senate and * with a mutual Agreement, 
concurred equally, tho' with oppoſite Views, 
to the augmentation of the number of the Tri- 
bunes. : | 

It was not long er the Senate found. that their 
compliance with the laſt Demands of the Peo- 
ple, only put them upon new Pretenſions. And 


Indeed, the Tribunes, grown more audacious than 
ever by their Number, propoſed that Mount A.- 


vent ine ſhou'd be granted to the People, or at 
leaſt that part of it which was not occupied by 
Patricians. L. Icilius, the Head of the College of 
Tribunes, remonſtrated, that the Land of that 
Mountain belonged to the Republic; that fome 


Pairicians had indeed purchaſed certain Parcels of 


it; but that others had got Poſſeſſion of what 
they enjoyed by mere Uſurpation. That the re- 


and 


and uninhabited, he demanded that it ſhou'd be 
given gratis to the People, Who growing daily 
mote numerous, began now to want Habitations. 


He propoſed at the ſame time, that the Patrici- 
ans thou'd be confirmed in the Poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Parcels which they cou'd ſhew good Claims to, 
and* that thoſe of that Order ſhou'd be turned 
out Who had built upon it without any lawful 
Title, being however firſt repaid the Value of the 
Houles 


To outward appearance there was nothing but 
Juſtice in this Propoſal : It was beſides a matter 


of ſmall importance: but M. Valerius and Sp. rear of 
Firginius, the Conſuls for that Year, apprehend- Rome 
ing that from this partition of Aventine, the Peo- 297» 


ple might claim a right to renew their old Pre- 
tenſions upon the conquered Lands, delayed cal- 
ling the Senate, in hopes this new Demand wou'd 
by degrees fall of it ſelf. 7cilius perceiving the 
defign of the Conſuls in this affected Omiſſion to 
convene the Senate, ventured upon an Attempt 
never heard of before: He ſent them an Appari- 
tor, commanding them to Aſſemble the Senate 
forthwith, and repair to it themſelves without 


8 

The Conſuls, juſtly provoked at the Tribune's 

Audaciouſneſs, and the Apparitor's want of Re- 

1 ordered that Errand- bringer of theirs to be 
riven away 8 and one of the Con- 

ſul's Lictors, by their Directions, gave him ſome 

Baſtinadoes for his Pains. This was enough to 


open the ſeditious Mouth ef the Tribune, Who 


only wanted a Pretence to inveigh againſt the Se- 
nate. He repreſented to the People, that in the 
Perſon of his Apparator they had violated the ſa- 
cred Privileges of the Tribuneſhip; be cauſed 
the Conſul's Lictor to be ſeized, and was imme- 
diately for putting him to Death, as a Man guilty 
of Sacrilege, and devoted to che infernal 8 
T 8 
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The Conſuls, tho' the chief Magiſtrates of the 


* 
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Republic, cou'd not reſcue him out of the Hands 
of thoſe. who were both his Adverſaries and his 
Judges. A * | I JOOT 
The Senate endeavoured to gain over ſome one 
of the Tribunes that might put a a to this Fu- 
ry of his Colleague; bur Icilius had been before- 
hand with them there, and had ſo warmly repre- 
ſented to all the Tribunes that the Power and 
Strength of their College lay wholly: in their 
Union, that they agreed none ſhou'd oppoſe 
what was determined among them by plurality of 
Voices. Thus the poor Lictor ſaw himſelf juſt 
upon the point of loſing his Life, for having o- 
beyed the Orders of the Conſuls ro punctually. 
The Senate, to ſave him, were obliged to Er 
to a Compoſition with the Tribunes : Mount A 
ventine was yielded to the People by a Senatus- 
conſultum, and the Lictor was releaſed. Bur this 
Affair made a very great breach in the Authority 
of the Conſuls; for the Tribunes, after the Ex- 
ample of Icilius, kept themſelves always after- 
wards in poſſeſſion of this new Prerogative of con- 
vening the Senate; they who at their Inſtitution 
durſt not ſo much as go into it, but attended 
= Commands under a Portico like common Of- 
cers. ork 
They did not ſtop here; Zlius, the boldeſt 
and moſt enterprizing of all the Tribunes, be- 
ing continued in that 1 for the follqw- 
ing Year, laid a deſign to bring the Conſuls 
themſelves under their Subjection, and to oblige 
thoſe chief Magiſtrates of the Republic, -tho' 
inveſted with the Sovereign Power, to under- 
go the Judgment of the i of the People 


. Romilins and C. Veturius, who were Conſuls 


Tear of this Year, finding the State was never more a 
Rome2g8 reſt at home than when her Arms were carried 


abroad, reſolved to make War againſt the "20 
e Wade dikes cons 
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and Sabines, in reyenge of their continual Inroads 

and Devaſtations. The buſineſs was to raiſe 

Troops, and get the Legions to march out of 

Rome. The two Conſuls, but eſpecially Romi- 

lizs, x Magiſtrate ſevere and haughty in his Na- 

ture, raiſed thoſe Troops and proceeded in the In- 

rollment of the Plebezans, with a Rigour very 

improper in the preſent Diſpoſition of the Peo- 

ple's Minds. They admitted no manner of Ex- 

cuſe, and condemned to heavy Fines all thoſe that 

did not appear immediately upon their being cal- 

led. Romilius even cauſed ſeveral to be taken in- 

to Cuſtody, for trying upon different Pretences 

to get off from going to the War that Campaign. 

The Tribunes did not fail to take their parts, and 

they endeavoured to reſcue thoſe Priſoners out of 

the hands of the Lictors. The Conſuls advanced 

to ſupport the Execution of their Orders: The 

Tribunes enraged at their Reſiſtance, and backed 

by the angry 5 were ſo preſumptuous as 

to offer to ſeize the Conſuls themſelves, and 

to command the Ædiles to lead them to the pub- 

lic Priſons. This Attempt upon the Sovereign 

Magiſtrates of the Republic encreaſes the Tu- 

mult; the Patricians, provoked at the Audaci- 

ouſneſs and Inſolence of the Tribunes, fly a- 

mong the Crowd, ſtrike all without diſtinction 

that oppoſe them, ogy the Aſſembly, and ob- 

lige the Tribunes to fly like the reſt, after having 

been ſoundly beaten. Theſe latter, confounded 

and enraged at the ill Succeſs of their Undertak- 

ing, convened the Aſſembly for the next Day, 

and took care to bring to it moſt of the Plebeians 

out of the Country. The Aſſembly was very nu- 

merous; the 'Tribunes, ſeeing themſelves the 

ſtrongeſt, cauſed the two Conſüls to be ſummon- 

ed like the meaneſt private Men; and the Appa- 

ritor cited them ro come and anſwer before the 

Aſſembly of the People for what had n 
ö | rac 
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the Day before: The Conſuls rejected the Cita - 
tion with Scorn. Then the Tribunes, who fats 
tered themſelves the Senate wou'd oblige them, 
as they had done Coriolanus and Ceſo, to acknow- 
ledge the Authority of the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple, and ſubmit to their Judgment, repaired to 
the Palace. Being introduced into the Senate, 
they demanded Juſtice for the Violence which they 

retended to have been done them by the Conſuls. 

hey added, that in their Perſons the ſacred Laws 

of the Tribuneſhip had been violated z that they 

hoped the Senate wou'd never ſuffer ſo great a 
Crime to eſcape without Puniſhment z and that 

they expected either that the Conſuls ſhou'delear 
themſelves by Oath from having had any hand in 

the laſt Tumult; or if a juſt Remorſe of Con- 

| ſcience hindered them from taking ſuch an Oath, 

| that they ſhou'd be condemned by a Senatuscon- 

| ſultum to Lan before the Aſſembly of the Pes. 

| | ple and undergo their Judgment. Romilius an- 
| ſwered them, and reproached them in a very high 
ſtrain, that they themſelves, by oppoſing the levy 

= of Soldiers, were the only Beginners of this Fu- 

1 mult; that they had carried their Audaciouſneſs 

| ſo far, as to go about to ſeize upon the Conſuls, 
= the Sovereign Magiſtrates of the Republic; that 

ii even now they had the Inſolence to threaten them 

4 in full Senate to make them ſubmit to the Judg- 

be ment of the People, when they had not Power 

to bring the very meaneſt of the Patricjans be- 
fore them without a Senatusconſultum on purpoſe. 

And he declared to them, that if they were ſo da- 

ring as to offer to proceed a ſtep further in ſo un- 

— an Enterprize, he wou'd immediately 

put the whole Body of Pazricians in Arms, march 

into the Forum at their Head, fall upon every bo- 
dy that appeared againſt him, and that perhaps he 
might make them repent their having abuſed the 

Senate's Patienee in ſo groſs a manner, * their 

+4 | having 
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having given ſuch a looſe to their unbounded Au- 
ane e ol as or no. 
Theſe Diſputes held ſo long, that it grew Night 
before the Senate cou'd.come to any Reſolution 
in this Affair; and moſt of the Senators were 
glad that theſe mutual Complaints and Reproaches 
had waſted the time of the Aſſembly, that they 
might not be obliged to decide the Conteſt be- 
tween the Tribunes and Conſuls, and that they 
might avoid giving the former, by a refuſal, the 
Pretence they wanted to raiſe a new Sedition. 
.. Thoſe Tribunes plainly perceiving that the Se- 
nate intended to draw the buſineſs into length, 
convened the Aſſembly of the People next Day 

and made their Report to them of what had paſ- 


ſtive was to be expected from a Body in which 
their Enemies governed, and that they wou'd 
throw up the Tribuneſhip, if the People did 
not come to ſome vigorous Reſolution, which 
was ſo neceſſary for the Preſervation of their Dig - 
Ml 07 mn bs | 7 
The moſt mutinous among the Plebeians were 
for retiring a ſecond time upon the Mons Sacer in 
Arms,- and from thence to begin the War againſt 
the Patricians. Others, more moderate in ap- 
xearances but indeed reſtrained only by the fear 
of a Civil War, propoſed that without taking up 
Arms or ſolliciting a Senatusconſultum any longer, 
the People by their own proper Authority ſhou'd 
try the Conſuls, and condemn them to a large 
Fine. Laſtly, ſuch as had 'not entirely loſt 
Reſpect that was due to the firſt Magiſtrates in 
the Republic, repreſented that it was a thing un- 
heard of, for an Aſſembly of the People to pre- 
tend to try two Conſuls in the very Vear of their 


Conſulate, and e without the Participa- 


tion of the Senate. That ſuch a ſtep ſeemed to 
them very bold that they did not doubt it * 
Ayr | r 


ſed in the Senate, They declared, that no Ju- 
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flir up freſh Tumults, which at . 
— th a Civil War.” That . at e 


was uncertain ;© that it was even to be 
the Patricians got the better re to be fel 
deftroy the Peoples Authority, to e 8 
thoſe who had gone about to carry it t80 fat. 
That therefore they were for deferring all futther 
Proceeding againſt the Conſuls, till they were gr 
of their Office; and that in the mean while they 

might proſecute ſuch private Perſons as had 
ſhewn moſt Zeal for their Intereſts. 

Of theſe three different Opinions, hi Tf. | 
bunes ſtuck to the ſecond, which they thought | 
| the ſafeſt and moſt ready way to ſatisſie their | 
Reſentment, and they appointed the Aſſembly 
wherein the People at their Suit ſhou'd condem 
** Conſuls in Pune. But the Tribunes perceſy- 

after the Peoples firſt heat was over, that = 
they ſhew'd leſs Eagerneſs to carry a Point which | 
they thought concerned only thoſe Magiſtrate | 
they reſolved, in order to make the more {ure | 
their Revenge, to defer it, and even to cloath 
| with the old pretence of the People's gooey with: 
| out making the leaſt mention of their diffore 
with the Conſuls. Thus the Day ſet for. the 
Aſſembly being come, [cilius, who ſpoke for the 
reſt of his Colf ues, declared that. the Colleg 
| of Tribunes, at the Intreaty and for the ſakes of | 
the beſt Men in the Senate, dropt their Suit a- 

| gainſt the Conſuls; but that tho they gave up | 
| their own Intereſts, they were not capable. of 
neglecting thoſe of the People. That therefore 
| they demanded, that a Body "of Laws ſhou'd. be 
ll | drawn up and made public; that the Buſineſs of 
E | the Partition of the Lands ſhou'd jon be pro- 

| ceeded to; that it was high time to ui- 
| table a Law, which had been lon ng 72 
3 always kept off by the Artifices o — atricians. 


Ar the ſame time he exhorted ſuch Plebeians as 
| were 
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tt of Gold, above threeſcore Bracelets, gilded 
Javelins, gorge 
Hes, as the Teſtimonies and Rewards of the 


manner f 99 775 had ever been had to all theſe 
Hon durable Marks of his Services, and that nei- 
ther he, nor Numbers of other brave Soldiers, 
who with the loſs of their Blood had won for the 
Republic the better part of her Territory, poſſeſ- 


fed the leaſt Portion of it: That their Conqueſts 
were fallen a Prey to ſome few Patricians, whoſe 


only Merit was the Nobility of their Deſcent 
and the recommendation of their Names. That 


not one of them cou'd juſtifie his Poſſeſſion of 


thoſe Lands by any lawful Title; unleſs they 
looked upon the Domain of the State to be their 
© a adhd = Patrimony, 
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Partinibny; and the Plebeiant to be vile 8 
unworthy NM Havitt any Share in the fortune 
the "Cattithonwealth. Bur that it was time for 
that bits People to do themſelves Juſtice; 
_ t They 75 dught to ſhew immediately, by pa- 
3 ke Law for the Partition of the Li with- 
50 del Nes al d they had ho Tels Reſolutidn to ſtatid 
by the Propoſals of their Tribunes, than they Had 


ſhewn Cote in the Field againft the Encttits 


| of the State. 


Iribas g feat” Corhitjendeione "We che pro- 
nouncer bf f Diſcourſe. But as he akected 
to apptar 4 ſtrict Obſerver 0 the Laws, 


85 he = 
him, they cou'd not with Juſlice tefilſe to 
what the Patriciuns cou'd al edge the Day fol the 1 1 
ahd ſo athourhtd the Aﬀectbly to 5 fo Le. 


che two Conſuls during great Yor the 
Nis ht held private Conferences with the chief 
Mi of the Senate, to confider what Meaſures 
were moſt proper to be taken to ffuſtrate the 
ſigus of the Tribunes. After various Cout 
[= was reſolved to "firſt the moſt inſinuat- 
ing Mannets, and the'Whole art of Eloqueiee to 
win upon the People and 'difſuade them from rhe 
Publication of bes 5 But that if, by the In- 
Rigation of their Tribunes, | ther covtiritied ob- 
ſtinardly refolure ro give their Voices for itz they 
ſhou'd ** 20 it ih a high, 'hand; tht even 
make uſe „e ord was ſent to all 
the Patritians to be at the Forum fo early with 
their Friends and ( ents that part of them ſhou'd 
ſurround the Roftrum to d che Tribunes 
from being the ſtrongeſt about ir, and that rhe 
reſt of the Nobility ſhov'd diſperſe themſelves 
among the Aſſembly in ſmall Parties, to oppoſe 
the ditribution of the Tablets. * Wp 
The Patricians did not fail to be in the Forum 
very early, and took Poſſeſſion of all the Poſts a- 


greed 
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upon. The Conſuls being come, the Tri- 
nes cauſed Proclamation to be made by a He- 
rald,. that if any Citizen had any ſolid Reaſons 
o offer againſt the Publication of the Law, be 
Nabe alcend the Roffrum and lay them before 
the People. Divers 8 


began to ſpeak, an infolent pack of Scoundrel 
People, ſuborned by the Tribunes, ſet up ſuch 
confufed Clamours, that it was wn eg to hear 
what they fad. The Conſuls, full of Indigna- 


tion at this Inſolence, proteſted warmly againſt 


all that ſhou'd be done in ſo tumultuous an Aſ- 
ſembly. Then the Tribunes, throwing aſide the 


Mask, told them confidently, that their Proteſt 


ſhou'd not hinder the Promulgation of the Law z 
that the People had already been too long a- 


muſed with” vain Speeches, whoſe affected Pro- 


lixity was only intended to ſtave off the Deci- 
fion of this Affair, and that therefore the Voices 
of the Aſſembly muſt now bring it to ſome 
Ie: And the Icilius commanded the Urns 
to be opened, and the Tablets to be deliver'd 
out to the People. The Officers making ready 
to execute his Orders, ſeveral young Patric 
ant of che beſt Families in che R lic, tak- 
ing this Command as the Signal which they had 
E agreed upon, took away the Urns, and 
d about the Billets. Others, at the head 
of their Friends and Clients, throw themſelves 
into the Crowd, ſtrike and diſperſe the 
People, and at length remain Maſters of the 
Forum. The Tribunes, exaſperated to the high- 
eſt pitch to ſee their Meaſures thus diſconcerte 
retired laſt' of all; bur they convened the Aſ- 


ing complained that the Majeſty of the Roman 
People ſliou'd be thus openly violated; they de- 
FR 8 2 . manded 


preſented them 
ſeyes one after another; but the Moment they 


ſembly again ſor the next day 3 and after hays 
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manded Permiſſion. to inquire after the Authe 
of this Tumult, which was immediately granted 
neee 
They did not want for Witneſſes. who. depo- 
ſed unanimouſly, that the Diſorder was raiſed 
by moſt of the young Pazricians, But as their 
great Number ſerved them in a manner for an 
Aſylum, and it was impoſſible to include in the 
Indictment all the Patricians in the Republic, 
the Tribunes, who only wanted to ſacrifice ſuch 
Victims to their Reſentment ' as might intimi- 

date the Senate, turned the whole Accuſation 
upon thoſe who were of the Poſthumian, Sem- 


Livy Dec. 


. L. z. do appear before the next Aſſembly of the Peo- 


Ke adde theſe young Patricians valued them- 

elves upon having hindered the Law from bein 
paſſed, the Senate did not care to let them oo 
car, nor that any Body, ſhou'd undertake their 
Defence. The wiſeſt Senators flattered them- | 
ſelyes, that by giving them up to the People, 
this Moderation would diminiſh their Reſent - 
ent, or that haying given a vent to their Fury 
y condemning of Them, this Revenge wou'd 
ut the Proſecution of the Law out of their 
s. Mean while the Day of the Aſſembly 
being come, the more violent Spirits among the 
People were for enquiring into this Affair with 
the utmoſt Severity; but the more prudent ſort, 
who looked upon this Silence of the Patrici- 
ans as a tacit Acknowledgment of the fault of 
the Perſons. accuſed, being ſatisſied that they 
were left to the Peoples „ N only 
for ming them to a Fine, which was a- 
greed to by dne of Voices. The Senate 
id not oppoſe it; they even ſuffered the Ef- 
fects of the Criminals to be ſold publicly to pay 
it, and the Produce was conſecrated to Ceres. 
1 05 But 
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But the Senate cauſed thoſe Effects to be bought 


the Roman Achilles. 


again by private Hands with their Mony. They 
were ſome time afterwards reſtored to the for- 
mer Proprietors ; and the Senate was nor diſ- 
pleaſed” at having ſtopt the Publication of the 

aw, only with the Expence of a little Mony. 
But the Tribunes were not, ſo cafily blinded: 
They ſoon. fell again upon the Diviſion" of the 
Lands. It was the common Subject of their 
Harangues, - ; NDP) 
While the People ſpent whole Days in the Fo- 
rum liſtening to thoſe Declaimers, there arrived 
Expreſſes from Tuſculum, with Advice, that the 
gui were fallen upon the Territory of that 
City, which was allied to the Roman People; that 
they laid waſte the whole Country with Fireand 
Sword; that it was even to be feared they wou'd 
Fury that Town, if they laid Siege to it: and 
the Inhabitants begg'd for Succour with the great- 
eſt earneſtneſs. e Senate immediately decreed, 
that the Conſuls ſhou'd take the Field with the 
Forces of the Republic. The Tribunes failed not 


to pppolc it, according to their old Cuſtom, and 
wou 


70u'd fain haye had their Conſent bought by the 
Publication of the Law. But the People, more 


generous than their Magiſtrates, remembring the 


iſtance they had received from Tuſculum againſt 
Herdoniuß's Invaſion, heartily offered to take 


Arms. An Army was raiſed out of hand; the two 


Conſuls put themſelves at the Head of it. Sic- 
eius Dentatus, the Plebeian that had ſpoke ſo zea- 
louſly in favour of the Agrarian Law, appeared 
under their Standard with eight hundred Vete- 
rans like himſelf, who had all compleated the 


time of Service preſcribed by Law, but yet wou'd 
85 once more to the War under the particular 


ommand of Siccius, whom they loudly named 


8 : Their 
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Their Army advanced to. Agidum, xtech Mi 900 
from 1 and met the y not far fromt 
City of Antium. 12 r ie fs 
top "of 4 Hill. The. mans i 75 
Eminence over againſt 1 y they 2 05 5 
ſelves carefully, and the Gene 
ers within the Camp, to we cher F arce +64 
the Enemy. The gui took theſe 77 
for a ſign of Fear in the Conſuls. They often 
deſcended into the Plain, and came ſometimes to 
the very Edge of the Intrenchments of the Camp, 
whence they upbraided; the Raman with the 
F ele of their Seyfi, 1725 two 
Conſuls, to confirm the Enemy in this falſe con- 
fidence, {till kept the Gates of the Camp ſhut. 
But one Day when Romilius commanded i in chiet, 
and had the ſole Power of giving Orders; that 
Conſul perceiving that the whole Army of the 

Aqui was gone out of their Camp, and that m Z 
of the Sm 2 up and down 1 7 7 
„were foraging in Security quite v 
Fook of his Intrenchments, he be 25 to char 
them in the Plain, and at the ſame t to 
upon the Camp they had i the Hill, that the; 
might not know on whi true Attac 
was. For this purpole he 21 for 52 Dente- 
tus, who commanded the Bod ina big 
paged above; 74 5 ow og: 17 his 
alour, or wit to expole eau in 
a'very dang TO Action, he gave him the Charge 
P-H.1. 10. of 7 Enemy 's Camp, * My Colleague | 
* and 1, 1d he he to > hin? intend to march againft | 
+ the Enemy. While we draw all the ir =; 1 
£ to this ſide, do yqu throw your felf with the 
Body under your Command into the narrow by» i 
way in the Mountain which leads to their Camp. 
F Puth on quite to their Intrenchments, and try 
F to make your ſelf Maſter of dert By attack 
ing them in different places at the AL _— 
SONS ", 1709 
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fence,” lun 1205 he was ready to obey by 
52 implicizly : - But give me leave, Hiys be, 
9 or 5 go J at the Execution af them 
rom by — extreamly dangerous = 
i Ofc, Do dr den 8. continued that 
i * ld 55 that the Enemy, when the fl left 
Camp and came 1 boch the Hill, did 


Em __ the only Paſſage that can faciltar 
£ their Retreat with 06 pr. Body of Infant 
o Can I force 0 2 Pol *. eterans on 1 
7 without. being ſupport {papa ter 
0 Such an Enterpfize is only y He to cut us all off. 
c Is it poſſihle eight 15 hoy, en ſhould with» 
f land * Enemy's whole — N which will fall 
| + WM Wy Rear at the ſame time that we have 

© thoſe. who guard the way thro' are in 
o our Front? 

'The Conſul, angered at Sicnins 8 Remonſtra 


| rep lyed abruptly, that without pretending to 
the General, his buſinels was only to obey his Or- 


ders: Or if he thought there was too much dan- 


ger in it, he wou'd employ ſome other Officer, 
who without ſetting up for a ue wou'd 
bring the Hate rd tn a glorious Iſſue. And 


© you, mighty Captain, 4 ded the Conſul with a 
6 jeexiag Scorn, you that have followed the Wars 
0 forty Vears, that have been in ſixſcore Battels, 


and whoſe whole Body is covered over with 


$ Wounds, return to Rome without having dared 
5-to face the Enemy, and carry back to the Fo- 
rum that eloquent Tongue which is more for- 
b midable to your Fellow-Citizens, : than your 
s Sword is to the Kan and the Enemies of your 


Country. 
The Officer, enra at the General's Re- 


proaches, told him 1 that he found he was 
. either to deſtroy an old Soldier or ſhave 


9 4 him; 


- 
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him but — 4. 3 . 
t' other j thut he wou'd marcł up to the Enemyes 
Cp da- le or fall in de with all 
yy. rades.” Thoſe Veterans then t66k>their 

es of the reſt of the Soldiers, who looked af. 
ter them as upon Men ſent to the Slaughter: Hap- 
pily for them they were under the Conduct of an 
old Officer that underſtood his Trade. Siceius 
went round about a tedious way, and after à long 
March deſcried afar off, and upon the neighbour- 
ing Mountains, a great Wood that ſeemed to 
ſtretch quite to the Enemy's Camp. He wus im- 
mediately. reſolved to gain it: Cheer up, m 
© Lads, cried he, making his way up to it, eithei 
© I am much miſtaken, or I perceive a Path thut 
© will lead us much more ſafely to the Enemy's 


© Camp, than chat which our General directed 


© me. Ir was not without difficulty that thoſe 
old Soldiers, camber'd with their Arms, got to 
the top of that Hill. But they were no ſdoner 
there, but they found that they were _— 
Heigth which commanded the Enemy's Camp, 
and they drew near to it under the concealment 
of the Wood, without being perceived by the 
Centinels and advanced Guards. 
During this March the two Armies of the Ro- 
mans and the Aqui were come to an Engagement. 
They fought a great while with equal Valour, 

and Victory had yet declared for neither Side. 
Moſt of the Soldiers that the Æqui had left for 
the Guard of their Camp, not apprehending any 
Danger from behind, were got to the top of the 


Hill to fee the Battel. While they were ſcattered 


about for the more eaſy Enjoyment of ſo great a 
Sight, Siccius, who bad view'd them carefully; | 
took Advantage of this their Negligence. He 

falls upon the Camp, ſurprizes the Guard, cutsin 
75 all that with ſtand him, takes the reſt Pri: 


Fenn pennen 
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the Camp, he next throws himſelf upon thoſe that 
were looking upon the Fight at their caſe, and 
ſoon maſters them. Some who being at a di- 
ſtatce had time to fly, ran immediately and got 
Poſſeſſion of the hollow Road that led into the 
Plaid, and where the qui had left ſome Cohorts 
to ſecure their Retreat, as Siccius foreſaw they 
wou'd. The Roman Officer, who purſued them 
briskly, is there almoſt as ſoon as they, puſhes 
them hard, and drives them in confuſion among 
that Body of Troops. All take to flight; the 
Soldier terrified does not perceive what à ſmall 
Number he has to deal with; Fear makes them 
ſcem double in his Eyes; he runs for Safety into 


the main Body of the Army, and carries Fear and 


Confuſion thither oy with him: Siccius follows 
eloſe, and adds to it. The Ægqui ſecing themſelves 
attacked in their Rear, give ground. After this 
it was not ſo much a Bartel as a general Rout. 
Some try to regain the Hill; others diſperſe diffe- 
rent ways over the Plain, and where- ever they 
urn themſelvesꝰ they meet the Enemy and Death. 
Moſt of them were cut to pieces; and none were 
ſaved but ſuch as the Romans thought fit to make 
Priſoners, or that eſcaped ys of the Night 
which came on during the Engagement. 
Wbile the Conſuls were finiſhing their Victory 
and purſuing thoſe that fled, Siccius, full of Re- 


ſentment againſt the Generals, forms a Deſign to 


deprive them of the Fruits and Honours of the 
Victory He aſcends the Enemy's Camp once 
more with none but his own Troop; cuts the 
Throats of the Priſoners; kills the Horſes; ſets 
fire to the Tents, the Arms, and all the Baggage, 
and leaves none of thoſe Marks of Victory which 
were required from a General when he demanded 
the Triumph. He then marches away with ex- 
treum Diligence, arrives at Rome with his Cohort, 


and givps an account to the Trihunes of what had 


Paſſed. 
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paſſed. The People { thoſe old Men al 

and yet covered with the Blood of the — 
floek about them, . News of the Ar- 
my. Giteius tells them of the Victory they had 
gained over the Aęui, and at the ſame time com- 
plains of the Inhumanity of the Conſuls, wha, he 


laid, without Neceſſity, and only to fatisfytheir Ha- 


ed to the Plebeians, had expoſed eight hundred 
Veterans to a Death, in all likelihood, unavoida - 
ble. He then related by what good Fortune they 
had eſcaped the Snares which the Conſuls had 
laid for them. Nevertheleſs, added he, we took 


the Enemy's Camp, and cut to pieces thoſe that 


© guarded it: Then we made our ſelves Maſters 


4 of the Straits in the Mountains; we drove the 


© qui out of them, and by our Valour paved 
© the way for the Victory of the Conſuls. The 
only Recompence we defire is, that the Honours 
© of Triumph may not be allowed to Generals 
© who have made uſe of their Authority only to 
© deſtroy their own Fellow-Citizens without a 
-< Cauſe. | 21 n 547 

The People, who already were but very ill in- 


elined to the Patriciaus, promiſed they wou'd ne- 


ver conſent that the Conſuls ſhou'd have a Fri- 
umph. The Soldiers of thoſe Generals, at their 
return, entered into this Cabal, in revenge that 
the two Conſuls had deprived them of the Booty, 


whieh they had ſold for the Benefit of the public 


Liv. I. 5. 


Treaſury, under pretence that it was exhauſted. 
The Conſuls, to obtain the Honour of the Tri- 
-umph, repreſented in vain, that they had won a 
compleat Victory, cut the Enemy's Army to 
pieees, and taken feven thouſand Priſoners. | The 

eople, prejudiced againſt them with the belief 
that they had endeavoured to deſtroy the Vete- 
rans, obſtinately reſuſed to let them return public 


Thanks to the Gods for their Victory, or enter 


the City wich the Ornaments of the Tremp. 
. | 0 


The Senate, Whether out of 4 Principle of Equi- 
We Gbelher for Fear: of fomb"now-Gommo- 


tlon, did not think proper to make themſelves 


. Parcievin this Affair; and the People, who look- 
ed upon this Affront as a Victory over the whole 
Order of Patricians, did in the next Comitia be- 
ſtow rhe Quality of Tribune upon Siccias. 
The two Conſuls were no ſooner out of their 
Office, but they were cited before the Aſſembly 
of the People in the Conſulate of their Succeſ- 
ſors Sp. Tarpe 


_— 


their real Crime was the conftant Oppoſition they i. 
had both made to the Promulgation of the Agra- Plin. 1. 7. 
them both, Romi- c. 28. 


rian Law. The People fin 
lius in ten thouſand Aſes, and Veturius in fifteen 
thouſand. Hiſtory does not inform us of the 
Reafon of the difference which the People made 
in their Fines: It was perhaps becauſe Yeturius 
had the greateſt hand inthe ill Treatment of Icilius's 
Apparitor. What confirms this Conjecture is, 
that at the ſame time a Law was made, with the 
conſent of all the Orders of the State, that any 

Magiſtrate ſhou'd have Power to lay a Fine upon 
| Ciel; as ſhou'd be wanting of Reſpect to his Dig- 
nity: A Prerogative reſerved before to the Con- 


ſuls only. But to prevent the Abuſe and Exceſs p H. I 10. 


ccufation ran upon the buſineſs af Siccius; but 79 


C. 2. 
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ius and A. Efernius. This was the rear of 
eneral Fare of thoſe Sovereign Magiſtrates. The Rome 


of this new Authority, it was provided by the ſub. fn. 


fame Law, that the higheſt Fine for ſuch Crimes 
ſhou'd never for the future exceed the value of 
tv Oxen or thirty Sheep; Copper Coins ſo cal- 
ed from their Impreſſion, and ſtruck in the Reign 
bf Servius Tullius the ſixth King of Rome. 


| End of the bras Book, 


THE 


\ 


That nf in the Government 


"OF T HE . x 
RoMANn REPUB. reg 
2 ; 5. 2 


Ambaſſadors are ſent to Athens 70 collect the Laws 
of Solon. Upon their return, the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Government is intruſied with ten Com- 
miſſioners or Decemvirs choſen from among the 
Patricians. Appius, Head of the College of De- 
cemvirs, becomes ſuſpected by his Colleagues, T 
hinder him from being continu'd_ in the 3 
rate, they declare him Preſident of the Aſſembly 
that was to make a ſecond Election. But he 


names himſelf for the firſt Decemvir, and the 
| * 


* V. Te Hiſtory. of, &. 
People confiem that Nomination. *'Theſe new Ma- 
tees are for making tbemſelves perpetual. Not- 


| ie the Aqui and 'the Sabins. The 
Romans decline Co uſt, for fear of ' augmenting 
Irbeir Power. The Severity of their Government, 
- » their Pride, Injuſtice, but above all the Paſſon of 
Appius for Virginia, cauſe their Ruine. Vir- 
- ginius,' Father of that unfortunate Maid, bei 

duc d to the ſad Neceſſity of ſtabbing ber wit 
bis ouπnj Handi, 70: ſecure her from the Brutality 
c that Decemvir, the Soldiers mutiny and return 
0 Rome, where they obtain the Suppreſſion of 
the Decemvirate and the Puniſhment of the De- 
'cemvirs. Gonſuls and Tribunes are once more re- 
vid, and the People reftor'd to all their Pri- 

vileges. | . 


E have (cen, in the preceding Sheets, 
[PASS Rome, jealous of her Liberty, ſhake 
off her Kings; Monarchic Go- 
vernment turn'd into Republican 
under two Conſuls; the Nobility 
and Populace of that Infant Repu- 
TIEN blic, thro' the ſame Love of Li- 
berty, diſunited and ready to part; the Tribune- 
ſhip, which had been ſer up purely as a Pledge of 
their Re- union, become the Foundation of new 
Diſſentions; and thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, per- 
petual Makebates, purſuing and hunting down 
the brighteſt and moſt deſerving Senators, and eſ- 
Ry eager after the Ruine of the Conſuls as 
don as ever their Time was expired; inſomuch 
that a Conſular was to look upon himſelf as a Sa- 
crifice of the People, and the Object of the Tri- 
bunes Fury. Such was the State of Rome, where 
it was then Criminal in the Supreme Magiſtrates 
to govern according to the Ancient Laws. a 
| b res the 
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the Mis fortune that beſel .Roxrilias; and Fethrius 


dem as much as they Pleas d. or 


The Hifttty af the Revolations Book W 


beforemęntioned, frightod not their +Succefſors : 


ep. Tarpi and 4. rg exprek'd.nevers whit 
the leis 


Thoſe gallant — wy ex 
utidauntedly to * People, that th Fa 


ow” Puniſhments upon em, When cheix Time 
3 but that neither ſuch Vexations, not e- 
e. loſs of their Lives, ſhou'd ever oblige 
theta to: conſent to the Publication of the Aa- 
tian Law. 80 much Reſolution, together with 
the Unanimity of the Senate, Landed the Tri- 
bunes. + Both Parties, equally. tir'd with thoſe 
continual Bickerings, lookt as if they were going 
to be reconciFd. \ Not a Word was heard about 
the Partition of the Lands, for ſome time. All 
Heart - hurniags ſeem d to be quite over, or at leaſt 
ſuſpended. But the Populace, ever reſtleſs, only 
chang'd their View and Object: They return'd 
to the that e * and * quir d 1 ign ge- 
nate, that: of th rrary Ju 
22 the Magi ſtrates, a Body 5 ſhow 
12 eſtabliſh'd and — public,” a 
2 the Guidance of thoſe at the Helm of A150 
as for the regulating the Conteſts that daily aroſc 
between private Perſons, 

The Senators were not againſt this Propoſal : : 
but when the Legidlators were to be named, they 
wou d admit of none to be choſen but their own | 
Members ʒ the People, on the contrary, infifted, | 


that as their. Intereſt was equally concern d in an 


1 they ought hy their 
1 to ks Share 1 = fo 8 
y. Acco puted t ri- 

bane 1 and his Co + og to go to the Se- 
nate and maintain their Claim. Ihe Affair was 
debated with much Heat, and the Senmors were 
divided in their Opinions. But pothing was fo 
* as the Conduct of — 4 * 
ar 


„ . 0 * 1 


Bbok'V. i HeRowax Revvatte. © 
ſular whom pr had bar alittle before — 

demiled in a heavy Fine. Inſtead bf op poſinge 
_ Rehe, as was expected, ech 
without going about to frame new D 
was his Op den ey need only Uiſpatch away 
uties to — chile to des. ile ſuch of hy 
Laws of Solon as were known to be moſt populer 
among the Greets; rhat thoſe Deputies ou'd 


takt care at the fame time to mike themſelves 


acquainted with the Form of Government in 5 
teſpective Cities and States of that Country 

when they wert come back, Commiſſioners od 
de appointed to make choice of ſuch Laws ag 
ſhor'd" appear to be moſt ſuitable to the 
Coaſtitution of the Roman Republic + * And ma 
& the Gods grant, added he, that thoſe Commits 
fſioners propoſe to us Laws equally favourable to 
the Liberty of the People, and the Authority 
of the Senate. 

This Advice was equally well eyed by both 
Parties. The Senate, whoſe, Right of natning 
thoſe Ambaſfadors no Body di diſpured, was fully v4 
tied that thoſe whom they ſhou'd pitch up 
to make this Collection, wou d bring dome! — 

contrary. to their Intereſts: And the Tri- 
es, ſeduced with the hopes 255 Rode the Go- 
nt of Rome refortned by the Model of a 
Commonwealth in which the vole; Authority lay 
in the Aﬀetnbly of che People, beſtowed the ing 

ef Praiſes on Retains.” Siccius Hitmſelf, tho 
Enemy, declared that in the Name of the People 
he forgave him the Fine which he had been con- 
detned to pay. But Romitus L 9 

this Favour from the Hand of an En 
openly declared, that he deſired no other Leco 
pence but power always to ſpeak his Opinion with 
the Liberty that became a Roman Senator: And 
that as to the Fine which had been laid upon him, 
being a thing conſecrated to Ceres, he 1 
thin 
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think it Sacrilege not to pay it. The Sexazuc- 
coaſuliam was then draven and confirmed by, zhe 
unanimous. Voice of the People; and. in pur 
ance. thereof, the Senate ſent as Ambaſſadors. to 
Atbens, Sp. Poſthumins, A. Manlins, and P. Fal- 
pitius. Cumerinus, with Directions to 2. the 
Laws and Cuſtoms: of that City, and of the o- 
ther Republics of Greece. During the reſt of that 
Year the State was pretty quiet. But the next 
Year of Year, in the Conſulate of P. Curatius and or. 
Rome Qmgintilius, almoſt all Italy was afflicted with a 
3% Hlagüe. Tbe firſt Conſul, four Tribunes hes 

People, and great Numbers of Citizens of 
Conditions, died of it. The People, diſperſed 
themſelves on all ſides to avoid it. Rome in this 

eneral Deſolation became a Deſart, and ſon 

urprize was to be feared from the Aqui, the Hal- 
ſei and the Sabines. But the n raged a- 
mong them with the ſame Fury; a Calamity. that 
was general ferved inſtead of Strength and Defence 
NE as gie £1 TY E Jar; 
Tear The next Year began with, happier  Auſpices. 
Rows! The Plague ceaſed in the Conſulate of H. $ 7 


” 


- | 
| t H Ses 
301. Capitolinus and T. Menenius, and the Ambaſſadors | 
returned that had been ſent to collect the Laws 
of Greece. The Tribunes of the People preſent- 
Liv. 1 z. ly made warm Inſtances to the Conſuls for the E- 
D. f. l 10. lection of the Commiſſioners or Decemvirs, that | 
| were to be employed in the great work of fixir 
a Body of Laws for the Government of the Com- 
monwealth. Seftius was not againſt it in che leaſt; 
but Menenius, who looked upon all Changes in a 
State to be pernicious, and who perhaps ad not 
forgot the Injuries his Father had receiyed, from 
the Tribunes, put off the Rane much — 
cou'd. He at firſt excuſed himſelf upon account 
of the Neceſſity there was of chuſing firſt. the 
Conſuls for next Year, He ſaid, that this great 
Affair being to be ſettled under their Conſulate, 
5 * A 


5 dE V. vg 2 55 R k N R ry T1 N * 
W aghr to he done in it, till they were ap- 
—— 5 ad ab wichout thei Fe els 
ud this was only a Pretence: he flattered himſ 
cat che Election of the Conſuls wou'dſuſpend that 
of the Decemvirs, or at leaſt, that the difference 
Which might happen between them wou'd weaken 
the Authority of thoſe new Magiſtrates. The im- 
patience of the Tribunes haſtened on the Comitia. 
Appins Clandius was choſen firſt Conſul. This was 
the third from Father to Son in the Claudian Fa- 
mily that had been raiſed to that Dignity. All the 

Natricians gave him their Voices, * he wou'd 
& no. leſs zealous for the Power of the Senate 
than his Anceſtors. 7. Cenutius was named for his. 
Collcague. The Tribunes, after this Election 
was over, renewed their K and ſolicitations 
to the Conſuls chen in Office, to oblige them to 
proteed to the Nomination of the Decemvirs. 
Menemus, who made en dreadful Pre- 


diftions of the Innovations to be brought in, con- 
fined himſelf to his Houſe under pretence X 
ef, and choſe rather not to ſtir out of it, than 
"forced, if he went to the Senate, to propoſe 
che buſineß of the new Laws. Seſtius, on his 
part, cho* more favourable to the Tribunes, did 
think it wou'd be decent for him to take 
him the Direction of ſo great an Affair, ith 
Sr the Preſence and Agreement of his Colleague. 
The Tribunes, who were very e all 
theſe delays, applied to Appius and his Colleague, 
the Conſuls Elect for the enſuing Year. "They 
found Means to bring them into their Intereſts, 
in all likelihood by giving them hopes of having 
the greateſt ſhare in rhe iſſion for the cre- 
atiug of the Laws, After having made ſure of 
thole two. Senators, whoſe Election for the enſu- 
ing Conſulate gave them a greater Authority, they 
introduced them into an Aſſembly of the People, 
which they had convened on purpoſe, to take 
* * meaſures 


Ir 
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meaſures againſt the ſtudied Pur-offs, of the Con- 
ſuls then in Poſt. Appius mounting the Rofrum, 
ſpoke ſo artfully, that without declaring againſt 
the Senate he won the Hearts of the People. The 
chief Heads of his Diſcourſe turned upon the Ju- 
ſtice of eſtabliſhing equitable Laws among all the 
Citizens, to the intent that Rome, ſo long ſplit 
into two Parties, and in a manner into two dit- 
ferent Cities, might for the future make but one 
Commonwealth. He added, that he was con- 
vinced the Nomination of the Decemvirs ought 
not to be deterred any longer; that the Propoſal 
ought to be made to the Senate forthwith; and 
that if his Election to the Conſulate and: that of 
his Colleague were any manner of hindrance to 
the Appointment and Authority of the Decem- 
virs, they were ready to forego it, 'and declared 
that they actually did fo, and that they wou'd | 
gladly ſacrifice even their Lives to procure ſo 
great a Benefit to their Country, as Peace and U- 
nion among their Fellow-Citizens. Ur 4. | 
This Diſcourſe was looked upon by the great- 
eſt Part of the Aſſembly to be that of a true Re- 
publican, that ſincerely loved his Country's Li- 
ber The People eſpecially, who expected no- 
thing like this from a Patrician of the Claudian 
Family, heard him with no leſs Pleaſure than Sur- 
prize. Some Senators on the contrary, who knew 
the proud ambitious Diſpoſition of Appius, very 
much feared that under this ſeeming Moderation 
and diſintereſted Outſide, he concealed Deſigns 
of a very different nature. But as this, after all, 
was mere Suſpicion, the Patricians as well as the 
Plebeians gave great Praiſes to the Abdication he 
ſo freely made of his Title to the Conſulate, The 
next work was to bring the Affair before the Se- 
nate. Menenius, truſting to the Engagements hc 
had privately entered into with his Colleague, ;{till | 
feigned to be ſick, in order to avoid convening Þ 
5 n that 


err 
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that Body; but Seftias, won over probably by a 
Promiſe of being included in the Number of 
Decemvirs, broke his Word with him. He aſ- 
ſembled the Senate, and propoſed the Nomination 
of the Decemvirs. The Opinions were divided; 
as uſual; ſome Senators, fond of the old Cuſtoms, 
were averſe to all Changes in the Government of 
the State, and the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. But 
Appius, who had a ſtrong Party in the Society, 
maintained on the contrary, that there was great 
Juſtice in eſtabliſhing with the People's Conſent 
Laws that might be conſtant Rules for the future 
to direct the Judgment of the Magiſtrates. And 
this at laſt was carried by Plurality of Voices. It 
was reſolved to proceed forthwith to the nomina- 
tion of the Decemvirs; but this created a new 
Difficulty. The Tribunes of the People demand- 
ed in their Name that five Plebeians ſhou'd be let 
into that Commiſſion. All the Senators unani- 
mouſly oppoſed this Pretenſion. They repreſent- 
ed, that as the Decemvirs were to take the Place 
and the Authority of the Conſuls, it was a thing 
unheard of that. common Plebeians, who were by 
their very Birth excluded from all Curule Magi» 
ſtracies, ſhou'd be inveſted with the Sovereign 
Power. The Tribunes found plainly that the Se- 
nate wou'd never give up this Point. After ma- 
ny Reaſons offered on both Sides, they at length 
deſiſted from their Demand, for fear the nomi- 
nation of the Decemvirs ſhou'd be dropp'dentire- 
ly; and fo it was agreed that they ſhou'd all be 
choſen out of the Body of the Senate; that thoſe 
Commiſſioners ſhou'd for one whole Year be in- 
veſted with the Sovereign Power, without any 
Appeal from their Judgment and Decreers; that 
during the ſaid ſpace of, time there ſhou'd be nei- 
ther Conſuls nor Tribunes; that the Authority 
and Functions of all the other Magiſtrates ſhou'd 
be fuſpended during their Adminiſtration; that 
3 T 2 they 
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of the moſt zealous Defenders of their Prerogas 


way; he took upon himſelf the care of their Af- 


ſtice. Each Decemvir preſided in his turn one 
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they ſnou d draw up a Body of Laws extracted fr; 
| choke of Greece, and from the ancient; U es. of 
Kom; and that after they had been communicg+ 
ted to the Senate and People, * had received 


their Confirmation, they ſnou ways for the fy- 
ture be ſtrictly obſerved. in the Government of 
the State, and the Adminiſtration, of Juſtice. 

Some time afterwards, a ſolemn Aſſembly was 
held of the whole Raman People convened, by 


. Cemries. This Aſſembly was preceded 2. 


Au 
ſpices and the other Ceremonies of their 15 
on; they went then upon the Election of the 
cemvirs. Appius Claudius and 7. Genwins: were 
appointed firſt; and it was thought they deleryed 
this honourable Preference for the generqus, Ab» 
dication they had made of the Conlulſhip. The 
Votes fell next upon L. Seſtius, Feturius, C. . 
lins, A. Manlius, S. Swpitjus, P. Curatius, T. 
Romilins, and 8p. Poſthumius, all Conſular Per- 
ſons. The Senate hoped they had made choice 


ah tl. — = 


tives z but moſt of them, to attain this Digpn * 
had entered into private Engagements with the | 
Tribunes of the People. Thus each Party.look» | 
ed upon this Election as their own particular 
Work, and concurr'd jointly in it, tho“ with | 
Views widely different. Tho“ Appius was the 
fixſt, and in 2 manner the Head of the College | 
of Decemyirs, yet he lived with his Colleagues 
in a perfect equality and good underſtanding. He 
eſpecially. affected the moſt popular Behaviour; 
he ſaluted» the meaneſt Plebeian that he met in his 
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and Intereſts, and procured them ſpeedy Ju- 


whole Day. He had theg the twelve Lictors who 
walked before him with the Faſces. They ſuc- 
ceſlvely diſpenſed Juſtice in the Forum, which 


they did with ſo much Equity, that the People 
J | charm 
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their Tribunes. Moſt of em prayed to the 

- Gods for the Continuance of a Government fo 
full of Moderation; nay there were many Pils- 

betans who declared, that inſtead of reſtoring the 

Confulſhip and 'Tribunare, the beſt thing they 

cou'd do, wotid be to find ways to make the De- 

cemvirate perpetual. The Decemvirs laboured 


Compilation of the Laws, Which they 1 
pattly from the ancient Dectees of the Kings of 
Rome, and partly from the Laws of Greete, which 


Work was compleated, they propoſed it in ten 
Tables, of which only à few Frig mente are come 


er part to private Perſons. I Hefe 1 
affixed up in Public, that every Man might read 
them, make his Reflections upon them, and com- 
municate them to the Decemvirs, before they re- 


ried before the Senate, where they were examin- 
eck and agteed to plurality of Voices; and it 
was decreed by a Senatusconfultum that the Comi- 
tia of Centuries fhou'd immediately be called to 
have them ratified by rhe whole Romas People. 
"The Day of the Affembly being come, the Aus 
fpices were ſolemnly taken, and the Laws read 
over again in preſence of the Miniſters of Reli- 


they had omitted any thing which ſeemed neceſ- 
ſaty for the Preſervation of Liberty, and the E- 
ſtabliſnment of that Equality which was ſo ne- 
ceſfaty im a Republic. That however they wou'd 
have their Fellow - Citizens examine their Perfor- 
mance carefully, and A freely what they 

rats 73 con- 


charmect with their Conduct, ſeemed to habe for- 


with gteat Application that whole Year upon the 


ceived the force of Laws. They were then car- 


gion. The Becemvirs repreſchted to the People 
with great Modeſty, that they did not know + 
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one Herm orus of Epbeſus, who hap ned to be Plin. 1. 34. 
then at Nome, .intetpreted to them. When their ;. 


down to us. Some relate to the concerns of Re- Cicer. de 
ligion, othets to the Public Right, and the great- Eg. | 28 
fe Fables were nw 
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conceived ought to be retrenched or added; to 
the intent that for the future the People might 
live under Laws which they themſelves might be 
ſaid to have Made rather than Approved. A Diſ- 
courſe ſo candid had no other Anſwer but the 
higheſt Praiſes. The Laws contained in the ten 
Tables were received with the Conſent of all the 
Centuries. There were only ſome few particular 


Perſons who were of Opinion that ſeveral Regu- 


lations were wanting which might make two o- 
ther Tables, and that if they were added to the 
former Ten, they ſhou'd then have a compleat 


Body of the whole Roman Law. This Defect 


created a deſire to make another Election of De- 


People equally approved of this Deſign, tho” for | 
different ends. The People only wanted to keep 


back the reſtoration of the Conſular Authority, 
which they were jealous of; and the Senate on 
their Parts were glad to be freed of the Tribunes, 
who were ſo odious to them. e 


cemvirs for one Year more. The Senate and the | 


f 


The Aſſembly being agreed, the Day was ap- | 


pointed for proceeding to a new Election of De- 
cemvirs. During the interval before the Comitia, 


the Senate fell into Diviſions about that Dignity. 


Some aſpired to it out of Ambition; others, Who 


at firſt had been the greateſt Sticklers againſt its 


Eſtabliſhment, courted it then, but only in order | 


to exclude thoſe whoſe Conduct and Deſigns they 
ſuſpected. Appius pretended not to defire it at all; 
= to induce his Colleagues to renounce it, he 
declared publickly n fully performed 
the Duty of good Citizens by the aſſiduous La- 
bour of a whole Year, it was now juſt to grant 
them ſome Repoſe, by appointing others to ſuc- 
W 


f : 5 | 
But his public and avowed Engagements with 
the Duillii and Icilii, that is to fay, with the Heads 


of dhe People, and the Favourers of the forme: 


Tri 
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Tribunes of that Name; the Pains he took to 
make himſelf agreeable to the Plebeians; bis AF 
fability and Moderation, ſo contrary to the Pride 
off which. the Claudian Family Was accuſed; all 
this gave great Uncaſineſs to his Rivals, and ren- 
dered him ſuſpicious to his Colleagues. Theſe 
latter, to make ſure of his Excluſion, appointed 
him to preſide at the new Election. And as it was 
the Cuſtom for him that preſided in the Aſſembly 


to name thoſe who courted the Poſt that was to 


be filled, they. imagined that after the Declaration 


he had made of his renouncing that Dignity, he 
cou'd not have the face to name himſelf: Beſides 
that it was a thing unheard of, that the Preſident 
ſhou'd propoſe himſelf, except ſome Tribunes of 
the People, who upon the like occaſions had not 


been aſhamed to abuſe the Confidence of their Fel- 
low-Citizens. Appius had no more Modeſty than 
thoſe ambitious Plebeians. The Day of Aſſembly r f 
being come, Tg wg to all Rules of Decency, he Rome 
rſt Decemvir; and the Peo- 303. 


named himſelf for | 
le, ever the Tools of thoſe who know how to 


blind them with an appearance of acting for their 


Good, confirmed fo extraordinary a Nomination. 


That Decemvir had the Cunning then to get the 


majority of Votes for Quintus Fabius Vibulanus, 


a Conſular Perſon indeed, and of Manners too till 
then unblameable, but of a flow inactive Temper, 
naturally averſe to Buſineſs, without Reſolution, 


and uncapable of withſtanding him in the Execu- 
tion of the Deſigns which he was meditating. It 
was upon the ſame Motive, that he next got the 
Election to fall upon M. Cornelius, M. Servilius, 
L. Minucius, T. Antonius, and M. Rabuleius, Se- 


nators very little eſteemed in their own Body, but 


devoted to his Service; and by his private Brigues 
they carried that Dignity from the ©wuin//195, 
and even from his own Uncle Claudius, a zcatoiis 


Patrician, Whom he excluded, as well as his Col 
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gues in the firſt Decemvfrate. Laſtiy, What 
V 
pius, forgetting bis own Glory and thar ef his 
Ane tor, was not aſhamed; otit of Complaiſanct 
to the late Tribunes, to whom he Had fold his 
Faith, to propoſe three Plrbeiunt for Decemvirs, 
rretending it was but juſt, that there ſñou d he 
1 5 in that College ro take care of the Inte- 
reſts. of the People. Thus he brought in . F 
Hilins, C. Duellius, and Sp. Oppius, all thres . 
Jeians, excluded by their Birth from thoſe Prime 
Magiftracies, and who attained them only for 
having born Appius thro' all the Voices of the 
People, whom they led as they pleaſed, and 
whom they had perſuaded to be for him, ac- 
Cording ro the privare Agreement between 
them. p 8 
Appius at length ſceing himſelf by means of his 
Diſſimulation and Cabals arrived at the Head of 
the Decemvirate, thought now of nothing but 
how to make his Dominion Fare he imme- 
diately aſſembled his new Colleagues, who were 
all obliged to him for their Dignity. Then throw. 
Ing off the Mask of a Republican, he repreſent- 
ed to them, that nothing was more cafy than to 


retain the Sovereign Power for their whole Lives; 


that they were intruſted with a Commiſſion 
wherein the Conſular Authority and the Fribuni- 
tian Power were both united; that the Senate 
and People, always at variance, rather than ſee rhe 
Reſtoration of thoſe two Magiſtracies, which were 
equally odious to them, wou'd chuſe to leave the 
Government as a PO in their Hands; thatthe 
private People wou'd by de grow accuſtom- 
ed to their Authority, and that to preſerve it they 
muſt Bring into their Tribunal the Cognizance 
of all manner of Affairs, without ſuffering them 
to be carried either before the Senate or the 'Af- 
ſembly of the People. That above * 

ou'd 
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ſhawd carefully avoid convening either of ho 
two Bodies, Chick pre at's chem ſenſchle ei- 


of their or Strongth. IL 
_— Guan og dn fn 17 Afemblies unquier 


——— — of all Dominion, and that to 

— Authority of the Decemyirate unſhaka» 
= it baboved the Decemvirs to continue firmly 
among themſelves. That they © 1 


— — iſance for cach he WE 
the Whole College 
wurmly for the x ar Affairs of each; Decem- 
vir; n that ho thought they ſhou d 
all bind chemſelves by. the moſt folemn Oaths, 
never to interrupt one another in the Execution 
of their particular Deſigns. As this Propoſal, of 
Amine agreeably flattered the Ambition of, his 
Colleagues, thes readily came into his Scheme. 
Exery one applaride@ his Thought; all took the 
ODaths that he required, and unanimouſ] FD 
ro omit nothing that might ſorve to their keeping, ſub. 
as long as they lived, the Empire and Command 
. had been intruſted to them but for one ſin- 
Year: A new 1 3 the Public 
ibertxy. 
Theſe new 


hat there 


legs vhs to intereſt chemſelves 


H. I 10. 
ub. fin. 


tes enteand into Poſſeſſion Id. 1bid. 


af vheit Dignity on the des of May; and to 15h of 


— — 1 with twelve Li bear: 
in twe $bear- 
ing Axes ——— their Faſces, like thoſe that uſed 

— — re 2 ancient Kings of Rama, or the 
Dictator; fo. that the Forum was filled with a 
hundred and twenty Lictors, who diſperſed the 
Multitude with 4 Pride and State — 4 — 


in 4 Ci here 2 and always 
rei 2 be People — — [xk ſee this 
Train of Tyranay » without. Indi The 


they mad 
of the Conſuls, -and the mpous and haughty 
n of che Decemvirs foon led them to 
regret 


e between t _ ; 


into the People, they 


— — — — — — - 
* 
2 


regret their old Government. They complained 
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in prwate, that now ten Kings were ſet up over 
them inſtead of two Conſuls. But theſe Reflecti- 
ons came too late, and it was no longer in their 
Power to undo their own Work. The Decem- 


. virs began to reign imperiouſly and with a deſpo- 


tic Authority. Beſides their Lictors, they were 
always ſurrounded by a band of Fellows without 


Houſe or Home, moſt of them blackened with 
Crimes, or loaded with Debts, and that cou'd 


find no Safety but in the Troubles of the State. 
But what was ſtill more deplorable, there fol- 


lowed in the Train of theſe new Magiſtrates a 


crowd of young Patricians, who preferring Li- 
centiouſneſs to Liberty, made their Court to the 
Diſpenſers of Favours in the moſt abje& manner: 
Nay, and to gratify their Paſſions, and provide 
for their Pleafures, did not bluſh to be the Mi- 
niſters and Accomplices to thoſe of the Decem- 
virs. There was now no Aſylum that cou'd be 
called ſafe for Beauty and Virtue. Thoſe, unbridled 
Youth,under ſhelter of the Sovereign Power, tore 
the Daughter out of the Boſom of her Mather 
with Impunity; others, upon frivolous Pretenſi- 
ons, took Poſſeſſion of the Eſtates of their Neigh- 
bours that lay convenient for them. In vain 
Complaint was made to the Decemvirs ; the un- 
happy People were driven away with Contempt, 


and Favour and Self- intereſt ſate in the Place of 


Law and Juſtice. If any Citizen, warmed with 
a remaining Spark of the ancient Liberty, was ſo 
bold as to expreſs his Reſentment, thoſe Tyrants 
ordered him to be beaten with Rods like a Slave; 
others were baniſhed; ſome were ęven put to 
Death; and Confiſcation always followed the Pu- 

niſnment of the poor Wretches. 112A 
The People, groaning under fo tyrannical a 
Dominion, turned their Eyes to the Senate, 
from whence they hoped for Liberty, But 1 
0 
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of rhe: Senators, dreading the Fury of the De- 


cemvirs, were retired into the Country. Thoſe 
that ſtaid in the City were not diſpleaſed to find 
that the Severity of the preſent Government 
made them wiſh for that of the Conſuls; and 
they flattered themſelves the People wou'd gladly 

give up their Tribunes, if they cou'd but be 


tivered from the Dominion of the Decem- 


In | . 
C. Claudius, a Conſular Perſon and Appius's 
Uncle, deeply concerned to ſee his Nephew make 
himſelf the Tyrant of his Country, went ſeveral 
times to get to the Speech of him, to put him in 
mind how much he ſhamed the Memory of his 


Anceſtors hy ſo odious a Conduct. But the Head 


of the Decemvirs, who cou'd not bear the 
Thoughts of his Remonſtrances, eluded his Vi- 
ſits with different Pretences. C. Claudius cou'd 
never penetrate ſo far as his Apartment, and that 
old Magiſtrate found by Experience, that Tyrants 
never own either Relations or Friends. 
la the mean time thoſe new Magiſtrates added 
two Tables of Laws to the Ten that had been 
promulgated the Year before; but they ſettled 
nothing in them about the Partition of the con- 
"quered Lands. It was particularly obſerved alſo, 
that in the two laſt Tables there was an Article 
- prohibiting Alliances between the Patricians and 
* Plebeiars by Inter-Marriage, and that they made 
an expreſs Law of an old Cuſtom. It was ſuſ- 
Mos that the Decemvirs eſtabliſhed - this new 
Law, and at the ſame time neglected to make any 
Regulation in the buſineſs of the Partition of 
Lands, only to perpetuate the Diviſion between 
the two Orders of the Republic. They were ap- 
prehenſive that if the Nobility and People ſhou'd 
ever unite, they wou'd turn againſt them that 
ancient Animoſity which it was ſo much their In- 
tereſt to keep alive. However, as the . 
3 
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of theſe Decemvirs was to hold but for one Fear, 
it was hoped their Tyranny wou'd” expire with 
that Term. But the Ido of May cume, and not 
the leaſt appearance of any Comitia or of an Af 
—. for Lt Election. The Tyrants then ſhewed 
Ives bare-faced, and in ſpite both of Senate 
and People retained the Government, without any 
other Title but Force and Violence. All that 
gave them the leaſt Umbrage were proſcribed. 
Many Citizens voluntarily baniſhed themſelves 
from their Country; ſome took Refuge even 
= the Latiues and Hernici; and Rome, now 
_ 4 Deſart, was left a Prey to thoſe Ty- 


Body ſecretly: deplored the Loſs of Li- 

ut none was ſo generous as to attempt ta 
break their Chains. The Roman People ſeemed 
to have loft that Cour 2 which before got them 
ſo much Fear and R among theif Neigh- 
bours. The Latines and thoſe — had ſubmiirred 
to the Dominion of the Romans, defpiſed the Or- 
ders that were ſent them, as if they cov'd not 
bear to fee the Empire remain in 4 City which 
had loſt its own Liberty; and the Aqui and Fa- 
ines made Incurſions quite up to the very Gates 
of Rome with impunity. 

Thoſe eternal Enemies of the Republic taking 
of the Conſternation the Noman Pe 
ple was in, raiſed two Armies. The Sabines ad- 
vanced along the Tyber to within forty Stadia of 
Rome; and the Aqui, after havin ng plandered the the 
Territory of Tuſculum, came and encamped | 
Agidum. Thofe two Armies ſeemed to ok 
Rome with a Siege. This News very much ſur- 
prized the Decemvirs; they were obliged to arm 
ory their parts, but there was no doing this with- 
out the joinr Conſent of the Senate arid af the} 
and they cowd' not but know how odious 
were to both. They keld ſeveral Couneils 5 
them- 
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themſelves, full of Trouble and Confuſion. The 
eſtion was, Whether they ſhou d apply to the 
ple, or the Senate i what perplexed the 
1 715 moſt Vas t mo _ the Yearof 
Magiſtracy expired, the yery Right 
of, Convocation Maca, diſputed with them, as 
being now hut meer private Men. At length, af- 
ter {everal Deliberations, as the Decemvirs were 
molt of them of the Body of the Senate, and had 
Friends in it, they determined to call that, and 
agreed upon the Part that each of them ſhou d act 
in the Aſſembly. Their Creatures undertook to 
anſwer the. Complaints of thoſe that ſhou'd de- 
mand the Abolition of the Decemvirate. They 
choſe this way, in hopes they ſhou'd obtain a Le- 
vy of Troops by their Credit; and they thought 
the People, as much as they ſcemed enraged, cou d 
not xeſiſt it, having with their Tribunes loſt the 
Privilege of Oppoſition. | | 
A Herald by the Decemvirs Order immediate- Tear of 
conyened the Senate. They then went to it Rome 
themfelves, but they found none there but their“ 
own, Adherents. The other Senators had thrown 
up the Care of the Public Affairs, and were re- 
tired, as we ſaid before, to their Country Hou- 
ſes. The Decemvirs ſeat Meſſengers thither te 
them, appointing another Aſſembly for next Day. 
Moſt of them returned to Rome, and came to 
the Senate; but with Views widely different 
from thoſe of the Decemvirs. Appius in a ſtu- 
died Diſcourſe laid open the Neceſſity of taki 
Arms, to repel the Incurſians of the Agui 
the Sabines. | 
cle 
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L. Valerius Potitus, without waiting till it came p. H. l. 11. 
to his turn to give his Opinion, preſently ſtood 
up. He was the Son of that Valerius who was 
ſlain at the Head of the Romans fighting againſt 
Herdonius, and Grandſon of the famous Valerius, 
Publicola, ona of the chief Founders of 


the 
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the Public Liberty. Appius fearing that a Man 
of his Birth and Character, if he ſpoke firſt, 
wou' d propoſe ſomething contrary to the Intereſt 
of the Decemvirs, ſternly commanded him to ſit 
down and hold his Peace, and wait till Senators 
older than himſelf, and more conſiderable in the 
Republic, had declared their Opinions firft. © I 
© wou'd have done fo, replyed Valerius calmiy, 


if I had nothing to ſpeak upon but the Buſineſs 


© you propoſed. Bur the Liberty of the Repub- 
©Jic is to be looked to firſt. Shall it ever be ſaid 
© that a mere private Man, whoſe is 
© expired, impoſed Silence upon Yalerius?' Mult 
© your Tyranny reduce a Senator to regret that 
Aſſiſtance which the meaneſt of the Beep u- 
© ſed to receive from the Oppoſition of their 
*''Tribunes ? But fince you lc your Colleagues 
© have uſurp'd their Power, I appeal to thoſe very 
© Colleagues, . not ſo much with hopes of 'being 
© relieved, as to lay open ro the Eyes of the 
© World the Conſpiracy you have formed againſt 
© the Public Liberty. And you eſpecially, Fa- 


- © bius Vibulanus, 1 that have been honoured 
1 


© with three Cofiſulates, will you give occaſion 
complaiſance to 


© 'Tyrants, you betrayed the Intereſts of your 


Country? ; 


Fabius, doubtful and confounded, knew not 
what to anſwer. But Appius, tranſported with 
Rage, cried out to him once more to hold his 
Peace; and the other Decemvirs threatned to 
have him thrown down from the Tarpelan Rock 
as an Incendiary and Diſturber of the Public 


Quiet. A way of Proceeding ſo violent and fo 


extraordinary in a Body where all were indeed up- 
on a perfect Equality, filled the whole Aſſembly 


with Indignation. M. Horatius Barbatus ſeem'd 


molt provoked at it: He was Grandſon of that 
Horatius Cocles, who in Defence of his Country's 
| | Liberty 
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Liberty ſuſtained alone upon a Bridge the ſhock 
of Por ſenna s Whole Army. The fame Republican 
Spirit that had been ſo great an Honour to the 
Fathers, deſcended to their Children. The Ho- 
natius we now ſpeak of, not able any longer to 
bear the Pride and Inſolence of the Decemvirs, 
ſtood up, and pony called them the Targuins 
and Tyrants of their Country. 
Tou tell us, ſays he, of the War of the Sa- 
6 bines, as if the Roman People had any Enemies 
6 greater than your ſelves. 1 wou'd gladly know 
1 - what Authority you convened this Aſſembly, 
© and by what Right you pretend to gy in 
„it. Is not the time of your Magiſtracy ex- 
© pired ? Do you not know that the Power of the | 
6 Devin was given you but for one Year? 
We choſe you to eſtabliſh ſuch Laws as were 
© fit. for a free State to ſubmit to, and _ have 
left no Footſtoop of that Equality which was 
© the ſole Deſire of the Romans. You have ſup- 
© prefſedthe Aſſemblies of the People, and the 
Convocations of the Senate. There is now no 
talk of Elections, neither of Conſuls, nor of 
© Tgbunes. All the Annual Magiſtracies are a- 
8 bAlidh'd: You have totally ſubverted the anci- 
© ent Order of Government, to build upon its 
© Ruins your own particular Empire and Domi- 
nion. But know that the Blood of Valerius 
and Horatius, who formerly drove the Targuins 
+ out of Rome, yet runs in the Veins of their 
© Deſcendants. - We have the ſame Courage and 
© the: ſame Zeal for the Liberty of our Country. 
The Gods, Protectors of this City, will grant 
5. us the ſame Succeſs; and I hope the People, 
no leſs jealous of their Fresdom than their 
Anceſtors, will never deſert us ia fo. juſt a 
2 Cauſe. 22 ' ' | wet 12 
A Diſcourſe ſo reſolute quite ſtunned the De- 
cemvirs. They knew not whether they 1 
VW1936: 4 ew 
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thew their Anger 


to be confidered of; a War which was to be car- 


or affect Moderation. Appius, to 
ſoſten the Minds of the Senate, ropreſented t hat 
they were ſo far from being Tyrants, that they 
had called this Afſembly only to take its Advice 
upon the preſent State of Affairs. That if he 
bad anpoled Silence upon Valerius, it was onl 
to oblige him to conform to the ordinary met 


which was, that every Man ſhou'd ſpeak accord- 


ing to his Rank, unleſs he was particularly 2 
ed to by him that preſided in the Senate. T 

to his Uncle C. Claudius, he bid him 
is Mind with all the Freedom that the Aſ- 
cou'd with for. He flattered himſelf, that 
the — of his Family, che Ties of Blood, 
and in ſome meaſure the Honour he did him in 
asking his Opinion firſt, wou'd induce him to 
confute what ſeemed too harſh againſt him in Ho- 
ratiass Speech. But he directed himſelf to a true 
Roman, and one that wou'd hayc facrificed his 
own Children to the Preſervation of the Public 
Liberty. He had even been very ofren, as we 
ſaid rec hey at his Nephew's Houſe to endeavour | 
to make him ſenſible of the Unlawfulneſs of his | 


Government; but the Servants, by their — | 
Direction, had always kept him from hisPrelence | 
with various Excuſes, and be had no rtuni- 
ty, but in ſo Public an Aſſembly, to tell him his | 
ts ſincerely. 


That Senator obſerved firſt to the Aſſembly, 
that two Affairs of different Natures were then 


ried on * remedy ing the Diſſentions 
which raged at Home with — to the Co- 
vernment. That what was termed a War, was 
nothing but ſome tranfient Incurſions of a few 
Parties of the Enemy, who ventured to come 
near the Frontiers of the State, only upon the En- 


couragement of the inteſtine Diviſions that £{ - 
the en That therefore they 2 « 
ettle 
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ſettle Peace and Union in the City, and that then 
only diſplay ing the Standards of the Legions wou'd 
be enough to frighten away the Ægui, and the 
Cabinet, over whom the Romans had already {6 
often triumphed: -- But that he doubted whether 
the People wou'd range themſelves under the En- 
ſigns of the Decemvirs, whom they juſtly look'd 
upon as private Men, who had uſurped the So- 
vereign Power, and without either the agreement 
of the Senate or conſent of the People, had by 
their own private Authority continued themſelves 
in the Government of the State. Then directing 
his Speech to Appius Can you be now to learn, 
©faid he to him, how very odious ſo unjuſt an 
Enterprize is to all good Men? And if you 


doubt it, the voluntary Exile to which our moſt 


©, Hlluftrious Senators have condemned themſelves, 
does it not ſufficiently ſhew that they look _ 
on you to be no better than a Tyrant? The 
© Senate very impatiently bears that you ſhou'd 
rob them of their Authority; the People de- 
© mand” their right of Appeal or Oppoſition, 
© which you have ſuppreſs'd; all our Citizens call 
upon you, ſome for their Eftates, which have 
© been made a Prey to your Ruffians, others for 
©rheir Daughters which you have forced away to 
© ſatisfy: your guilty Paſſions. The whole City, 
© the whole Nation deteſt a Magiſtracy, which 


| © has deſtroyed their Liberty, aboliſhed the uſe 


© of Comitia, uſurped the legal Authority of the 
Conſuls, and put down the Power of the Tri- 
© bunes. Reſtore to the Commonwealth, the 
Power with which ſhe intruſted you, but fot 
© one Year; reſtore to us our ancient Form of 
© Government; reſtore your ſelves to your own 
Innocence. Call to mind your former Virtue, 
© and generouſly quit together with an unwarrant- 
* able Power the Name of a Decemvir; which 
* you have made ſo 1 I conjure you to this 
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abdicate the Decemvirate. But 


nion as to this point, without runni 


_ © phew, ſays he, will not condeſcend to {peak to 


of my Country ariſe out of my own Family, | Þ 
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by our common Anceſtors, by the Manes of 
© your Father, that Illuſtrious Citizen, Who left 
you ſo noble an Example of Moderation, and 
of Zeal for the Public Liberty. I conjure: you 
above all, by your own Preſervation, and the 
* care of your Life, which you mult unavoidably 
© loſe by ſome ignominious Puniſhment, if you 
* obſtinately perſiſt to hold any longer the unjuſt 
power which you have uſurp'd over your Fel- 
low - Citizens. „ e eee 
Appius, covered with Shame at ſuch juſt Re- 
proaches, had not Power to anſwer. His Silence 
was looked upon as a tacit Confeſſion of his In- 
zuſtice, and even as an approaching Diſpoſition to 
f his Colleagues taki bj Ap nc and | 
of his Colleagues taking upon him to „and 
applying himſelf direc 40 Claudius, told him | 
proudly, that thoſe who had the Government of 
the Republic did not ſtand in need of his Advice 
to direct their Conduct. That if he thought he 
had a Right to give particular Counſels to his 
Nephew, he might go to him at his Houſe; that 
in the Senate nothing was to be debated but the 
Affairs of the Public; and that they were now | 
met upon the Neceſſity of taking up Arms a- 
gainſt the Æqui and Sabines, who were advancing 
towards Rome, and that he might ſpeak his Opi- 
the Purpoſt and b efl: —— «| 
e Purpoſe in har unneceſſary di ons. 
Claudius, yet more — — at wx ſcornful Si- 
lence of Appius, than at his Colleague's infolent | 
Anſwer, turning to the Senate: © Stnce my Ne- 


© me, neither in his own Houſe, nor in full Se-: 
nate, and I am fo unhappy as to: fee the Tyrant Þ 


© declare, Conſcript Fathers, that I am reſolved 
© to' retire to Regillus. I baniſh my felf from 
© Rome, and make an Oath never to enter it 2. 


C gain 
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gain but with our Liberty. However to fulfill 
the Obligation I lie under of giving my Opi- 
„nion, with relation to the preſent Bunk. I 
© don't think that Levy of 'Troops ought 
© to be made till Conſuls are firſt choſen to lead 
them. 


L. Duintius Cincinnatus, T. Quintius Capitolinus + 


and L. Lucretins, all Confular Perſons and the 


Principal Men in the Senate, declared themſelves - 


of the fame Opinion, and one after another voted 
for the Abolition of the Decemvirate. M. Cor- 
nelius, one of the Decemvirs, apprehending that 
the Authority of thoſe great Men wou'd draw 
the reſt of the Senate after them, interrupted the 
Order of gathering the Suffrages, and asked the 
Opinion of his Brother L. Cornelius, with whom 
he had before concerted the Speech he ſhou'd 
make in Defence of the Decemvirate. That Se- 
nator riſing up, never went about to juſtiſie ei- 


ther the Authority or Conduct of the Decemvirs: 


But taking a more cunning turn he only repreſent- 
ed that he thought it wou'd be expedient to de- 
fer the Election of new Magiſtrates, till they 
had driven the Enemy out of the Territory of 
Rome. © Have thoſe, ſaid he, who proſecute the 
© Abdication of the Decemvirs with ſo much 
© Warmth, had any Promiſe from the aui and 


Sabines, that they will put a Stop to the Pro- 


* grels-of their Arms, till we have changed the 
Form of our Government? You know, ſaid 
he, Conſcript Fathers, the redious Delays which 
our Elections require: Firſt; there muſt be a 
© Senatusconſultum to appoint the Comitia. That 


* Aſſembly, whether convened by Centuries or by 


© Tribes, cannot be held till ſeven and twenty 
Days after Notice given. And before the new 
* Magiſtrates can be named, and confirmed by a 
* ſecond Aﬀembly, and have taken Poſſeſſion of 
the Government of the State, and raiſed the 

U 2 © Troops 
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© Troops neceſſary to repel the Enemy, who will 
© warrant us that we ſhall not ſee them at the 
© Gates of Rome, and in-a condition to lay Siege 
© to the City? Shall we go ridiculouſly and ſay 
© to the Aqui and Sabines, Gentlemen, pray 
© ſuſpend the Progreſs of your Arms; let us be 
© quiet till we have put an end to our Diviſions 
© at Home; the Senate is not yet agreed about 
© the Form of our Government; but when once 
© the Conlulſhip is reſtored, when once we have 
© new Magiſtrates at the 'Head of our Armies, 
© you your ſelves then may take Branches of Ver- 
© yain, and come and ſue to us humbly for Peace, 
© unleſs you have a mind to feel the Fury of our 


© Legions? Is ſuch a Diſcourſe fir to be heard in 


© {o venerable an Aſſembly? And yer theſe are the 
© natural Conſequences of Claudius's Propoſal. 
© Mine is, that our Decemvirs immediately -inliſt 
© the Legions, and march forthwith againſt the 


Enemies. Let us drive them from our Fron- 


© tiers; let us force them, by the Terror of our 
© Arms, to beſeech us to grant them Peace; and 
© when we have ſecured our ſelves Abroad, then, 


Fathers, employ your Thoughts upon our do- 


© meſtic Affairs. Revoke by your Authority that 
© of the Decemvirs, if they will not lay it down 
© themſelves with a good Grace: Call them to 
© an Account for their Adminiſtration ; eled new 
© Magiſtrates in their room, and let the Republic 


return again to her ancient Conſtitution.” But 


© permit. me to tell you, that in matter of Go- 
© vernment things muſt be done according to the 
« preſent Conjuncture and the Neceſſities of the 


“ State. 


The Creatures of the Decemvirs declared loud- 
ly for this Opinion. The younger Senators, 
when it came to their turn to ſpeak, agreed to it, 
out of the heat of their Courage, which made 


them long to come to an' Engagement with the 
| Foe. 


4 
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Foe. Some of the oldeſt Senators were of the 


ſame. ſide, in hopes that after the War was finiſh- 
ed, the Abdieation of the Decemvirs wou'd fol- 
low: quietly of courfe, and ſo the Government 
return naturally into the Hands of the Confuls ; 


and that prudent Magiſtrates by their Moderation 


might perhaps accuſtom the People by flow de- 
grees to do without their Tribunes. | 
Appius, who with pleaſure ſaw that the Majo- 
rity were of the Opinion of Cornelius, did then 
only for Form ſake, deſire that of Yalerias, on 
whom he had impoſed Silence at the beginning of 
the Aſſembly. © Is it poſſible, cried that Senator, 
© that we can bear to ſee our Tyrants (exerciſe 
their Dominion thus in the Senate, and in the 
very Sanctuary of Liberty? My Mouth was 


Service, and now I am allowed to declare m 


when the Majority has declared for the Opinion 
of Cornelius, and when all further Remonſtrances 
are hardly to any manner of purpoſe. Howe- 
ver, I will not betray my Conſcience and the 
Intereſts of my Country. I will ſpeak what I 
think of the continuance of the Power which 
the Decemvirs have uſurp'd, and I will do it 
with the Courage and Freedom of a true Ro- 
man. 


GO GG GK K K & K „ OY a a 6A 


that C. Claudius has ſo wiſely repreſented to you, 
with relation to the N eceſſity there is of crea- 
ting new Magiſtrates before we take the Field. 
Bur ſince J. Cornelius, the avowed Defender of 
* Tyranny, has endeavoured to turn ſo judicious a 
© Counſel into Ridicule, upon prerence that the 
; Delays requiſite in the Election of thoſe Magi- 
ſtrates wou'd waſte the Time that ſhou'd be em- 
* Ployed in repelling the Enemy, I think my ſelf 
« 144 | 8 Y3 * 
obliged to ſhew you the Weakneſs of this falſe 
1 © realon- 


6H. ff, $f mn * 


ſtopt when my ſpeaking cou'd have been of any 


Mind when the Votes are already gathered, 


© I declare firſt that I heartily ſubſcribe to all 
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© reaſoning. To convince you of it, do but call 
£ to mind the meaſures which the Republic took 
© about ten Years ſince, againſt the ſame Ene- 
© mies, in the Conſulate of C. Nautius and L. Mi- 
fnutius. | | * | - 

© You know, that while Nautius was on one 
c fide fighting againſt the Sabines, Minutius, his 


© Colleague, ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up by the 


Azgui, in the narrow Paſſages of ſome Moun- 
© tains. There was a neccſlity to raiſe a new Ar- 
© my to.relieve them; the Tribunes as uſual op- 
© poſed raifing any Troops, unleſs the Senate 
© wou'd admit the Law concerning the Partition 
of the Lands. In this perplexity, as neither 


Party wou'd abate any thing of its Pretenſions, 


© recourſe was had to a Dictator, whoſe Authori- 
© ty was ſuperior both to the Senate and the Tri- 
© bunes of the People. L. 1 7 was choſen; 
© he was ſent for out of the Country; he return- 
ed to Rome; he raiſed a new Army, and in a 
© Fortnight's time brought off that of Minutius, 
© and triumphed over the Enemy. What hin- 
ders now but that we ſhou'd follow fo wiſe and 
© fo recent an Example? Let us chuſe an Inter- 
© rex, as we ſhou'd do if the two Conſuls were dead. 
Let him name a Dictator; you will then have 
© a lawful Magiſtrate ; all this may be done in 
© leſs than a Day. He will raiſe Troops by the 
Supreme Power belonging to his Dignity, we 


„ ſhall march againſt our Enemies out of hand; 
and at our return from the Campaign, that Ma- 


s IDE, whole Power cannot laſt more than 
© fix Months, will by his Abdication give us time 
© to procced at leiſure, and according to the uſual 
Forms upon the Election of Conſuls. If on the 
* contrary you intruſt the Command of your Ar- 
mies to the Decemvirs, do you imagine thoſe 
ambitious Men who have uſurped a Tyrannical 
© Power, and in ſpite of all our Laws refule' ſo 
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© obſtinately to deliver up the Faſces, will eaſily 
© be brought to lay down their Arms? Believe 
© rather they will turn them againſt your ſelves, 
© and make uſe of them to perpetuare their Ty- 
© ranny. I demand therefore, in the extream 
danger which the Public Liberty is now in, that 
£ the Propoſal I make to name a Dictator be 
examined, and the Opinions and Votes of the 
: Senate gathered whether ir ſhall be done or 
. 5 a | 
Such of the Senators as abhorred or feared the 
Power of the Decemvirs, declared themſelves of 
this Opinion. But the Favourers of the Decem- 
virs cried out, that the Command of the Armies 
had already been aſſigned to the Decemvirs by 
plurality of Voices; that it was an Affair decide 
and that Yalerius's' Oppoſition ought to be looked 
upon only as one Voice the leſs in Favour of the 
ecemvirs. Appius in confirmation of this Argu- 
ment added, that the Aſſembly was called only to 
Rive order about the War, which the gui and 
abines made upon the Republic. That C. Clau- 
dius, Cornelius and Valerius had propoſed different 
Opinions; but that of Cornelius having prevailed 
with the Majority, he ordered the Secretary to 
draw up the Senatusconſultum out of hand, com- 
mitting to the Decemvirs the Care of this War, 
and the Command of the Armies. Then turning 
to Yalerius, he told him with a contemptuous 
Smile, that if ever he attained to the Conſulſhip, 
he might then have an Affair already decided revi- 
ſed over again. The Decemvirs aroſe after having 
ſigned the Senatusconſultum, and went out of the 
Senate, followed by their Adherents, who con- 
gratulated them upon the Advantage they had juſt 
gained over the oppoſite Party. 3 
The Command of the Armies now allotted them 
confirmed their Authority, and made it yet more 
formidable. They employed it to revenge them- 
Bo eld ſelves 
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had eftabliſh'd no better than ſo many Tyrants. 
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ſelves of their private Encmies, and they reckon- 


ed as ſuch all thoſe that did nor ſubmit to be their 
Slaves. Every Body in ſecret bewailed the loſs 


of their Liberty. L. Valerius and M. Horatius, 


who wou' d be wanting neither to the Republic 
nor themſelves, gathered together in their Houſes 
a great number of their Friends and Clients to ſe- 
cure them againſt the violence of the Decamvirs; 
and they never appeared in the City without a 


powerful Attendance ſtrong enough to repel the 


inſult they had reaſon to expect. The Common- 
wealth was ſpilt into two Parties; of one ſide was 
a Noble Zeal for Liberty, and an inviolable adhe- 


rence to the Laws; of the other was an immode- 


rate Thirſt of Dominion, ſupported by the Magi- 
ſtracy and the appearances of a legal Authority. 
The Animoſity which raged in theſe two Parties 

ave Cauſe to dread a Civil War. C. Claudius, 
Pacle to the Decemvir of that Name, for fear of 
being engaged in it, left Rome, as he had declar- 
ed in full Senate he wou'd do, and retired to Re- 

illus his old Country. Other Senators and the 
Priczipe Citizens of Rome, who could not endure 
the Tyranny of the Decemvirs, and yet found 
themſelves unable to deſtroy ir, ſought an 4/plum 
in the Country or among the neighbouring Nati- 
ons. Appius enraged at this retirement, which 
was ſo flagrant a proof of the Averſion which was 
born to his Government, placed Guards at the 
City Gates: But finding this Precaution only en- 
creaſed the Number of the Malecontents, he re- 
moved that Guard; and to be revenged of thoſe 
that withdrew, he confiſcated the Effect they had 
in Rome; with which he paid and rewarded his 


: Rufhans. . 


A Conduct fo violent opened the Eycs of the 
People, as well as of the Senate. Both faw with 
Indignation, that inſtead of wiſe Legiſlators, they 
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The People, jealous of the Senate's Authority, 
had at firſt with pleaſure beheld a new Power ari- 
fing upon the Ruins of the Conſulſhip, which al- 
lowed the Senators no ſhare in the Government. 
The Senate on their parts did not oppoſe the Eſta- 
bliſhment of a Tribunal, which Alper them 
from the ſeditious Harangues of the Tribunes of 
the Pgople: And thus both the Orders of the 
Commonwealth had mutually ſacrificed their par- 
ticular Magiſtrates to each other. The Decem- 
virs, in whoſe Hands their Authority was depoſit- 
ed, took Advantage of this Folly: Their aim was 
to perpetuate themſelves in the Government. And 
having now got the Command of the Armies, 
they deſpiſed Malecontents whom they no longer 
feared. The People, deſtitute of their Tribunes, 
were forced to liſt themſelves. The Legions 
were ſoon compleated : They were divided into 
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three Bodies. Q: Fabius Vibulanus marched a- L 


gainſt the Sabines at the Head of one Army, and 
9. Petilius and M. Rabuleius were appointed for 
bis Colleagues and his Council. M. Cornelius was 
named General of the Troops that were to be ſent 
againſt the Aqui, and with him went L. Minucius, 
NM. Sergius, T. Antonius, and C. Duellius, all De- 
cemvirs. Appius their Head ſtaid at Rome with 
Oppius, and kept with him a Body of Troops 
which he placed as a Garriſon in the Capitol, to 
maintain his Authority againſt the Enemy at 
Home, who was much more formidable than that 
Abroad. Thus mere private Men under the 
Title of Decemvirs got Poſſeſſion of the whole 
Strength of the State, which under their Dami- 
nion retained nothing but the bare Name of a 
Commonwealth. A wb 

The People who. compoſed the Legions, that 
is to ſay, the Centurions and the Soldiers, exaſpe- 
rated at the Loſs of their Liberty, wou'd not 
Conquer, for ſear of encreaſing the Power of the 
bo oe" OXY | E 


Rome 
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Decemvirs by getting them Victory. The two 
Armies were defeated almoſt without Fighting. 
They were not ſo properly Bartels as concerted 
Flights The 4 that was appointed againſt 


the Ægui loſt their Arms and Baggage; that which 
was to fight the Sabines anne th 


eir Camp, 


and made a haſty retreat to the Territory of Rome. 


4 — 


The Soldiers diſperſed different ways, and never 
rallied till they were out of ſight of the Enemy; 
and the News of theſe Defeats was received at 
Rome with the ſame Joy that wou'd at ano- 
ther time have been ſhewn for a compleat Vi- 


ry. | 
x if ous openly ſaid in the City, that 'rwas no 
wonder the Armies of the Republic had ill Suc- 
cel under Leaders that had uſurped the Com- 
mand, Some called for. Conſuls ; others propoſed 
to chuſe a Dictator as in a public Calamity, and 
the People languiſhed for the Reftoration of their 
Tribunes. | 6 FE: 

Siccins Dentatus, the renowned Plebeian, that 


had been in a, hundred and twenty Engagements, 


filled the Ears of the Multitude with nothing 


. but the Faults which he affirmed the Decem- 
virs had committed in the Management of this 


War. His Opinion, and his Contempt of thoſe 
Generals, ſpread over both the Armies. Scarce 
wou'd the Soldiers ſo much as give heed to rheir 
Orders. Some demanded Proviſions, others Arms; 
aid a general Diſcontent ſeemed to foreſhew an 

approaching Revolt. | bY 
Appius, who took care to provide againſt all 
Fivents, ſends Recruits, and Proviſions to his Col- 
Ieagues. He exhorts them to keep the Soldiers in 
zwe by the terror of Puniſhment ; but that if 
hey thought thoſe Methods dangerous in the pre- 
ſent Conjuncture, they wou'd not want Oppor- 
tunities in that Campaign to deſtroy the more mu- 
tinous by private means. He himſelf ſet ES 
| x- 
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Example: Siccius was odious to him upon account 
of the Freedom of his Talk, and the Power he 
had gained over the Minds of the People; he re- 
ſolved to rid himſelf. of him. To draw him out | 
of Rome, he conſulted him upon the Operations | 
of the Campaign. He diſcourſed with him ſeveral es || 
times; and after having beſtow'd great Praiſes up- 
on the Advice he gave him, he engaged him, tho” 
2 Veteran, to go to the Army that was fighti 
with the Sabines, pretending that he ſhou'd aſſi 
the General with his Counſels. And the ſooner 
to induce him to make the Campaign, he inveſt- 
ed him with the Title of Envoy or Legate : a 
Function which among the Romans, according to p. HI tt. | 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſtus, was ſacred and inviola- 
ble, and which included the Sanctity of the Prieſt- | 
hood, together with the Authority jof a General 
Officer, and Power of the chief Magiſtrates. i 
Siccius, free from diſtruſt, and with the Since 
rity of a brave Soldier, gladly embraces an oppor- 
tunity of ſerving his Country. He repairs to the 
Camp with all ſpeed. The Decemvirs, inſtruct» 
ed by Appius, receive him with outward Marks 
of Joy, and treat him with Diſtinction. Nothing 
is undertaken without his Advice; but this ſeem- | 
ing Deference only conceal'd a private deſign of 10 
making away with him. An occaſion ſoon offer- | 
ed. Siccius, with his accuſtomed Freedom, ha- 
ving plainly told the Decemvirs, he did not think Id. ibid. 
they were Encamped fo advantageouſly as they 
might be, they commiſſioned him to mark out a 
new Camp as he thought proper, and gave him a 
Guard to go and view the Situation of the Coun- 
try. But this Guard conſiſted only of the De- 
cemvirs Ruffians, who had ſecret Orders to diſ- 
patch him. Siccius having led them into the nar- 
row Paſſages of ſome Mountains, they took that 
Opportunity to fall upon him. Sierius no ſooner 
perceiv'd their baſe Deſign, but ſetting his _ 
| again 
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by the Decemvirs. Th 


apainſt a Rock, that he might not be attacked 
behind, he received them with a Courage that 


ſtruck a Terror into the boldeſt of them. That 


generous Roman, calling up all his Ancient Va- 
Jour, flew ſeveral of them, and wounded others: 
Not one of them now durſt venture near him: 
They ſtood at a diſtance and flung their Darts at 
bim. But as even this wou'd not effect their pur- 
poſe, the Villians climb'd up to the top of 
the Rock, and thence knocked him on the Head 
with Stones. And thus this brave Soldier, that 
had return'd victorious from ſo many Battels, at 
laſt fell unhappily by the Hands of Traytors hired 
ey then went back to the 
amp, and gave out that they fell into an Am- 
buſh, in which they had loſt their Captain and 
art of their Comrades. At firſt they were be- 
iev'd; but a Band of Soldiers, that looked upon 
Siccius as their Father, going of their own accord 
to fetch his Corpſe, in order to pay their laſt Du- 
ries to it, perceived that the flain were all Ro- 
mans; that they were all fallen with their Faces 
towards him; that they were ſtrip'd neither of 
their Arms nor Cloaths; and beſides, that there 
was not one Man of the Enemy among them, or 
the leaſt Footſteps to be diſcovered of their Re- 
treat. All theſe Circumſtances laid together, 
made them ſuſpect that Siccius had been murder- 
ed by his Guard. This Suſpicion ran all thro' 
the Camp, and raiſed loud Complaints and a ge- 
neral Diſcontent. The whole Army demanded, 
with the greateſt Fury, that the Aſſaſſins ſhou'd 
be brought to Juſtice. But the Decemvirs help- 
ed them to make their Eſcape; and to ftifle all 
thoughts that they themſelves cou'd have any hand 
in fo horrid an Action, they gave Siccius a milita- 
ry Funeral, no leſs honourable than if he had 
commanded the Army in chief. Theſe Ho- 
nours ſo extraordinary for a Plebeian, whom eve- 
8 R 
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ry Body knew they hated, fully convinced the 
Soldiers that Siccius was not 'murdered without 
their Knowledge. The Diſcontent of this. Army 

uickly fpread to the other Camp, and even to 


ome. The Citizens and the Soldiers, the Senate 


and the People, publickly cried out againſt ſo infa- 
mous a Deed. All were ready to ſhake off the 
Yoke of fo bloody a Rule, when Appius by a new 
attempt, ſtill more odious and tyrannical, filled 
up the meaſure of his Tyrannies, and of the A- 
verſion which all the Orders of the State had for 
him. 
We have already ſaid, chat by Agreement with 
his Colleagues he ſtaid at Rome at the Head of a 
Body of Troops to keep the Inhabitants in Obe- 
dience to the Decemvirate. That Decemvir, who 


had . into his own ſingle Perſon the Au- 


thority of all the Magiſtrates, uſed to adminiſter 
Juſtice in the Forum. As he was one Day in his 


Tribunal, he faw paſing by a young Woman of 


uncommon Beauty, of about fifteen _ Years of 
Age, going with her Nurſe to the public Schools: 

er Gan and the blooming Graces of Youth, 
immediately drew his attention. He cou'd not 
help beholding her with a ſecret Pleaſure : His 
Curioſity encreaſed the next Day; he thought her 
more-lovely than before. And as the young Crea- 
ture went every Day thro” the Forum, he by de- 

rees conceived a violent Paſſion for her, which 
in the end proved equally fatal to himſelf and her 
too. He had taken care, the very firſt Day he 
ſaw her, to enquire out her Name and Family. 
He was informed that ſhe was by Birth a Plebeian 
that her Name was Virginia; that ſhe had loſt 
her Mother, who was called Numitoria ; that her 
Father Virginius then ſerved as Centurion in the 
Army of F. Yibulanus the Decemvir, and that 


Virginius had promiſed his Daughter to Filius 2 
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had been Tribune of the People, and who was to 

marry her at ry ae oli: yr 1x Fa 
This Account, ſo perplexing for Appius's Love, 

only ſerved to encreaſe it. He wou'd readily have 
married Virginia himſelf; but beſides that he had 

a Wife already, he had not forgot that the laſt 

Laws of the twelve Tables, of which he was the 

chief Framer, prohibited all Alliances between 

, Pairicians and Plebeians; and he had no room to 
hope for the accompliſhment of his guilty Wiſhes, 

but by the ſcandalous means of debauching the 
young Lady. © 
The Innocence and - Modeſty of Virginia hin- 

dered him from opening his diſhoneſt purpoſe di- 

rectly to her ſelf. He thought it more proper to 

begin the work by means of one of thoſe Women 

of Intrigue, who make a private Market of the 

D. H. l. i 1. Beauty and Charms of Youth. He loaded her 
Rey with Favours, and after having let her into his 
yz. Defires, he ordered her not to name him, and to 
13 ſpeak of him no otherwiſe. than as a Man of one 
of the beſt Families in the City, and that had an 
bens in the Commonwealth. This 
Woman, by his Directions, applied her ſelf to 
Virginia's Nurſe. She made an Acquaintance 
with her, tried to inſinuate her ſelf into her Con- 
fdence, and after great Preparations back'd with 
noble Preſents, and Promiſes yet more glorious, 

the wicked Wretch diſcovered to her the Subj 

of her Errand. But the Nurſe, equally prudent 
and faithful, po, with Horror both her Gifts 


and her Pro Appius learn'd with Grief that 
it was equally impoſſible either to deceiye or cor- 
ruptsher. That Magiſtrate, furious and obſtinate 
in his Paſſions, was however not diſheartened : 
He had recourſe to another Artifice, and laid a 
moſt deteſtable Scheme, which if it ſucceeded 
wou'd put Virginia wholly in his Power. 


He 
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He intruſted the chief part to a Client of his 
named M. Claudius, a Man without Shame or 
Fear, and one of thoſe that introduce themſelves 
to the Ear of the Great, only by a baſe complai- 
fance for their Pleafures. This Miniſter of the 
Decemvit's Paſſion entered the public School 
where Virginia was, took her by the Hand, and 
was dragging her by force ro his own Houſe, pre- 
rending ſhe was the Daughter of one of his Slaves; 
and it was the Cuſtom that the Children of Slaves 
were Slaves themſelves to the Mafters of their 
Father and Mother. The young Lady, over- 
whelmed with Confuſion, defended her ſelf only 
by-her Tears; -but the People moved at the Cries 
of her Nurſe ran to her Aſſiſtance, and hindered 
Claudius from carrying her away. The impudent 
Villain immediately implored the Aſſiſtance of the 
Laws; he faid, he did not mean to uſe any Vio- 
lenee; but that he thought a Maſter might ſeize 
his Slave where-ever he found her, and called 
thoſe who oppoſed the Juſtice of his Pretenſions 
to appear with him immediately before the De- 
ceffiviry and with this he led the young Virginia 
to his Tribunal. All the People follow'd ber, 
fome out of Curioſity to ſee the iſſue of fo ſtrange a 
buſineſs, and others out of Affection to Iilius, 
who during his Tribunate had made himſelf very 
acceptable to the Multitude. Numitorius, Virgi- 
mas Uncle, having notice of what was doing, 
reſently haſted ro her Aſſiſtance, together wit 
Ban be whom ſhe was betrothed. Claudius laid 
open his Claim before a Judge that was himfelf 
the Author of the Villany. He ſaid, the Girl was 
born in his Houſe; that the was privately ftolen 
away by a Slave that was her Mother, and who 
to conceal her Theft, had pretended to be deliver- 
ed of a dead Child: But that it had fince been 
diſcoyered that ſhe Kad fold this Girl ro Firgimus's 
Wife who was barren, and who being a 
2» 
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having no Child, had made her paſs for her Danghe 
ter: That he was ready to produce undeniable 
Teſtimonies of What he advanced; but that in 
the mean while, till the Conteſt was decided, it 
was but juſt that a Slave ſhou'd go with her Ma- 
ſter, and that he 8 give 8 for 
her appearance again, if Virginius, at his Return, 
{till — to be her real Father. 1D 36% 
Mumitorius preſently ſaw that there was ſome ho- 


dy much more powerful at the bottom of this cans 


trivance; but he prudently concealed his ſuſpicions, 


and repreſented to the Decemvir with a great deal 
of calmneſs, that his Neice's Father was abſent 


in the Service of his Country; that it was very 
unjuſt to diſpute-a Citizen's — jo to his very 
Children, When he was not preſent to aſſert it; 
that he asked a reſpite but of two Days to fetch 
him from the Army; that till his Return he wou'd 
keep Virginia in his own Houſe. That this care 
belong'd to him as being her Uncle; that he 
wou'd give any Security whatſoever, for produ- 
cing her again; but that it was not reaſonable 
to truſt the Daughter of Yirginius in the Houſe 
of ſuch a one as Claudius, where her Honour 
wou'd be more in Danger even than her Liber- 
ty. He added, that what he demanded was con- 
formable to the Laws, which ordained, that in a 
Law-ſuit, before a definitive Sentenee, the Plain- 


tiff ſhou'd not diſturb the Defendant in his Poſ- 


ſeſſion. x) | | | £385 
The whole Aſſembly approved the Juſtice of 
this Requeſt. Appius having cauſed Silence to be 
proclaimed, and affecting the Equity and Impar- 
tiality of a juſt Judge, — that he ſhou'd al- 
ways be the Protector of ſo reaſonable a Law, 
and which he himſelf had inſerted in the twelve 
Tables. But that in the preſent Diſpute, there 
were ſome particular Circumſtances which altered 
the Caſe; that none but the Father cou'd claim 
| | * Poſſeſſion 
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Poſſeſſion of her he pretended to be his Daughter, 
and that if he were preſent he wou'd allow him 
the proviſional keeping of her; but that a Bro- 
ther- in- Law had not the ſame Privilege in his ab- 
ſence, Thar he was indeed willing to grant 
whatever time was neceſſary to ſend for Virginius 
from the Army, but that delay ſhou'd not be in 
prejudice of a Maſter that laid claim to his Slave; 
tad that therefore he decreed that Claudiusſhou'd 
take Virginia to his Houſe, giving good Security 
to produce her again at the return of him who 
was called her Father. | 
The whole Aſſembly exclaimed againſt the In- 
juſtice of this Decree : Nothing was to be heard 
bi Murmurs and Complaints. The Women ef- 
pecially with Tears in their Eyes gathered round 
Virginia, and placed her in the midſt of them, as 
if they meant to defend her. But Claudius, with- 
out any regard to their Shrieks or Intreaties, went 
to force her away; when 7cilivs, to whom ſhe 
was promiſed, came into the Forum with * 
« and Fury in his Eyes. Appius, who was feartul 
+ of his Credit with the People, ordered a Lictor 
to bid him withdraw, and to tell him that the Af- 
fair was already judged. But /cilius, whoſe Paſ- 
ſion made him: regardleſs of Danger, being in- 
formed of Appius s baſe Deſigns, and looking up- 
on him as a hated, Rival: © Thou ſhalt tear my 
Life from me, (cried he to him, before thou 
'< ſhalt enjoy the Fruit of thy vile Artifices and 
© inſupportable Tyranny. Is it not enough that 
thou haſt deprived us of the two ſtrongeſt Bul- 
©. warks of our Liberty, the Protection of our 
© Tribunes, and our right of Appeal to the Aſſem- 
© bly of the People? Cannot the Honour of the 
© Roman Maids be ſafe from the . Thou cariſt 
© not be to learn that Virginia is betrothed ko- me. 
© I expect to marry a Virgin and one Free- born: 
© I will receive her from no Man's Hands but hes © 
1 6 Father's. 
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oy Father's. If in his abſence any Attem Ciemade 
© to do her Violence, 0 Wiky 9 aid of 
the Roman People for my Ir genus w 

demand the aſſiſtance of all his Fe ello yofolhert, 
for his Daughter; and both. Gods and Men 

abe of our fide. But tho I had not a Man to 
© affiſt-me,, Juſtice and virtuous Love will give me 

/ + ſufficient Power to prevent the Execution of 
thy Unjuſt Sentence. | 
„The People, equally moved with his Misfor- 
tune and his Courage, drive back Claudius, who 
takes refuge at 4ppias's Feet. The Afſembly was 
full of Diſorder and: Confuſion. The Tumult 
encreaſed by the Arrival of thoſe that flocked to 
the Forum from all parts of the City. The De- 
cemvir fearing an open Revolt, — ght fit to 
ſuſpend the Execution of his Decree; = hay- 
in * Silence to be made: ar is well known, 
; 10 he, Leilius on'y wants. an Opportuni ot 
© reſtoring. the Tribuneſhip by 2 of a 
© tion. But to remove all pr ENCE 0 F complaint, 
© I am willing to N frginins's. return till 
8 to Morrow. Let his 3 take gare to. give 

2 him, Notice. It is not above 88 1 Hou ours Jour- 
e ney from henee to the Cimp. I will, prevail 
5 — Claudius to yield up ſomewhat hi 
Right for the ſake of the pubis Peac 

© ro let the Girl remain at Liberty till * 
0 TR of the Man ſhe TO; 0 be BOG, 

Cit 


4+ 3. 


. ge to be 

1 85 
— his elbe rech after mn xeturned 
them thanks: We will make uſe 2 your aſſi- 
© {tance to Morrow, ſaid he, if Claudius does 
© not 
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© ee From His Aren Pretenſions. But for 


2 be ſatisfied with m 
4 — dl the _ all Hirginia's Relations. 4 


= —_ —.— his Paſſion, durſt 
vt rs u ſuch Virginiuss 


return, he orivately Rachel A 2 Meng: to his 
Colleagues who commanded the Army, begging 
them tb arreſt Vygimer upon ſome pretence or 
other; or at leaſt not to give him leave in any 
wiſe to 2 Rome. He — that he = 
appearing at e time a poifire t 
nom ed Colour u deter up his 2 
I Tuba Hands: But his Courier came to bo 
Camp too late. Numitorius's Son and a Brother 
of Filias, had been beforchand with him, and 
Had already given Virginius an Account of his 
7 $ Uanget 3 and that Roman, finding her 
tron depended upon his return to Nome, 
had obtained leave and was c—_— before the 
"Arrival of Appius's Me The Decetnvirs 
Had no ſooner received his etter, but they diſ- 
Parch'd ſome Horfemen after him to ſtop him. 
. v5 Had placed ſome too with the ſame deſign 
in the Road that led from the'Ciry to the Camp: 
Bat all theſePrecatitions were ineffectual. Virgi 
-nius, who forelaw „ Went out of the fl. tf 
mon way, aud came into Reme at a Gate diroct- 
Neu N to chat which went to the Roman 


1. appeared next Day in the Forum pierced to 
_- 7 —8 with Grief, and leading in his Hand his 
ghter all drowned in Tears. She was accoin- 

pan by her Kinfwomen, who asked the People 
the moſt melting terms, wherher it was fir that 
While fo good a Citizen ventured his Life for the 
defence of his Country, his Children ſhou'd be 
Expoled to more barbarous Inſults than if the Ci- 
* Lots fallen into the Hands of the Enemy. 
irpinins uſed almoft TX. fame Exprefions te = 

e 
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he met, and conjured them to take his Daughter 
into their Protection. Lcilius, quite furious with 
Love and Reſentment, inveighed loudly againſt 
- Appins's Luft. But the Tears of Virginia, her 
Vouth, her Innocence, her Beauty moyed the 
Multitude more than all the complaints and in- 
treaties of her Family. | ee, 75 85 
Appius heard not without extream ſurpriſe that 
- Virginius was in the Forum, with his Friends and 
his hole Family. His return broke all his meaſures; 
and he feared with the aid of the People he 
wou'd forcibly oppoſe the Execution of the De- 


D. H. l. 11. Cree he had reſoly'd upon. To ſecure himſelf a- 


, 8 all Reſiſtance, he ordered down from the 

Capitol the Troops that were lodged there under 
his Command, and they took Poſſeſſion of the 
Forum. He then repaired thither himſelf, and 
having ſeated ; himſelf, in his Tribunal with 
that Emotion which his Impatience to compleat 
his Crime raiſed in him, he ſaid he was not unac- 
quainted with the methods /cilias had uſed to in- 
| favs the People; but that he, wou'd haye them 
know he wanted neither Power nor Reſolution 
to chaſtize thoſe that ſhou'd' dare to diſturb the 
Public Peace: And 8 he commanded 
Claudius to open his Dęmand, and proceed in his 
Action. Claudius then ſaid, that no. Body was to 
learn that the Children of Slaves belong'd to their 

Maſters; that as ſuch he challenged Virginia. He 
at the ſame time produced the Slave whom he 


b had ſedneed, and who, out of fear of her Maſter, 


declared that ſhe had ſold Virginia to Yirginius's 
Wife. Claudius added, that he did not want for 
other Witneſſes if there were occaſion, and that 
he had hopes from the Decemvir's Juſtice, that 
he wou'd not ſuffer himſelf to be moved by the 
. Clamours and Threats of Tcilius's Adherents, nor 


to be worked upon by the Tears of a young 


Creature, whoſe Fate he muſt own deſerved Com- 
| paſſion; 


— 
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paſſion z but who being born in Servitude, ought 
to return to it, tho” ſhe had been educated like a 
free Perſon. _ an. Kaner on. 
The Friends and Relations of Virginius, to de- 
ſtroy theſe Impoſtures, repreſented, that his Wife 
had had ſeveral Children, and that if upon her lo- 
ſing thein ſhe had been minded to introduce a 
Stranger into her Family, ſhe wou'd never have 


taken the Child of a Slave, and certainly not a 


Girl, when ſhe might as eaſily have choſen a Boy. 
That her Kinsfolks and Neighbours had ſeen her 
big of this Daughter; that the Child when it 
came into the World was received in the Hands 
of her Relations. That it was notorious her Mo- 
ther Numitoria did her ſelf give Suck to young 
Virginia; which ſhe cou'd not have done had ſhe 
been Barren, as Claudius falſely alledged. That 
it was ſtrange that Impoſtor ſhou'd be fo profound- 
ly ſilent in ſuch an Affair tor fifteen Years, and 
ſhou'd never declare his Pretenſions till the young 
Woman was grown up to that wonderful Beauty 
vhich was the Cauſe of the Perſecution ſhe then 
n Beg | 
Appius fearing this Argument wou'd make toe 
great an Impre ion upon the Multitude, inter- 
rupted him; pretending he had ſomething to fay 


himſelf; and addreſſing his Speech to the Aſ- 


ſembly, © Yirginia's Friends, ſaid he, muſt not 
© pretend to take advantage of Claudius's long for- 
pbearance. For my Conſcience obliges me to 
declare, that I my ſelf have a long while ſince 
© known of this Cheat. Every Body knows that 
© Claudius's Father, at his Death, left me Guar- 
© dian of his Son. Soon afterwards I was told, 


© that as ſuch I oughtto reclaim this young Slave 


as part of the Succeſſion of my Ward and my 
Client, and I then heard the fame Witneſſes as 
have given Teſtimony this Day. It is true, our 
Domeſtic Feuds, and the hurry of public Bu- 


X 3 A ſineſs, 
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« ſineſs, hindered me then from taking due care 


© of thas of a priyate Perſon, but the Poſt I am 
c now in will not allow me to refuſe: him the. 


Liv. Dec. i. 
L 


Juſtice which I owe to 11 Man: therefore 


] decree that the Plaintiff take home this Girl 
© as his Slave. | AW RN 1 

Virginius, provoked to the higheſt pitch at ſo 
unjuſt a Sentence, no longer kept any meaſures 
with the Decemvir. He made known to. the 
whole Aſſembly, that he himſelf was the Con- 
triver of the Impoſture, which his Client acted; 
and addreſſing his Speech to him; Know, Ap- 
© pigs, ſaid he, I did not educate my Daughter 
© ro. proſtiture her to thy infamous Pleaſures; 
© | gave her to Filius, and not to thee: Con dſt 
© thou imagine the Romans wou'd fuffer their 
Wives Daughters to be taken from them to 
«© ſatisfy the lewd: Paſſion of 2 'Fyrant ? 

The Multizude, at hearing this, raiſed, a thou- 
ſand Clamours full of Indignation. Appius, al- 
moſt mad to ſee his Crime diſcovered, command- 
ed the Soldiers that ſurrounded his Tribunal to 
drive away the People. And you, ſaid he, turn- 
© ing to one of his Lictors, force a paſſage thro' 
© the Crowd, and make way for a Maſter to lay 
© hold of his Slave. . . | 

The People, who always fear thoſe that do not 
fear them, finding themſelves attack'd by Appius's 
Soldiers, diſperſe, retire, and as it were deliver 
up Virginiuss Daughter to the Decemvir's Paſ- 
ſion. Then that unhappy Father, who ſees with 
Deſpair that Innocence is going to be oppreſſed 
with an unjuſt Power, deſires of the Magiſtrate, 
that before Claudius carries away his Daughter 
he may at leaſt be allowed to talk a Moment to 
her in private with her Nurſe; < To the intent, 
© faid he, that if I ean diſcover ſame Token that 
© Fam not her Father, I may return tothe Camp 
© with les Grief and Concern. | 

& | Appius 
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| i readily granted him this Requeſt, upon 


hr, and without ſtirring out of the Forum. 
iremius, pierced to the Heart with the ſharpeſt: 
AMliBion, takes hig Daughter, half dead, in his 
Arms; he wipes away the Tears in which her 
Face was all bathed, embraces her, andi diawing 
er near to ſome Shops which were on the ſide of 
the Forum, Chance Gected him to a Butcher's 
Knife; he takes it, and ſpeaking. to Virginia, 
My dear Child, ſaid he, this is the only way to 
© faye thy Honour and thy Liberty: With theſe 
words he plunges the Knife into her Heart, and 
rawing it out again all ſmoaking with the Blood 
his 52 hter: It is with this innocent Blood, 

© cried he td. Appius, that I devote thy Head to 
© the,infernal Gods. What People were left in 
the Forum run to this diſmal ſight, utter loud 
ſhricks, and deteſt the Necemvir's Tyranny, which 
has reduced a Father to ſo cruel a Neceſſity. Ap- 
Pies, from his Tribunal, calls out in the greateſt 
ury, that they ſhou'd ſeize Virginius. But he o- 
ens himſelf a paſſage with the Knife which he 
Had in his Hand; and being favoured by the Mul. 
titude, gets to the City Gate, and went directly 
to the Camp with part of his Friends and Rela» 
tions, who wou'd not leave him in ſo great a Mis- 
fortune. me 
- Numitorigs and Tciligs ſtay by the Body of Hir- 
ginia, ſhew it to the Eyes of the Multitude, and 
eſeech them not to let her Death go unreveng- 
ed. Crowds flock to the Forum from all parts of 
the City. Valerius and Horatius, who had ſo un- 
dauntedly. appoſed the continuation of the De- 
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755 tion however that it ſhou'd be in Claudias's. 
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from the Forum. But Valerius and Horatius dp. 
pole it. Appiut, exaſperated ' With the Death of 
Virginia, and the Contempt which was ſhewn of 
his Orders, advances with his Lictors and Troeps 
to ſeize thoſe two Senators. But the People urg- 
ed to fury, drive him back, break the Faſces in 
pieces, purſue him himſelf as a Tyrant, ſo that to 
fore his Life he was conſtrained to fly with is 
Face covered, and to hide himſelf in a neighbour- 
ing Houſe. _ e my. > eV 
Valerius and Horatius place the Corpſe of the 
unfortunate Virginia in an open Litter, and under 


* 


pretence of carrying it back to her Father's Houſe 


till the laſt Duries cou'd be paid to it, they ſhew 
it thro! the high Streets to ſtir up the Reſent- 
ment of all the Citizens. Men and Women all 
run out of their Houſes to ſee this Funeral Pomp; 
the Men throw Perfumes into the Litter; the 
Women and Maids, with Tears in their Eyes, pelt 
Garlands of Flowers on it. All bewail her Fate, 
and by thoſe mournful Preſents ſeemed to make 4 
Vow to revenge her Death. The whole City 


' wou'd have riſen that moment, had not Valerius 


and Horatius, who managed this buſineſs, thought 
it more convenient, before they broke out, to'ſee 
what Virginiuss Return wou'd produce in the 
Army of Algidum. | | 95 
He entered the Camp, attended, as we ſaid be- 
fore, by part of his Friends, and holding {till in 
his Hand the bloody Knife with which he had 
killed his Daughter. The Soldiers, having heard 
of his Misfortune, run about him from all ſides; 


Virginius gets upon a ſmall Eminence from whence 


he might the more eaſily be heard: His Face was 
drowned with Tears, and Grief for ſome time 
tyed his Tongue. At length breaking this mourn- 
ful Silence, and raiſing his Hands to Heaven, 
I call you to Witneſs, immortal Gods, ſaid he, 
that Appius alone is guilty of the Crime 1 _ 

8 ie 
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Tears, the Plot which the Decemvir had laid to 
get his Daughter; and addreſſing himſelf to the: 
Soldiers, who heard him with great Compaſſion: | 


© been'forced to commit. He then related, with 25 


I conjure you, my Fellow-Soldiers, ſaid he, do ia Dec. 
not drive me out of your Company as a Parri-1, 3 


< cide-and the Murderer of my Daughter. I wou'd' 
© with all my Heart have ſacrificed my own Life 
© to have preſeryed hers, if ſhe cou'd have lived 
with her Honour and her Liberty. But finding 
© the Tyrant only meant to make her a Slave that 
© he might have an opportunity to Diſhonour 
© her, Pity alone made me cruel: I rather choſe 
© to loſe my Daughter than keep her with Shame; 
© but I wou'd not have outlived her one moment, 
© had I not hoped to revenge her Death by your 
. | | 
All the Soldiers, deteſting ſo baſe an Action, 
aſſure him they will not fail him, if he undertook 
any thing againſt Appius. Bur their Centurions 
and the chief Leaders of Bands reſolved to extend 
their Reſentment to all the Decemvirs, and to 
ſhake off the Voke of a Dominion that was un- 
lawful, and now grew into open Tyranny. - 
The Decemvirs that commanded the Army be- 
ing inform'd of Virginius's Return, and of the 
Diſpoſition of the People, ſent for him with de- 
ſign toſecure him. But his Friends hindered him 
from obeying their Orders, and the Soldiers be- 
ing gathered together in Parties, their Officer 
made them fo lively a Repreſentation of the foul- 
neſs of Appius's Attempt, that the Soldier wanted 
nothing but to return to Rome to deſtroy the De- 
cemvirs. Nothing but the Military Oath with- 
held them, and they thought they cou'd not leave 
their Enſigns and their Generals without offend- 
ing the Gods, and diſhonouring themſelves. Bat 
VF rgitizs, who burnt with Impatience to reven 


himſelf of Appius, removed that Scruple, 5 Ibid. I. 17. 


aſſuring 
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* them that their Qath. hound them, 
Generals inveſtod with a lawful; Authorit - 
2 that the firſt Obligation which a. 
under at his Birth, was to ſacrifice his Lifꝑ in de- 


| fence of the public. Liberty. There needed no 


more to ſatisfy the Conſcience of thoſe. Soldiers. 
They immediately flew. in a kind of Fury to. their 
Arms, took up their Enſigns, and under the 15 
ticular Conduct of their Centurions, r 

way to Rome, The Decemvirs, ſurpriſed, at 10 
general a Deſertion, ran to * them. But where · 
over they turned themſelves, they found none but 
exaſpcrared. Spirits who breathed, nothing but 
Vengeance. They reproached them with. their 


Pride, their Avarice, the Deaths, of Siccius and 


FHirginia, and with Appins's Luſt, yet more into- 
Fereble than their Cruelty. The Soldier ſtern» 
ly. tells them he is born froc, and that he. is, go- 
ing to Rome only to reſtore Liberty, to his, OW” 
Citizens. 

The. Army. . Rowe about Evening with» 
out making any diſturbance, and without ſo much 
as a Soldier's ſtirring out of his Rank. They con- 
rented thamſolves, as they paſs d by, with aſſuring 
their Friends and Relations that they were re- 
turned only to deſtroy Tyranny. All the Troops 
march'd quietly thro' the City to Mount Aven- 
tine, and. were reſolved not to ſeperate. till they 
had: obtained the depoſal of the Decemvirs, and 
the Reſtoration of the Tribuncſhip. 

Appius, terrified with remorſe of Conſcience, 
and with this Revolt of the Army, durſt nat ap- 
pear in public. But Oppius, his Colleague, who 
dreaded the Conſequences of this Tumult, as 
then recourſe to the Authority of the Senate; and 
contrary. to the Cuſtom, of the Decemvirs, he 
convened it extraordinarily. Moſt of the Sena- 
tors were not ſorry far a Commotion which might 


cient 
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cient Foundations. However as it was of dange - 
rous conſequence to let the People ſee that it was 
in their Power to do themſelves Juſtice, and in or- 
der to keep the Supreme Authority ſtill in the Se- 
nate, they ſent, to Mount Aventine S. Tarpeins, C. 
Julius, and P. Sulpicius, all three Conſulars, who 
demanded of thoſe Soldiers ſeverely, by whoſe 
Coming they had left their Camp, and their 


nerals. | : 
Thoſe Soldiers, perplexed with this Queſtion, 
remained for ſome time in ſilence. At length they 
broke it, and cried out all together that Yalerius 
and Horatius ſhou'd be ſent, to them, and that they 
wou'd give them a true account of their Conduct. 
Thoſe two Senators were the Men choſen,. be- 
the-Multitude looked upon them as the de- 
clared Enemies of the Decemvirs, and the moſt 
zealous Defenders of Liberty. 
While the three Conſulars returned to the Se- 
nate, to give an account of this Anſwer of the 
Soldiers, Virginius put them in mind that it was 
neceſſary they ſhou d chuſe ſame of their Centu- 
rions to enter into Negociation with the Com- 
miſſioners they had demanded. He himſelf waz 
immediately named the firſt; but he excuſed him- 
ſelf from accepting of that Commiſſion, by rea- 
ſon of the violent Sorrow with which he was 
2 and which did not leave him ſufficient 
liberty of Mind to maintain the public Intereſts. 
The Army, upon his refuſal, appointed ten o- 
ther Centurions, and to do Honour to their choice, 
— gave thoſe Officers the Title of military Tri- 
8 


The Army ſent againſt the Sabines followed the 
Example of that of Algidium. Numitaorius and 
Icilius had been there, ay raiſed the ſame Tumult 
among them. All the Soldiers, having alſo firſt ' 
Choſen Leaders to command them, marched Co- 
lours flying ſtrait to Reme and joined the other 


Army. 
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Army. Thò' the Senate was not ſorry to ſee the 
Authority of the Decemvirs aboliſh'd,: yet beſides 
that ſuch a Deſertion was of dangerous Example, 
the Frontiers were left expoſed to the uſual In- 
curſions of the Enemies. Therefore Valerius and 
Horatius were haſtened to Mount Auentine to bring 
the Soldiers back to their Duty. But thoſe two 
Senators, who found their Mediation was be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary, declared they wou'd nat 
move a ſtep ſo bug as the Decemvirs, whom they 
called Uſurpers, remained Maſters of the Govern- 
ment. 

Thoſe Magiſtrates on the contrary. alledged, 

that they cou'd not lay down their Dignity till 
they had publiſhed and paſſed the two laſt Tables 
of Laws which were to be added to the firſt cen, 

and that that was the only Term fixed for the ex- 
piration of their Magiſtracy by the eſtabliſiment 
which the Senate at People conjointly. had made 
of it the preceding Year. L. Cornelius, yet a 
warm Stickler for the Decemvirate, even advifed 


that no Negotiation ſhou'd be entered into with 


the two Armies, till they were returned each to 
their former Camp, od that upon thoſe Condi- 
tions the Soldiers thou'd be offered a General Par- 
don, out of which however the Authors of the 
Deſertion ſhou'd be excepted. 

But an Advice ſo im erious, and ſo very im- 
Proper. in the preſent diſpoſition of the Peoples 

inds, was back'd by no Body. On the contra- 


ry, the Decemvirs were made ſenſible that they 


muſt abſolutely renounce an Authority which was 
expired, and which the Senate and People were 
re olved not to continue them in. The Soldiers 
in fury threatened even to conſtrain them to it by 
force; and they went over to the Moas. Sacer, as 
to a Place where their Anceftors had laid the firſt 
Foundations of the People's Liberty. Every thing 
at Rome was in that Commotion whieh uſually 

precedes 
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tocedes the greateſt, Revolutions. . Ar length the 
Bei, quite born down by the multitude 4 
their Enemies, promiſed in füll Senate to depoſe 
themſelves; they only deſired that. they might 
not be ſacrificed to the Hatred of their Enemies, 
andi repreſented that it concern d the Senate not to 
aceuſtom the People to ſhed the Blood of Patri. 
cians. c 
Vuletius and Horatius having brought this Af- 
fair to the point they wanted, repaired to the Ar- 
my z they were received there as its Protectors. 
The People demanded' only. the, Reſtoration. of 
their Tribunes, their Priyilege of Appeal, and an 
Amneſtry for all that had left their Camp without 
permiſſion from their Generals. But firſt of all 
they obſtinately inſiſted that the Necemyirs ſhou'd 


be delivered into their Hands, and loudly threaten- 


ed they wou'd burn them all alive. 
Falerius and Horatius were not at all more fa- 


vourable to thoſe Magiſtrates than the People 


themſelves; but they proſecuted the Deſign of 
deſtroying them with more Art. At the ſame 
time that in general terms, they exhorted the 
whole Army not to be governed by cruel Thoughts, 
they cunningly inſinuated to the chief Leaders, 
that when the People were in Poſſeſſion again of 
their Rights, and their 'Tribunes, their Laws and 
Aſſemblies were reſtored to them, they wou'd 
then have it in their Power to do Juſtice to them- 


ſelves; and that before the Negotiation was out 


of their Hands, they hoped to enable them to 
diſpoſe uncontrolably of the Lives and Fortunes of 
their Fellow-Citizens, let their Quality be what 
it wou'd. Ne 1 
The People being ſatisfied by their Officers, 
that even their former Tribunes cou'd not have 
more Zeal and Warmth for their Intereſts than 
thoſe two Senators, truſted every thing to their 
Management. Valerius and Horatius returned im- 
288 320 | © mediately 
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medistely to the Senate; and in the account they 
FAVE in Public of the Demands of thePeaple, v- 
nitted their Reſentment and Threirs againft the 
cemvirs. They even'ſeemed to Hint, chat they 
[conſented every thing paſt hou'd be buried in 
livion, -provided-their Tribunes were reſtored to 
them. Me Decetavits, Mlured with theſe falſe 
hopes, went into the Forum, where they publick- 
Iy laid down their Authority. Appius alone, ſtung 
with remorſe of Conſcience, made a different 
Judgment of this n in che Ar- 
my. Tho le had depoſed himſelf as well as thc 
reſt of his Colleagues, * I am not ignorant, ſaid 
© he aloud, of the Miſchiefs which are preparing 
for us. They only let alone attacking uz till 
< they haye put Arms into the Hands of our Eric- 
. | | dats 
Valerius and ei without troubling them- 


| where-they made Election of their Tribunes. A. 
ur bec. . Piiginius the Father of the hapleſs Virginia, Nu- 
; 13. *mitorius her Uncle, and 7cilits to whom ſhe was 
| 'betrothed, were choſen firſt. C. Neinius, M. Du- 
Hits, M. Titinius, M. Pomponius, C. Apronius, 
P. Ninas and C. Opplus, were appointed 18 
0 - 
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Collesgues. An rir-Res wasafterwards created, 


- 


and: According to the deſires of * Peop ple nattied Year of 
for Conkils L. 75 Aler ias and Horatius; the Rome 
Reward of "their ſucceſsful al ie for the Reſto 39 


ration of the Public Tranquility. 

Their whole Conſulate was lar, and the 
'Plebeians obtained from them, What they durſt 
neyer have hoped from their yer „ Tibbuge them 
3 We Ne already ſ&n that the Patritians 

2 tors pretended ps wete not ſubject to 
1 eerees of tlie People in Aſſemblies convHened 
by Tribes. The Peo ple, on the contrary, main- 
We that the See of the State ing &- 
Far ally in the Facts Au © of tle Rina 
pople, all the Citizens of 11 Raik whatſbe- 

er ought to be ſubſect to it, ſince they had a 
Kr to give beit Vote in 1 each in b Tribe. 

is. Diſpute was. often renewed between the two 
Orders of the Republic. The twWo Conſuls tak- 
ng advantage of the abſolute Authority they hal 
N the dvernment, flo this Important Affair 
decided in the People's favour, and by x Decree 
Pass d in the Comitia "of Centiities, it was decla- 
dec, That all Detyits A in the Comitia by Tribes 
755 #'d bave the force of Laws with relation to 'all 

e Citizens. 

The Liz Viliria touching Appeals to the Aſ- 
2 of the People was confirmed a- new, and 

en Wen with another, making it unlawful 
7 any Magiſtracy for the future, ftom 
hoſe Tadgmes an Appeal ſnou'd not ſye to 
embly he Cats added to this Law a 

lation importing, that the Senarusronſulte, 
Vieh were often ſuppfeſs'd or alter'd'by the Con- 
:\als, ſhou'd fot the füture be ranſmirted to the 
diles,, and preſerved in the Temple of Ceres. 
oſt of the genate "ſubſcribed to theſe various 

Regain not without Repugnan 85 They faw 
Wi grief that ty] Puritians ind Obnſuls, 5 
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______ "Pidbtjan than the Tribunes themſelves, under pre- 
_ .. - Tenceoof ſecuring their Liberty, were abſol 
a οα raining the 3 | of: the- Senate. Bux C 
mor equitable and leſs ambitious part of that Hop- 
dy, grown wiſer by the Tyr Al-⸗ Conduct of 
the Decemvirs, choſe rather to give the Guardiati- 
ſhip.of the Public Liberty to the People, than to 
intruſt it to the Men of Power Who l 
credit might have an opportunity of king a 
wrong uſe 1 ee ORE x 254 
T The Republic by theſe ſeveral Regulations, and 
the Re-eſtabliſhment of her old Magiſtrates, hav- 
ing reſumed -her ancient Form of Government, 
there was now nothing left of the Decemvirate 
but the Perſons of the Decemvirs. We 1995852 
ready ſeen how odious they were to the Mult 
tude: Virginius thought this a good time to pro- 
ſecute them; and in quality of Tribune 4 5 
People, he brought an Impeachment againſt A 
hg and declared himſelf his Actin. Appihs 
came before the Aſſembly habited in Black, ſuit- 
ahle to the preſent condition of his Fortune. The 
People beheld with pleaſure that naughty Decem- 
vir with a dejected Countenance, in the very Tante 
place, where but a few Days before be a . ihe 


= 


urrounded by his Guards, and proudly awing the 
Multitude with the terror of his Lictors armen 

with their Axes. , b 499 ie 

Liv. I. 3. Virginius 22175505 his Speech to me Anibty, 
B51: Taccuſe, faid he, O Romans, a Man who made 
'* © himſelf the Tyrant of his Country; who obll- 

8 ged you to have recourſe to Arms to defend your 
Liberty; who to fatisfic his infamous Luſt,” Was 

not aſhamed to tear a Roman Maid of free con- 
dition out of her Father's Arms, to deliver her 

© over to the. vile, Miniſter of his Pleaſures, and 

© who by a Sentence no leſs Unjuſt than Cruel, 
reduced a Father to the erte of Stabbing 

© his own Daughter to ſave her Honour.“ Then 

f e turning 
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turning to Appius, ahe told him, that without ex- 
patiating upon a relation of all his Crimes, the 
very leaſt of which deſerved the Sn Puniſh- 
acnts, he only demanded what he had to ſay for 
the Sentence he gave againſt Virginia Why, 
© ſaid he, did you refuſe a Woman of free condi- 
© tion, her Liberty proviſionally, while it was 
© yet in diſpute? If you cannot anſwer me, I 
, ordain that you be immediately carried to Pri- 
on. 1 
Appius tepreſented, that a Perſon accuſed had ne- 
ver been denied the Delays neceſſary to provide 
for his Defence; that it was a thing unheard of 
in the Republic, that any Citizen ou be im- 
riſoned before he had been heard in a full Aſſem- 
ly and that it the Tribune, contrary to all Laws, 
pretended to arreſt him, he appealed from him to 
the People: and that their Conduct towards him 
wou'd ſhew Poſterity, wherher rhe Appeals about 
which the People ſeemed ſo jealous, were not 
| only the appearance of a Privilege, ſubject to the 
= + rag and Brigues of the Tribunes, or whether 
HF they were to be looked upon as the unſhakable 
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| Ide of Liberty. | 
| Moſt unprejudiced Men thought this Demand 
| 


bur reaſonable : But Virginius maintained that An. 
985 was the only Perſon who ought not to enjoy 
the benefit of the Laws, which he himſelf had 
violated in his Decemvirate. He accuſed him, that 
c without regard to the Privileges of Roman Citi- 
| zens, he had put many of them to Death; that 
he had impriſoned others; that he had even built 
| new Priſons, which he uſed, with a barbarous I- 
| rony, to call the Houſes and Abodes of the Roman 
People. Thus, ſaid Virginius, tho' you appeal 
| © a hundred times gver to the People, I order 
*.that you be arreſted, for fear ſo many heinous 
| Crimes ſhou'd eſcape the Juſtice of the Laws. 
x Accordingly he was * Priſon, and the Tri- 
4 
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againſt the Decemvirs, and who had, particularly 
AGereſted the Pride and Inſolence ot his Nepbe w, 


ran however to his Aid as ſoon as ever het heard of 
his Diſgrace. We have already faid; that te a- 
void being an Eye- Witneſs of the Tyrannical Go- 


- vernment of the Decemvirs, and of the Miſeries 


of Rome, he had retired to Regillus, the ancient 
Country of his Anceſtors. He was no ſooner come 


to Rome, but he appeared in the Forum in a habit 
of Mourning, and made ſtrong Solicitations for 


his Nephew's Liberty. His Friends and Relations 
joined with him in it, and reminded the People, 
that it wou'd be a ſhame to themſelves in future 
Ages, that the Man who had invented their Laws 
and compoſed the Roman Juriſprudence, had been 
buried in a Dungeon with Villains and Robbers. 
Claudius beſought every Mar: particularly not; to 
fix ſuch a Shame upon the Family of the Clau- 
dians; but rather to grant one ſingle Man to. fo 
many illuſtrious Citizens of the ſame; Name and 
Blood who begg'd him, than to refuſe almoſt the 
whole Senate, for the ſole ſake of Virginius. He 


fnaid, that the People having fortunately recoyered 


their Liberty by their Courage, there wanted no- 
thing now to the Happineſs of the Republic, but 
an Union among the ſeveral Orders of the State, 
which wou'd be beſt reſtored by Clemency, and 
by forgiving Appius, for the ſakes of rhoſe who 
begs! his Pardon. | r 
ionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us, that the Tri- 
bunes fearing Appius wou'd eſcape them by the 
Intereſt of his Family, cauſed him to be ſtrangled 
in Priſon, and then gave out, that that famous 
Criminal deſpairing of Mercy, had killed himſelf 


before the Day appointed for his Tryal. Li, 


| without mentioning-a Word of the Tribunes, 


barely 
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bhrely Telares that Appius, to avoid the Infamy of 
a Public Puniſhment, put an end to his ow! Lire 
um Ptiſotl Be ir as it will, 5%. Oppins, his Col- 
league; had" che lame Fate. Vumitorius, another 
:"PFribune of the People, and Virginia's Uncle, pro- 
ſecuted him as the Accomplice and Affiltant of 
* Hips , Beſides: this Article, a Veteran Soldier 
*60thplained that without the leaft cauſe, he had 
ordered his Back to be torn with W hips by his 
*"Sartelifes. That Decemvir was condemn'd by the 
unanimous Suffrages of the People; he was thrown 
into Priſon, and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us 
he was there executed the very ſame Day. The 
other eight Decemvirs ſought their Preſervation 
in Flight, and baniſhed themſelves. Their Ef- 
fects were confiſcated and fold publicly, and the 
- "Produce carried by the Quæſtors into the Public 
"Treaſury. Marcus Claudius, the Inſtrument that 
Appius made uſe of to get Virginia into his Power, 
was condemned to Death. But he had Friends 
© who prevailed with Virginius to be contented with 
his Exile. | | | 
This Revenge was taken forthe innocent Blood 
of the unfortunate Virginia, whoſe Death, like 
that of Lucretia, procured the Roman People their 
Liberty a ſecond time. | 
Tho' the Puniſhment ' of the Decemvirs was 
owned to be juſt; yet the Senate cou'd not help 
being under ſome Conſternation at the Death and 
Exile of the chief Men of their Body. They 
were eſpecially diſpleaſed with the two Conſuls, 
who had given them up to Virginius's Reſentment, 
without ſhewing the leaſt Inclination to ſoften 
the People in their behalf. Neither was it poſſi- 
dle to foreſee what Bounds the Tribunes, who 
were fo cloſely united with the two Conſuls, 
| Wor'd pur to their Revenge: They ſeemed to be 
fo many new Decemvirs, that had a Deſign to 
bring in the like Tyranny again. Duillius, who 
h 0 ä was 


*- 


i one of chat College, but — n - if | 
pelled the Fears of the Senate. * 1 oy 


he, in a all Aſtembly, eno 
* * for che Satisſaction o 22 — 5 Aandfibe Reſto: 
ration of dur Liberty. 1 1 N 
jng the reſt of the Vear an more Heople 
© brought to Juſtice, or throwft into Priſons, ft 
© this fair” 'Þh is. word I forbid; ſa 
the Mouth of a — put a Stop to the Pto- 
Views, of his 3 and 8 their 
iolence. 
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The two Conſuls, Valerius and Horatius, obtain 
from the 5 
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eople the Honour of the Triumph which 
the Senate had refuſed them. The Tribunes form 
a Deſign of making themſelves perpetual. One of 
them hinders the Ben or of it. Two Patrici- 

ans are now firſs ſeen among the Tribunes. The 
Aqui and Volſci, taking advantage of the Divi- 
fions that rage in Rome, plunder the Country to 
the very Gates of that City. They are routed and 
(ut fo pieces by the Conſuls Quintius and Agrippa. 
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Mili itary Tribanes. Cenſors. Sp. Melius aſpires 
to the, Sovereign Power. In a” public Dearth be 
wins the meaner ſort of People by fre 9 oe | 
of Corn, and ſome of their Tribune 
He cauſes a great 7 uantity of Arms it 5 brougt | 
into his Houſe by Night.” His Deſigus arg" 
out. Refuſing to appear before the Dittator vin- 
tius, he is run thro; with a Sword by Ahala Ge- 
| neral of the Horſe," in the midſt of a Band of bis 
| Adhberents, whom he was ſtirring up to a Revolt. 
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Mamercus Amilius being Dictator, propoſes" a 
it La for, reſtraining the Office of Cenſor to one 
| . Year and a half. C. Furius and M. k 


the Cenſors for that Tear, revenge themſelves up 
the Dictator by tryi . a bononr him.” The 


pls take bis part. e Conſuls, T. e 
I C. Julius Mento, are beaten by the Aqui and 
Volſci. The. Senate applies, to the Tribunes of the- 
- People "to get them to cauſe a Dictator to be 
named. C. Sempronius Atratinus brings the 
whole Roman Army in danger of being cut to pie- 
ces. An Officer of Horſe named Tempanius ſuc- 
cours the Conſul in time, ana prepents the Defeat. 
Tempanius, at his return ro Rome, it raiſed to 
dhe Tribuneſbip. He publickly undertakes the De- 
fence of Sempronius, and prevails upon bis Accu- 
ſer to deſiſt fram the Proſecution he had begun a- 
gainſt bim. Nevertheleſs, ſhortly afterwards that 
Conſular is condemned to a heavy Fine thro' the 
Cabals af ſome Tribunes of the People, exaſpera- 
ted, tbat in the Election for Qubſtars, whoſe 
Number was encreaſed, the Patricians had been 
preferred to the Plebeians. The Aqui ſurprixe 
the Town of Vola. Poſthumius is employed to 
drive them out of it again. He breaks bis word 
with his Soldiers, to whom be had promiſed the 
Plurder of the Town as ſoon as it ſbou d be taken. 
To make them amends, a Tribune of the People de- 
mando, that 4 Colony Ae be ſeltled at Vola, 


compoſed 


| 
* 
| 
{ 
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canmpoſed, f tboſe very People that had eo to 
tale the, Town... A haughty Saying of Poſthumi- 
n et, killed by bis own Soldiers. Plebeian 
ueſtors. The Senate make a Decree that the 
diery, who, till then had ſerved at their own 


£xpence, ſhou'd for the future be maintained by the 


Republic; and that, in order to defray this Charge, 
an Inpoſition ſbou d be laid, from which no Body 
ou d be excuſed. This Senatusconſultum is ra- 
_ tified by a Plebiſcitum, notwithſtanding all the 

Complaints and Proteſtations of the Tribunes. 


E two Conſuls prepared to march 
ASS, againſt the Sabines, the Aqui, and 


=_ 7 the Yol/cz. But before they depart- 


„ cd from Rome, they publickly ex- 
I = poſed the laſt Laws of the Decem- 
„ virs engraved upon Tables of Braſs. 
„ +... They then pur themſelves each at 
the Head of his Army. Both obtained compleat 
Victories over the Enemy. At their return they 
demanded to have ſolemn Thanks paid to the 
Gods, and then to be received at Rome in Tri- 
umph. But moſt of the Senators, who cou'd 
not forgive them the Partiality they had ſhewn 
to the People, took a ſecret delight in refuſing 
them an Honour which till then had always de- 


pended entirely upon the Senate. C. Claudius up- G H. (1 


raided them with being Accomplices in the Death gn. I 1. 


of his Nephew Appius, whom the Tribunes had 
ſtrangled in Priſon before he was ſo much as heard 
in his Defence. Did you not ſolemnly promiſe 
us, {aid he to them, that the Abdication of the 
© Decemvirs ſhou'd be follow'd by a general Par- 
don? And yet no ſooner had we obliged thole 
* Magiſtrates to depoſe themſelves, but ſome were 


_ ©. Murdered, and others conſtrained to Baniſh 


themſelves from their Country to ſave their 
Lives. Appius, the Head of the Claudian Fa- 
| | 14 | 6 mily, 


* 
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© mily, the chief of the Decemvirs, was ſtrang- 
ecded in Priſon, without the leaſt form of Juſtice, 
© andywithour-ſo' much as being heard in the As- 
ſembly of the People; for fear chat generous 
People, moved with the Tears and with the 
Deſolation of a Family that has deſerved ſo well 
of the Republic, ſhou him a Diſcharge. 
And our Conſuls, the Heads and Protectors of 
the Senate, they who ought to expoſe their 
very Lives for the Preſervation of its Dignity, 
have baſely connived at the Murder of the 
a 1 Appius, and proſecuted no body 
© for it. : 4 735 © $0 
The Senate, exaſperated againſt the Conſuls by 
the diſcourſe 'of C. Claudius, declared them un- 
worthy of the Honours of Triumph, and they 
were given to underſtand that it was enough 
were not puniſhed for their Criminal Intelligent 
with Appius's Murderers. Valerius and Horatius, 
provoked at ſo ignominious a Refuſal, -carried 
their Complaints before the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple, and the Tribune 7cilius there demanded the 
Triumph in their behalf. Many Senators went 
to the Forum to prevent the effects of this Cabal, 
and C. Claudius was one of them. Tho' he had 
always been averſe to the Government of the De- 
cemvirs, yet he cou'd never pardon the two Con- 
ſuls for having delivered up his Nephew to the 
fury of the Tribunes. He told the People, with 
great Courage and Boldneſs, that it was never 
known they ſhou'd take Cognizance or decide a- 
bout the Honours of Triumph; that it was a Pre- 
rogative which belong'd entirely to the Senate, 
and that the Republic wou'd never be free and 
quiet any longer than while one Order of the State 
2 to incroach upon the Rights and Privi- 
leges of the other. £26 e 0. 
But notwithſtanding the Juſtice of theſe Re- 
monſtrances, the People decreed the Triumph to 
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the Conſuls: A new Enterprize of the Tribunes 
upon the Senate's Agthority. They did not ſtop 
bert. Thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, who by their 
oed-underftanding with the two Canſuls had an 
1 in the Commonwealth, reſolved 
a themſelves to make their Government pe 
petual, and to continue the two Conſuls in Fele 
Pod Another Conſpiracy againſt the Public Li- 
-berry, lixtle different from that of the Decemvirs. 
* e their Ambition with the pretence 
-of the Neceſſity there was of keeping in the fame 
Magiſtrates, at a time when the new Laws were 
not yet folidly eſtabliſhed. But to remove the 
Buſpicion that Their aim was to make themſelves 


ſole Maſters of the Government, they inſinuated 


to the People, that they wou'd alſo have them 
continue Akne and Horatius in the Conſulate. 
ot ire ee for the Republic, there happen- 
ed to be a Tribune of fo much Moderation and 
{Ability as to bring this ambitious Project to no- 
thing. It was the fame Duillius that had lately 
by bis Authority put a ſtop to the Profecution of 
his Colleagues againſt the Adherents of the Decem- 
vits. He was to preſide in the Aſſembly to be 
held for the Election of new PFribunes. He re- 
prelerited to the two Confuls that the People's Li- 
berty was gone, if the Dignities of the Republic 
were truſted above a Year in the fame Hands. 
Falerius and Horatius gave him their word, that 
they wou'd never accept of a continuance in the 
Conſulate. Duillius, to make the more ſure of 
them, asked them publickly and in a full Aſſem- 
bly, what Reſolution they wou'd take if the Ko- 
man People, in conſideration of their good Servi- 
ces in the Reſtoration of their Liberty, ſhou'd 
think fit to continue them in their Dignity. Both 
of them declared, that for the Preſervation of the 
fame Liberty they wou d refuſe any Prolongation 


of the Sovereign Power, as being contrary to the 


Laws. 
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Year of Laws. Duillius having got this Declaration from 
Rome them gave them, Praiſes for their Diſintereſtedneſs, | 
305. which were a kind of new tye upon them, andat 

the ſame time ſerved: to prejudice the Prople a- 
ainſt the Deſigus of the other Tribuncs. Some 
ays afterwards the Aſſembly was held for the 
Election of new Conſuls. Sp. Herminius and 77. 
Virginius were raiſed to that Office. They main- 
tained Peace and Union in the Commonwealth, | 
by a prudent Impartiality between the Prople and 
the Senate. They then proceeded to the x rao 
on of the Tribunes.  Duillias, as we have ſaid be- 
fore, preſided in that Aſſembly, and upon this 
occaſion acted in concert with the Senate. By 
means of their Credit and the Union of their Fol- 
lowers, five new Tribunes were immediately cho- 
ſen, in ſpite of the Cabals of the old ones. Theſe 
latter uſed all their Endeavours to fill up at leaſt 
the other five vacant Places. Duillius ſtill oppo- 
ſed it with great reſolution; but as they on their 
fide by their management hindered the new; Can» 
didates from having the neceſſary number of V oi- 
ces, Duillius to put an end to theſe Conteſts re- 
ferred the Choice and Nomination of the other 
five Tribunes, to the five already choſen, accord- 
ing to the direction of the Law, which.cxpreſly 
provided, that if upon a Day of Election the full 
number of Tribunes cou'd not be choſen, thoſe who 
Were elettgd firſk ſhou'd have Power to name their. 
Colleagues. He then diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, de- 
poſed himſelf, and the new Tribunes entered up- 
on the Exerciſe of their Dignity. © . 
Livy Dec, Their firſt Buſineſs was to name their Colleagues, 
1. 3. among whom every Body was ſtrangely ſurpriſed. 
to ſec S. Tarpeius and A. Haterius, both Patricians, 
old Senators, and even Conſulars; which was 
directly contrary tos the Inſtitution of the Tri- 
buneſhip, which admitted none but PJebeians, 
There is no accounting for ſo extraordinary an 
Event 
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| Event; unleſs: we will: look upon thoſe two Pa- 
tricium as Deſerters from their Order, that had got 


themſelves adopted into Plebeian Families to capa- 


citate them to be raiſed to a Magiſtracy which 


had the ſhare. in the Government. But 


this is only n gives us no Au- 
Livy on the contrary inſinuates 
that the fave firſt Tribunes followed the Intenti- 


thority for it. 


ons of the Senate in the choice of their Colleaghes : 
And perhaps Men of their Prudence foreſeeing 
what fatal Conſequenees muſt follow to the Pub- 


lic. Liberty, if the ſame Tribunes were perpetua- 


ted in their Office, privately joined with Duillius 
to get ſome Patricians into the Tribuneſhip, with 
intent to counterbalance the Power of the Ple- 
bei an Tribunes by their Authority, and in the 
Election for the enſuing Year keep them from 
rene wing the Propoſal of continuing the Tribunes 
in their Poſts: which was looked upon as a ſtep to 
Tyranny, and the Deſtruction of the Liberty of 
the Republic. | 
L. Trebonius, one of the Plebeian Tribunes, who 
plainly found that his Predeceſſor Dauillius had 
diſſolved the Aſſembly, and referred to the firſt 
five Tribunes the nomination of their Colleagues, 
only to make way for introducing Patricians into 
that College, made heavy complaints of it to the 
People. He gave himſelf entirely up, during the 


whole Year, to croſs thoſe Patrician Tribunes in 


their Functions, whence he acquired the Sirname 
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of * A/per. And in order to prevent] for the * Sue. 


future, any Tribunes that being gained over by ' 


the Senate might do the like again; he propoſed a 
Law which he got paſſed, and which from his 
Name was called the Lex Trebonia, by which it was 


ordained, that the Magiſtrate: who Tee the Liey l. 3. 


Election of Tribunes to the People 
2 roſecute it in all the following Aſſem- 
blies, till the number of ten Tribunes was com- 


| pleated 


ou'd be ob- © 6s: 


ene food 
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pleated by the Votes of the People. This De 
erte took from the Tribunes that were firſt, cho. 
ſen the Right of naming their Qolleagues them. 
2 5 which the Romans in thoſe Days called 
. Cooptatio. cr 1 © PL IIAELAVY 1 BUY 
Tear of M. Geganius and C. Julius ſucgeeded L. Hermi- 
Rome wigs and T. ¶ irginius in the Conſulate. Livy in- 
39%. forms us, that after the Extinction of the Decem- [* 

vine, and the Death or Expulſion of the Decem- 
virs, the Republic enjoyed a ſecming n = 
and the Union which appeared among the ſeveral Þ} 
Orders of the State kept the Neighbours of Rome FE 
in awe, and hindered them from renewing their 
uſual Ingurſions. But this Calm did not hold! 
long. The People fell again to complaining that] 
the Nobility, and eiae the young Hatrician, 
treated them contemptuouſly; Their Tribunes | 
_ Fired ſome of them before the Aſſembly of the 
People, into which they {trove to bring the Cog- | 
nizance of all Affairs whatſoever. -'The Senate, | 
to maintain their Authority, oppoſed it ſtifly: And 
tho* the wiſer part of that Body did not approve | 
the haughty Behaviour of the young Nobility, 
yet they wou'd not give them up to the Perſecu- Þ 
tion of the Tribunes. This Oppoſition, on ac- | 
count of thꝭ Juriſdiction and Privileges of each 
Order, revived the old Difſentions, which ran 
Tear of very high in the Conſulate of T. Quintius and 
Rome Agrippa Furius. It was till the fame fpring of 
397- Animoſity, which upon every occaſion broke out 
afreſh. Each of thoſe two Orders cou'd not bear 
the Thoughts either of Magiſtrates or Authority | 
in the contrary Party. If the Conſuls were for- 
midable to the People, the Tribunes were odious Bl 
no leſs to the Patricians z and neither of thoſe 
two Bodies thought they cou'd be free till they 

had pull'd down the other. . 

The #9qui and Yol/ti, informed of theſe Do- 
meſtic Contentions, thought it now their. time 
co 
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Book VI. in the Roman Revvpric. 
te begin their old Ravagecs, and took up Arms. 
1 The onfuls on their Hide repared to raiſe 'TOOPS. 
Bit the 2< 4? at the Tnitigation of ſedirious 
* FX Tiibiines; "re ſea to Ti themſelves. The Ene- 
if) tecting with, to Obſtacle; plundered the 
Cböntry, and catrietl their Boldnels ſo far as to 


bear off rhe Cartel” that were grizing near the 


- 


phie Gate. | 1 
The two Confuls, yet more provoked at the 
& People's Diſobedience that the Audacioulnels of 
the Phemy, conventd a general Aſſembly. Daty- 
HY Min Mhiftrious for ſeveral Victories, re- 
ſpected for the Putity of his Manners and the 
= Wiſtom of his;Counſels, and who had been ho- 
= nbtired With t Conſulates, aroſe, and coura- 

gecüliy told börf the Senate and the People, that 


cheir eternal Diſſentions wou'd at length occaſion 


W che'roral Deſtructlon of the Republic. Thar the 


Senate preſuming too much upon their Dignity 


an Wealth wou'd ſet no Bounds to their Autho- 


5 rity, nor the People to an unbtidted Licence, 


; which they cloathed with the name of Liberty; 
and rhat each defended themſelves againſt the In- 


$ ſeries Which . pretended to be done them, on- 


l 8 utrages. One wou'd think, 
= © continned that great Man, that Rome holds with- 
in Fer Walls two different Nations contending 
with each other for the Command. When 


fhall we ſee an end of this Diſcord ? When ſhall 


© we have one Intereſt, and one common Coun- 
try? The Enemies are at our Gates; E/quiliz 
Was upon the very point of being ſurpriſed, 
and no body ſtands up to oppoſe them. From 
the top of our Walls we behold our Country 
© laid waſte, and our Houſes in flames and ſmoak- 
ing all round us: And we fee all this with a 
8 © ſhameful Indifference, nay perhaps with a ſe- 
= cret Pleaſure, when the Miſchief falls! upon 
the contrary Party. What is there in the City 
| ** | ſuffici- 
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1 r ſuſſieient to repair ſuch Loſſes? The Senate in- 

| "5 Jepd fron. an. ew Head Cnaluld, Jad alle riche q 
- © Magiſtrates of the Republic; but thoſe Oonſuls,, 
without Forces and without Authority, groan | 5 
cat the People's Inſenſibility to their Country 

© Glory. That People on their part have Tri. 

© bunes; but can thoſe Tribunes with all their 

© Harangues ever reſtore them what they have 

© loſt? Excinguiſh,5O Romans, theſe: fatal Divi- 

© fions z generouſly break this curſed Inchantment |'# 

_ © which keeps 3 buried in a ſcandalous Inaction. 

Open your Eyes, and conſider the Management 

© of thoſe ambitious Men, who to make them 

© ſelves powerful in their Party, ſtudy nothing 

but how they may foment Divifton in the Com- 

© monwealth. And if you yet can call to mind 

© your ancient Valour, march out of Rome with! 

© your Conſuls, and I devote my Head to themoft | 

'© cruel Puniſhments, if ina few Days we do not- 

© drive away thoſe that plunder our Lands, and 

© remove the War into the very Heart of their 

© Country. . , 439219939410 - Wl 

Dec. 1.1.3, Never, ſays Livy, were the People more plea(- 
c. 69. ed even with the flattering Speeches of à Tri- 
bune, than they were with the ſevere Reproaches | 

of this generous Conſul. The Senate was totich'd | 

with them no leſs; the moſt virtuous Men of | 

that Body confeſſed, that thoſe who had preceded i 

him in that Dignity had either miſuſed. the People, 

to make themſelves agreeable to the Senate, or 

elſe betrayed the Intereſts of their own Body to 

win favour of the People; but that T. Quintiu: 
_— to have nothing at all at Heart but the 

nion of all the Orders, and the Majeſty of the R· 

man Name. 9 7 80 2 

The Conſuls and Tribunes, the Senate and Peo- 

ple concurred unanimouſly in taking Arms. Tbe 
Contention now was, which ſhou'd appear molt 

ready. All the Youth offered themſelves in 

| * crowds 
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= crowds; to be inliſted. The Levies were quick- 

j dy made; each Cohort choſt its Officers, and two 
5 R ee at their Hcad; and all this was 


4 Aoge witl to much Diligence and Expedition, that 


n | 1 phat vs Day the Enfigns were taken out of the 


way., The Conſuls next Day met and ſurprized 


1 
1 
e / 


we the Enemy: The Fight however proved to be 
vi- body; the gui and Volſci fought with great 
ent! Valour; the leſt Wing of the Romans gave ground. 
on. Furius Agrippa, who led that Body, finding the 
ent! bat of his Soldiers began to cool, ſnatched an 
m ·¶ Enſign from an Officer chat bore it, and threw it 
ing! into the middle of a Cohort of the Enemies. The 

- | - Romans flew to recover it, and with the ſhock 
ind put the Enemy into diſorder, and gave the firſt 
ith turn to the Battel. Oxintius had been no leſs ſuc- 


A ceſsful than his Colleague. © The Ægui and Volſci, 
beaten on both ſides, retired into their Camp. 
The Conſuls inveſted it, and forced it Sword in 
hand. A great number of Aqui and Volſci were 
cut to pieces; the reſt fled. The Romans, now 


let ſole Maſters of the Camp, found a great Boo- 


ty ia it, and then returned ro Rome laden with 
the Enemy's Spoils, and with thoſe which they 
had got in the Territory of Rome. 

A Victory ſo ſudden made the People ſenſible 
of their own Strength, and the need which the 
Senate had of them: This made their Ambition 


ö 


and their Pretenſions greater than ever. They 
grew every Day more untractable and more en- 
terprizing. Thoſe who had acquired Wealth, or 
diſti wh themſelves by their Valour, demand- 

ed to have the Law fo injurious to the People for 

prohibiting all Inter-marriage between them and 

. Patrician: Families aboliſhed, as a Remnant of the 
Tyranny of the Decemvirs. The Tribunes, ever 
turbulent, revived the Affair of the Partition of 
dhe Lands; others publicly ayerred, that Jos 
aws 


caſury and the Army marched ten miles on their 
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Laws had been cftabliſhed —.— to all the Citi- 
es ought alſo to be common to 

any 


zens, the Digniti 
—_— — — y of the Heads of the Peor 


already {or their Eyes upon the Conſulſhip it felf, 
which till then had been reſerved to the firſt Or- 
der. Nine of the Tribunes propoſed in a full Aſ- 
ſembly, that « ne Law ſhou'd be made to adtair 
Plebeians into the Conſulſhip for the future. C. 


Canulelus it the fame time demanded, that by 2 


Deeree of the People the Law in the twelvt Ta- 
bles ſhou'd be revoked; which forbad the Patri. 
cians from intermarrying with Piebeian Families. 
M. Cenarius and Gains Curtius, who were Confals 


that Year, tried to keep off theſe new Propofals, 


_ © Country's 


under pretenee they had received Advice, that the 
HElui and Volſti were preparing to renew the 
War. Theſe foreign Wars were the Senate's u- 
ſual Expedients; and they hardly ever had Peace 


with their own Citizens, but when they had them 


our of Rome, and were fighting with the Ene- 
mies of their Country. The two Conſuls, in this 
view, order Levies to-be made, and proclaim that 
every Man be ready with his Arms. But Canu- 
teins plainly ſaw the Artifice. © Whether the 
© News of this War be true, ſaid he, directing 
© his Speech to the Conſuls, or whether it be on- 
© ly a falſe Rumout ſpread abroad for nothing but 
© a Colour to draw the People out of the City : 
I deelare, as Tribune, that this People, who 
© have already ſo often ſpilt their Blood in our 
auſe, is again ready to follow their 
© Coniſuls and their Generals, if they are reſtored 


© to their Liberty, and ro that natural Right of 


© being allowed to unite themſelves with you by 
© mutual Alliances; and if the hope of Honours, 
© and the entrance into the chief Dignities be o- 
c 1 to all the Citizens of Merit. 
© Bit if you perſiſt in your Reſolution of main- 
© taining the Law of the Decemyirs ER 

. o r- 


. 


© you do now] order your Tribunal, if you think 
© fir, to be brought into the Forum in order to 
© make Leviesz I declare that this People whom 
© your ſo-much deſpiſe, and to whom yeu are ne- 
vertheleſs obliged- for all Victories, ſhall 
g never more inliſt on martin — a Man ſhalt 
appear to take Arms, and you never more 
find a Pibeian that will e bis Life for im» 
* perions Maſters, who are glad to aſſociate us 
wich themſelves in the dangers of War, but 
Who in Pesee think to exclude us from the Ne- 
Wards due to Valour; and from the ſweereſk 
Fruits of Victor 
The Conſuls were the more alarmed at the Tri- 
bune's Boldnefs, beeauſe they durſt not call the 
Senate, in which the People had their: declared 
omni, who gave jt ibune —— of 
every thing that paſt, So that thofe rwa Magi- 
ſtrates - were 5 to hold —— 
with the Senators of their Party. They repre- 
ſented, chat it was impoſſible to bear any longer 
with the Enterpriſes of the Fribunes, and that 
they muſt reſolve either to fuppreſs the Senate or 
bwolich that popular Magiftracy,” the Source of ex 
rernal Contentions bet Veen the Senate and the 
* = Z P cople. 
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.C — I propoſe that inſtead of Conſuls, we e- 
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People. C. Claudius the Decemvir's Uncle, who 
had received from his Anceſtors, as it were by 
Succeſſion, an hereditary Hatred to the Faction 
of the People, ſpoke firſt, and gave it as his O- 
pinion, that they ſhou'd rather have recourſe even 
to Arms, than yield the Dignity of the Conſul- 
ſhip to the People, and that without Diſtinction 
either of private Men or Magiſtrates, they ought 
to treat as Public Enemies all that ſhou'd go a- 
bout to change the Form of the Government. 
But T. Quintius, who was more moderate, and 
who apprehended theſe Conteſts might be inflam- 
ed into a Civil War, remonſtrated, that there 
were among the Plebeians a great many Officers 
of extraordinary Merit, who had acquired great 
Glory in the Wars. That it was but reaſonable 
to do ſomething for ſo generous a People, and 
that it was indeed but common Prudence in the 
Senate to give up part of its Prerogatives to ſave 
tba fon el ee {ik thr or 1 - MB 
The Majority of the; Aſſembly declared them- | 
ſelves of his Opinion. C. Claudius riſing up a- 
gain: I yield, ſaid he, to Plurality of Voices; 
© but fince you think it proper to admit Plebeians 
into the Government, let us endeavour to ſatis- 
© fie this reſtleſs People, without however deba- 
© ſing the Majeſty of the Conſulſhip. And in 
order to reconcile two things that * ſo op- 
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| 
mm Weng number of gn Tribune 2s | 
x be agreed upon, to be choſen equally out 
3 of the Senate 2 People, who all 2 in- b 
© veſted with the Conſular Power. The People 
© by this means will be ſatisfied; and the Conſu - 
c late in more fayourable times may reſume its 1 
c ancient Splendour and Majeſty. Great Praiſes P. 
were given to Claudius, and all joined in the Pro- lee 
poſal. Then that ancient Senator addreſſing his “ 
Speech to M. Genutins, firſt Conſul: In order J 10 a 
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co ſucceed in this Re ſaid he, convene the 
= © Senate, ſend for the Tribunes of the People; 
b and when the Aſſembly is form'd, declare that 
you invite all who love their Country to ſpeak 
s their Minds freely with relation to the new 
= © Laws which the People demands. Then gather 
IX © the Opinions; and inſtead of beginning with 
= © 7. Quintius, my elf, or the moſt ancient Sena- 
tors, according to cuſtom, grant that Honour 
= © to Valerius and Horatius, as you have a right to 
do as Conſul: And by that means we ſhall learn 
the Sentiments of thoſe Favourers of the Peo- 
ple, who have ſold their Faith to the Tribunes. 
= * 1 will ſtand up and anſwer what they ſay, 
which I will do without {paring them, and 
with all my Might oppoſe the Abolition of the 
Law of Marriages and the Election of a Pl/e- 
beian to be Conſul. Then ask the Opinion of 
your Brother, T. Genutius, and let that wiſe Se- 
nator, under pretence of trying to reconeile the 
different Intereſts of the People, and the Senate, 
propoſe as of his own Motion to ſuſpend the 
1 lection of Conſuls, and in their ſtead to cre- 
ate Military Tribunes, and let him include in 
his advice the Abolition ot the Law relating to 
Marriages. I will oppoſe this as much as the 
other, but you and your Colleague, and all You 
the chief of the Senate, out of ſeeming Favour 
to the People, | ſhall declare for the advice of 
your Brother. The People ſhall be obliged to 
Foun Family for this Conceſſion, and the Tri- 
unes will infallibly join in with you, if for no- 
thing but to triumph over my Oppoſition. 


1 


ut 


Ppon the part he ſhou'd act; the Conſuls aſſem · 
led the Senate, and deſired Canuleius and the o- 
er Tribunes to be at it. The Aſſembly being 
rmed, Canulezus, inſtead of laying forth the ju- 
ice and. Uſcfulneſs - the Laws he. propoſed, 
4 2 rau 
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ra wholly inte bitter Complaints againſt the two 
Conſuls, tor holding ſeeret Councils, in prejudice 
of che People's Inteteſts, without calling to them 
the beſt Men in the Senate, and eſpecially Fale- 
rius and Horatius who had done ſo great a Ser- 
vice to the Republic in the Abolition of the De- 
cemvirate, which ought to be look'd upon as their 


The Conſul Genutius replicd, that they had aſ- 
ſembled ſome ancient Senators, only to conſult 
with them, whether it wau'd be beſt to convene 
the Senate inſtantly about the new Laws, or to 
defer it till the end of the Campaign. Thar if 
they did not ſummon, / alerias and Horatius with 
the oldeſt Senators to that Council, it was only 
to avoid making the People ſuſpect they had 
changed their Party. And to convince you, ad- 
+ ded Genutizs,: that my Colleague and I bebave 


_ © gur ſelves in this affair without the leaſt parti- 


© ality; we ſhall only give you this one proof of 
© it, namely, that tho the firſt Opinions are uſu- 
< ally of very great Weight, and it has been the 
© Cuſtom for the Conſuls to ask that of the oldeſt 
Senators firſt, yet as you do not believe them 


d to be friends tothe People, we will now change 


that Method, and begin, with Valerius and Ho- 
*, ratius,* Then addsefling himſelf to Fulerius he 
invited] him to declare his Opinion. 

Valerius firſt dwelt à great while upon his own 
Services to the People, and thoſe of his Family. 
He added, that he thaugbt no State cou'd be cal- 
led Free wn Citizens did not all live in a perfect 
Equality. He conoluded with giving it as his O- 


- pinion, that the Piebeians ought to be excluded 


from the Conſulate no longer; but at the ſame 
time he exhorted the Tribunes of the People to 
deſiſt from the Oppoſition they had form' d againſt 
thei levy. of Troops, which the Conſuh wanted 
ts. make, provided thoſe Magiſtrates wou' d en- 
L'>1 N gage 
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to proceed to the Publication of the Laws 


at the end of the Campaign.  Horatins, whoſe 
Opinion was asked next, ſpoke much to the ſame 
purpoſe: And he too deelared for marching firſt 
againſt tho Enemy; but that after the War ſhou'd 
be happily concluded, the Conſuls, the firſt thin 

they did, ſhou'd bring into rhe Aſſembly of th 

People the Seuatuscosſultum, for empowering them 
to deliberate an Affair of that great Importance: 


This Advice raifed great Murmurs in the Aſſem- 


The Senators, who cou'd not agree to ad- 
mit Pleboians into the Cohſulate; thought wy 


. ſhov'd pain a great pbint, if they cou'd put o 


the Deliberation. Thoſe on the contriry who fa- 
vouted the People, cou'd not bear this delay, and 
maintained, that the Senalustonſultum dgught at 
leaſt to bo ſigned before they ſepatated. | 
The Conſuls then ask'd the Opinion of C. Clau- 
dins, who as they had before agreed, ſpoke with 
great. Courage and Sttengthrragainft theſe new 
Pretenſions of the People, He recalled the Me- 
moty of all the various Attempts they had made 
upon the Senate's Authority, ever ſince their Ne- 
treat upon the Mons Sacer. That teſtleſs and in- 
5 conſtant People, ſaid he, wou'd needs have 


their particular Magiſtratès; and for the {ſake of 
Peace we granted t 


m Tribunes. They then 
© required Decethvirs; and we” conſented alſo to 
* their Creation. They ſoon grew difguſted with 
© thoſe Magiſtrates, and out of regard to them 
© we ſubſcribed to their depoſit; Nay we did 
more; for the fake of Peace we connived at the 
© violent Deaths of ſome of them, and the Ba- 
niſhment of others. Laftly, in cheſe our Days 
we have ſeen two of our Conſult, more popu- 
5 lar than the very Tribanes themſelves, ſacrifice 


the Interefts of their own Order to the Peo- 
* ples Ambition. From Sovereign Magiſtrates 
that we were before, from has ing none but the 

| rs | Gods 
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© Gods and our Conſuls above us, we have been 
© made ſubject: to the Tyranny: of the 'Fribunes. 
Our Councils, our Deliberations, nay even our 
Lives and our private Eſtates depend upon their 


„Will; and thoſe Plebeian Magittrates-diſpoſe of | 


© them as they think fit in thoſe tumultuous Aſ- 
6 ſemblies where Paſſion and Fury have a greater 
© ſway than Reaſon and Juſtice. Nor do they 
© ſtop here; C. Canuleius is now for uniting, by 
6 a ſhameful mixture, the illuſtrious Blood of the 
5 Nobility with that of the Plebeians. If he 
© brings this about, thoſe who are born of Mar- 
5 riages ſo contrary to our Laws, always in diſ- 
6 pute with themſelves, will . know from 
s what Families they deſcend, what Sacrifices 
6 they ought to join in, and whether they are of 
© the Body of the People or Patricians. And as 
6 if it was not enough to confound all diſtinction 
of Birth, and to break thro' all Rights both 
Divine and Humane, the Colleagues of Ca- 
6 nuleius, the Tribunes, thoſe Diſturbers of the 


public Quiet, have the Boldneſs to lift their 


© Eyes to the very Conſulſhip it ſelf. We are 
© now juſt on the point of ſeeing that great Dig- 
© nity fall a Prey to the Canuleii and the 7cilii. 
© Burt let thoſe new Men be aſſured, added Clau- 
© Jius, that the Gods, Protectors of this Empire, 
vill never ſuffer it; and that we our ſelves will 
5 rather die a thouſand Deaths, - than bear ſo 
great an Infamy. | PE 
Canuleius, naturally impatient, interrupted him, 
and asked him abruptly, wherein the Gods wou'd 
be offended, if Plebeiaus, poſſeſſed of all the 
Qualifications neceſſary for Government, were 
choſen Conſuls. Can you then be to learn, re- 
© plied Claudius, that the Plebeians have no Aul- 
F pices, and cannot take them? Do you not know 
6 that this was one of the Reaſons which induced 
the Decemvirs to forbid all unequal Alliances by 
| l the 
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© the Laws of the Twelve Tables, that the Auſ- 
© pices might be taken only by Patricians, whoſe. 
C: Birth ſhou'd be pure — without mixture; ſo 
© that the Prieſthood and the Conſulſhip are e- 
c qually reſtrained to that Order? e </n 
This Answer was ſolid, and built upon the ori- 
inal Eſtabliſhment of their Religion and Laws. 
ut it only ſerved to exaſperate the People againſt 
Claudius; as if that Senator by ſuch Reaſons 
meant to reproach them, that they were not ac- 
ceptable to the Gods, and were unworthy, thro! 
the Baſeneſs of their Birth, to be initiated into 
their Myſteries. - TY OT 
The Conſuls, to prevent the Bitterneſs which 
began to ſpread thro' the Minds of the Aſſembly, 
asked the Opinion of T. Genutius, the Brother of 
one of thoſe Magiſtrates. That Senator declared, 
that he with the greateſt Concern beheld the 
Commonwealth afflicted with two Scourges at 
the ſame time enough to deſtroy it utterly z name- 
ly, a War abroad, and domeſtic Feuds within the 
Nate: That each of thoſe Evils called for a ſpeedy 
Remedy, but that it was ſo much the more diffi- 
cult to find it, as the People's Diſcontent kept up 
the Enemy's Confidence. Nevertheleſs, that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to reſolve upon ſomething, 
and to chuſe whether to bear the Inſults of the 
Equi and Volſci, or if they wou'd march into 
the Field to grant ſome ſatisfaction to the People. 
That his Advice was, rather to yield up ſome 
part of the Prerogatives of the Nobility in their 
favour, than to abandon the Territory of Rome, 
to be — by Strangers. And he concluded, 
according to his private agreement with the Con- 
ſuls and Claudius, that the Law forbidding Alli- 
ances between Patrician and Plebeian Families 
ought to be aboliſhed, as being contrary to the 
Union which ought to be maintained between 
the Citizens of the ſame Republic. He added, 
2 4 that 
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that if che ancient Senators were ſo averſe to the 
ts of | ſeeing the Conſular Digtuity in the 
Hands of Pileiam, a medium might- be found 
which perhaps might ſatisfy both Parties. Thar 
the way wou'd be do ſuſpend for a time the Hlecti- 
on and Title of chat Dignity, and to ereatr in 

the room of Conſuls ſix military Tribunes, who 
ſhou'd have the ſame Functions and the ſame Au- 
thority, and that the thret firſt ſhou'd al ways be 
Pairicians, and the other three might be Plebeians, 
That the Year following the Senate and People 
might decide by plurality of Voices in a general 
Aſſembly, what Magiſtrates they wou'd be go- 


Livy1.4. Verned by, and whether they wou'd have Conſuls 
D. H. . 1. again as of old, or continue to elect military Tri- 
Zonaras. hunes: which for the future ſhou'd be done in all 


the Comitia. 707! | 
This Propoſal was approved by plurality of 


| Voices, in ſpite of the feeming oppoſition of 


Claudius. T. Genntius had the Praiſes both of the 
Senate and the People for this happy thought ; 
the Senators were glad to have excluded the Ple- 
beians from a Dignity which they hoped to ſet up 
aa with all its Prerogatives in more favourable 


Times; and the People, without diſturbing them- 


ſelyes about an empty Name, cou'd not contain 
their Joy at ſeeing themſelves at length admitted 
into the Government of the Commonwealth un- 
der any Title whatſoever. Moſt of them cried 
they would now no longer refuſe to march againſt 
the Enemy; that they wou'd willingly expoſe 
themſelves to the Danger, ſince they were to have 
a ſhare in the Re ward. 

Some days afterwards an Aſſembly was held for 
the Election of theſe new Magiſtrates. Some 
former Tribunes of the People, and the chief 
Plebeians, hoping to carry thoſe Dignities, ap- 
peared in the Forum cloathed in white, to be the 


more remarkable; but the People, fatisfied with 
| having 
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= 


having obtained a Right to ſet up in thoſe Electi- 
ons, gave all their Votes to Patricians. Nay, 
and but three Military Tribunes were choſen, and 
the majority of Voices fell 4 A. Sempronius 
AMtrati L. Attilius, and T. Cecilius 
all three Patricians, and eminent for their Valour 
and Capacity in the Art of War. | 

But rhele three Magiſtrates were obtiged to de- 
pole themſelves three Months after their Election, 
upon account that C, Curtius, who preſided in it, 

ve notice that the Ceremonies of the Auſpices, 
which always uſed to precede the Eleftions for 
Curule Magiſtracies, had not been exactly ob- 
ſerved. The Romans were very ſcrupulous in the 
leaſt Circumſtances that concerned their Religion; 
but perhaps the Patricians created this doubt onl 
in order to reſtore the Conlular Office. And 
accordingly, the military Tribunes had no ſooner 


or Clælius, Year of 


abdicated their new Dignity, but an Inter-rex T. Quinti- 


was named, that the Commonwealth might not 
remain without a Head or Governor. But as 
he held the Government only in Truſt, 'and in 
order to transfer the. Authority to Annual Magi- 
ſtrates, the main Queſtion was whether thoſe 
Magiſtrates ſhou'd. be Conſuls or military Tri- 
bunes; the moſt, ancient Senators failed not to 
declare for the Conſulſhip; the People on the 
contrary ſeemed inclined to military Tribunes. But 
a Jenlouha arifing among the Candidates of this 
laſt Order, thoſe whoſe 15. was not ſtrong e- 
nough to raiſe them to that Poſt, choſe rather to 
have the Conſulſhip reſtored, than to ſee their 
Rivals inveſted with a Dignity which they them- 
ſelves, cou'd not obtain; and thus by the joint 
conſent of the Senate and People, the Inter-rex 
Ae Conſuls, and named to fill that Poſt 
the 


remaining part of the Year, L. Papirius Mu- Year of 


gillanus, and L. ye nipronius Atr anus, rother to Rome 


one 9. 


— 
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Pinacle of Honour, and the moſt formidable Ma- 
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one of the Patricians that had abdicated'the 'Tri- 
buneſhip, as we ſaid above. OT 

Nothing conſiderable happened in their Con- 


ſulate; bur in the following, and that of M. Ge- 


ganius and T. Quintius the Cenſorſhip was erect- 
cd; a new Office, or rather only a Portion taken 


out of the Conſulſhip. And this new Ny of 


Cenſor, which at firſt ſeemed of but little Moment, 
became in time, by the Power annexed to it, the 


giſtracy in the Republic. 
As a Spirit of Conqueſt was what chiefly pre- 
vailed in this Nation, the ancient King Servius, 
in order to have a ſure ſupply of Men and Mo- 
ny, decreed, as we have already ſhewn, that eve 
five Years an enumeration ſhou'd be made of all 
the Roman. Citizens, with an exact valuation of 
every Man's Wealth. The Prince or Magiſtrate 
by this means cou'd know immediately how many 
Inhabitants Rome had capable of bearing Arms, 
_ what Contribution might be raiſed upon 
them. | Tt | 
But the Conſuls, who were frequently taken up 
abroad with almoſt continual Wars, not having 
had leiſure. in above ſeventeen Years to make that 
enumeration which was called the Cenſus, it was 
ropoſed for the caſe of the Conſuls, that two 
agiſtrates ſhou'd be created of the Order of the 
Patricians, who, with the Title of Cen/ors, ſhou'd 
every five Years take that general Review of the 
whole Roman People. 4 
The Tribunes, tho' always upon their Guard 
apainſt every thing offered by the Scnate, did not 
— the Eſtabliſnment of this new Magiſtracy. 
They did not ſo much as demand that the Ple- 
beians ſhou'd be allowed a ſhare in it; whether, 
becaule they ſaw, that the Power which went a- 
long with the Cenſorſhip was but ſmall, or be- 
cauſe they were ſatisfied that by ſeparating _ 
un- 
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Functions from the Conſulate, a Diminution was 

made of the Power of a Magiſtracy, which was 

the object cf their Hatred and Emulation. Thus 

the Law for the creation of two Cenfors paſſed 
without contention. © * ATSC 
1» Papirius and Sempronius, the Conſuls of the pre- Tear of 
ceding Veat, were raiſed to that Poſt, and it was Rome 
conferr'd upon them with one Voice, to make , Hec 
them amends for the Vear of their Conſulates not 9 \ 
being compleat, becauſe they did not enter upon 
the execution of it till after the Abdication of the 


Military Tribunes. 
While the Conſuls had the charge of that Enu- 
meration, all their buſineſs in that Article was 
only to take an exact account of the Names, E- 
ſtares,” Ages, and Conditions of all the Maiters of 
Families, and the Name and Age of their Chil- 
dren and Slaves. But when this part of the Ma- 
giſtracy was diſmembered from the Conſulſhip, and 
made a Dignity by it ſelf, as Men generally ſtudy 
nothing but how to enlarge their own Authort- 
ty, the Cenſors took upon them the Reformation 
of Manners. * They took cognizance of the Beha- Val. Max. 
viour of every Citizen; the Ore and Knights | . ©: 9- 
were ſubject to their Cenſure as much as the 
meaneſt of the People; they had Power to expel 
out of thoſe Bodies ſuch as they thought unwor- 
thy of being in them. As to ſuch Plebeians as 
thro'ꝰ their debauchery or lazineſs were fallen to 
want, they removed them down to an inferior 
Claſs, nay oftentimes deprived them of their right 
of voting, and they were no longer repured Ci- 
tizens but as they were ſtill liable to pay their part 
of the Tributes. | 
When the Cenſors made their general review of 
the whole Nation, there was not a Citizen, but 
what trembled at the ſight of pre omg the 
Senator, thro” fear of being driven of the Senate; 
the Knight, with apprehenſion of being broke _ 
C- 
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eprived of the Horſe which the Republic kept 
for him; and the private Citizen, With dread of 
being expunged out of his Claſs, and removed 
down to the loweſt, or at leaſt into a — 
leſs honourable than his own. 80 that this whol- 
ſome Terror was 'the- ſupport of the Sumptuary 
Laws, the bond of Concord, and as it were the 
Guardian of Modeſty and Virtue. 
The Republic, by means of this new Eftabliſh- 
ment, enjoyed a profound repoſe in the Conſulate 
of M. Fabius and Poſthumnus Albntius. Not but 
that ſome Tribunes of the People, always-reftleſs, 
endeavoured to revive the old Pretenſions of the 
People, relating: to the Partition of the Lands ; 
They even threatned, according to their old Cu- 
ſtom, to oppoſe raiſing any Soldiers. But as there 
were no Wars then to be catried on, an Oppoſi - 
tion which Peace made uſeleſs and ineffectual was 
only deſpiſed; and the Senate's Authority grew 
ſo much the ſtronger as they cou'd then do with- 
out the People's aſſiſtance. | 
All was quiet, when the next Year in the Con+ 
ſulate of Proculus Geganius, and L. Menenius, there 
happened a dreadful Famine, which occaſtoned 
Seditions, by means wheteof a private Man had 
like to have got Poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Pow- 
er. The Senate imputed this ſcarcity of Corn to 
the Lazincſs and Negligence of the Plebeians, who, 
intoxicated with the ſeditious Harangues of the 
Tribunes, were always ſauntering in the Forum, 
and inſtead of cultivating their Lands, waſted 
their time in idle Reaſonings about State Affairs. 
The People on the contrary, who always grum- 
ble at thoſe who have the care of the Govern- 
ment, threw back the whole blame of this Dearth 
upon want of Care in the Conſuls. But thoſe 
Magiſtrates, without giving any heed tothe mur- 
murs of the Multitude, took all convenient _ 
| ER tes es 
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ſures to get Corn from abroad, and ſent C. Miau; Livyl. 4. 


ti4s upon that Commiſſion. N 2 
That Senator, who was an active vigiliant Man, 
ſent Commiſſioners all over Ty/cany ; but with all 
their diligence he cou'd gather but a ſmall Quan - 
tity of Corn. A Roman Knight, whoſe Name 
was Sp. Melius, the richeſt private Man in the 
Commonwealth, had been beforchand with him 
at the Markets, and had bought up moſt of tho 
Grain in that Province. | 
That Knight, who was yet mare ambitious 
than he was rich, flattered himſelf, that in fo 
eral a Calamity, the People wou'd fell their 
tberty at an ealy Rate. Corn was every Day 
diſtributed by his order among the common Peo- 
ple and the Poor; and with a Liberality always 
ſuſpicious, and eſpecially in a Commonwealth, 
he made all thoſe his Creatures whom he fed 
at his own Expence; his Houſe quickly became 
the place of Refuge for the poor, the idle, thoſe 
that bad ruined themſelves by Debauchery, and 
ſuch as being deſtitute of all notions of Honour 
or Religion, wou'd gladly ſee the Government 


quite ſubverted, provided they cou'd but any. 


way better their - awn circumftances in thie 
change. | * | 

Minutius, whoſe Commiſſion frequently obliged 
him, either by himſelf or, his Agents to have ſome 
Intercourſe with the Emiſſaries of Melius, found 
out, that that ambitious Man, who alone ſuftained 
as many Poor as the whole State, made ufe of the 
pretence of that Public Liberality, which drew 
Crowds of People to his Gate, to form Aſſemblies 
in his Houſe 3 nay ſome, whom Minutius had pro- 
bably gained, brought him Information, that a 


Fred quantity of Arms uſed to be carried thither 


Night. | 
He afterwards learnt that there was a Confpiras 
ey laid to change the Form of the ms: 

that 


D. Aug. de 
Civ. Dei. 
L 3. e. 17. 
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ius pretend 
ſeduced by his Liberalities, were to take up Arms 
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that the Deſign was already concerted; that Me- 
to be Sovereign; that the People, 


in his Favour; and that even ſome Tribunes were 
— 2 upon by Money to ſell the Public Li- 
y. , « 4 


Minutius having diſcovered the whole ſecret of 
this Conſpiracy, immediately gave an account of 
it to the Senate. Heavy Reproaches were thrown 


upon the Conſuls of the preceding Year,' and 


Quintius Agrippa Menenius, who. fucceeded them 
in that Dignity, for not having prevented and 


puniſhed the ill Deſigns of Melius. we 8 


plyed, that neither his Predeceſſors, his Colleagues, 
nor himſelf wanted either Courage or Reſolution 
to puniſh ſo horrid an Attempt; but that every 
body knew the Conſular Authority was in a man- 
ner annihilated by the exceſſive Power uſurped by 
the Tribunes; that 1 to the People wou'd' 
put a ſtop to all their Proſecutions, and that if 
ever the Buſineſs was brought before an Aſſem- 
bly, Melius wou'd infallibly cſcape from Juſtice, 
by Favour. of the Multitude that adored him. 
That in the preſent danger of the Republic they 
flood in need of a Dictator, that is to ſay of an 


abſolute Magiſtrate that ſhou'd be equally above 


the Laws, and the Tribunes of the People. 
His Advice being unanimouſly. approved, he 


named L. Quintius, who notwithitanding his great 


Age was ſtill Maſter of a Courage and Reſolution, 
proportionable to that Supreme Magiſtracy. © 
The next Day he placed Courts of Guard in all 

rts of the City, as if the Enemy had already 

en at the Gates of Rome, This Precaution ſur- 
priſed all that knew nothing of the Conſpiracy; 
every body enquired the Reaſon of this Novelty, 
and why a Dictator ſhou'd be named in the midſt 
of Peace. Bur Melius plainly ſaw, that Supreme 
Magiſtrate was ſet up only againſt him; he W 
a4 di is 
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his Liberalities, ro ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the 
Senate with the aſſiſtance of the Multitude. The 


Dictator finding that nothing bur a ſtroke of Au- 


thority wou'd cruſh ſo dangerous a Plot, cauſed 
the Tribunal to be brought into, the Forum, and 
aſcended it guarded by his Lictors armed with 
their Axes, and with all the Majeſty of the Sove- 
reign Power. He then ſent Servilius, his Maſter 
of the Horſe, to cite Melius to appear before him. 
Melius, ſurpriſed and uncertain what courſe to 
take, delayed to obey, and ſought to make his 
Eſcape. Servilius commanded a Lictor to arreſt 
him; and that Officer having executed the. orders 
of the General of the Horle, Melinus cries out, 
that the Senate wanted to deſtroy him only our 
of Jealouſy, and becauſe he had conſecrated his 
Eſtate to the relief of the People; he therefore 
implores the aſſiſtance of the Multitude, and con- 


jures his Friends not to ſuffer him to be murdered. 


in their preſence. The People riſe; they encou- 
rage one another; and reſcue him out of the 
Lictors Hands. Melius threw himſelf into the 


crowd to eſcape Servilius's purſuit z but as he was 


endeavouring to ſtir up a Sedition, Servilius run 
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him thro? with his Sword; and all covered with * Ld 
his Blood, appeared before the Dictator, and told, 


Tonatas. 


him, he himſelf had puniſhed à Citizen who had 
refuſed to obey his Orders. = | 
© I expected no leſs from you, replied that ge- 
© nerous Old Man; you have by this Action ſe- 
© cured the Public Liberty.“ He then cauſed Me- 
lius's Houſe to be razed to the Ground; prodigi- 
ous Quantities of Corn were found there fel, 
which the Dictator ordered to be ſold to the Peo- 
le at low Rates, that they might not feel the 
oſs of Melius. It was for 50 ſame reaſon, that 
the Head of the Conſpiracy being taken off, that 
prudent Magiſtrate did not think it proper to en- 
quire after his Adherents, for fear he ſhou'd find 
* D Fe too 
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too many guiley, and fo fling the Deſign into A- 
ction by gre about to puniſh all the Confpira- 


But the Tribunes of the People, imagining 
their Crime was unknown becauſe it wis unpu- 
niſhed, took occafion from the DiCtator's 1 
gence to fall into Invectives againſt him; and eſ- 
pecially 2 — General of the Horſe, who 
without the leaſt formality of Juſtice, or fo much 
as the order of bis Superior, had killed a Citizen 
in the very Heart of his Country. 'Phoſe 1 
ftrates loudly threatned to make him anſwer” fe- 
rely for it, as ſoon as ever the Dictator was out 
of his Poſt; they talked of no leſs than throwing 
him down from rhe top of the Tarpsian Rock as 
a Tyrant. Never was the College of Tribunes 
known to be ſo thoroughly provoked againſt the 
Senate; they obſtinateſy oppoſed the Election of 
Conſuls: And the Patricians to avoid à Tumult 
were forced to be ſarisfied with creating only Mi- 
lirary Tribunes. bus Me de 
Some Tribunes of the People flattered them- 
ſelves, that they ſhou'd have a great fway in this 
Election; but notwithſtanding: all their Cabals, 
- ona + 3 the People, contented with being allowed to ftand 
219. Candidates, gave all rheir Votes to Patricians of 
known Vatour and Capacity, among' whom was 
L. Quintius the Son of the Dictator who had juſt 
taken off Melius. | Off ed 
The Wars which aroſe againſt the Feientes and 
Pulſci ſuſpended the Rancour of the Tribunes a- 
gainſt Sorvilius; nothing was thought of but ho -. 
to deal with the Enemy; and a Rumour being 
ſpread abroad, that all the Nations of Tuſcany 
were to take Arms in favour of the Veientes, Ma- 
merrus milius, a Man illuſtrious both in Peace 
Tr of and War, was raiſed to the Dictatorſhip, a Dig- 
Rome nity which he had already enjoyed, and in which 
* he had acquired great Glory againſt the ſame Ene · 


mies. 
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mies. But the news of this dreadful League prov- 
ing falſe, Emilius finding himſelf deceived in his 
hopes of ſignalizing his ſecond Dictatorſhip by a 
new Victory, was reſolved however to leave ſome 
Monument of his Zeal for the Public Liberty. 
He obſerved to the People in a general Aſſembly, 
that their Anceſtors,in order to preſerve their Free- 
dom, had eſtabliſh'd in the Republic no Office 
whoſe Authority and Functions ſhou'd laſt for a- 
bove a Vear; that they had not remembered ſo 
wiſe a Precaution in the Creation of the Cenſors, 
who had been allowed a five Years Magiſtracy; 
that during an Authority of ſo long continuance, 
they might have leiſure ro abuſe it, ro make them- 
ſelves Creatures, and ſo oppreſs the Liberty of 
their Country; and he propoſed to make a Law 
for ſhortening the duration of that Office, and for 
regulating that none ſhou'd enjoy it above a Year 
and an half, DES 
This Diſcourſe was received with great Applauſe, Livy |. 4: 
eſpecially by the People. Ir was added after- 
wards to this Law, that no Senator ſhou'd ever 
have the Cenſorſhip twice in his Life, tho' he had 
behaved himſelf in his firſt with the Approbation 
of his Fellow-Citizens and for fear that Digni- 
ty being left in the Hands of one ſingle Man ſhou'd 
make him too powerful, it was farther decreed, ' 
that if one of the Cenſors happened to dye or re- 
ſign his Office, the other ſnou d not bold it, nor 
even get a Colleague ſubſtituted in the orher's 
room; and that in the Election of Cenſors, tho 
a Man had the Majority of Voices, he ſhou'd not 
be declared Cenſor, if his Colleague wanted the 
n that the Election of both 
ſhou' begun again, till in the ſame Scrutiny 
they had all the Votes requiſite to their being 
both acknowledged Cenſors together: Precau- 
tions which this Nation fo jealous of its Liberty 
Az thought 


— 
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4 ht neceffary»tounke againſt the Brigues and 

- Cabals' of the HRatrician . lange 30 246 
di The Senate cou d not withaut a ſecxet, Diſcan- 
tent bear to ſee thy Dictator . 
a llagiſtracy peculiar to their r Ga, 
and AA Geganius, the Cenſots that Near, ſhe wed 
their Reſent ment ofothis Injary without regard 
to the Merit and Services of. milius. "That 
Dictator had nu» ſooner ahdicated his Dignity, but 
in virtue of the Power belonging to ihe Cenſor- 
ſhip, they cut · ſo illuſtrious a Man out of his Tribe, 
and remov'd him down to the laſt; took from 
- him; as from a ſcandalous Wretch, the Privilege 
of / Moting, and loaded him. ith a Tribute eight 
veimes greater t han he uſed tb pay. But this Per- 
ſeoution, inſtead of diſhonauring him, gave him 
242 new. Luſtre; alb the. ſhame of this Revenge 
fell back upon the Authors: The People with In- 
diguation purſued them inte: the Forum, and bad 
torn them to piedcs if Æmilius had not been ſo 
generou as to ſavet hem 
Len Phe Tribunes of the. People laid hold of this 
n-occafion; to ſtir up the People's Animoſitꝝ againſt 
the Senate afreſh. They cried. in all the Aſſem - 
blies, that it was no wonder the Patriciaus ſhau'd Þ 
wuſe the People ally when tour of cheir hatred to ö 
the P/ebcjans they did: not bluth! at deprix ing a Se. 
nator, a” Conſular, oneothat had been honoured 
« with two Dictatarſſiips, of the Right of a Ci- 
tizen; only for having propoſed a Law, which | 
tho. it 1 diminiſhed their; Authority, ſecured the 
Public Liberty. Suah Diſcounſes, repeated by the 
Fribunes in maſt of the Aſſemblies, kept up the 
raneot in the Spirits of the People, who to ſhew || 
their Reſentment againſt the Senate wou d never 
give their conſent . to the Election of . Conſuls; | 
'- they werer again obliged to chuſe Military Tri- 
„ bunes: It was indeed the fame Dignity and the 
ſame Office, tho' with a different Title; = the 
rivi· 
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ivilege whi h The "Pep! le. bad of re rejecting the 
ace he the 'Aberty they Leere Ulowsg of 


ind lin 8 Clndillres in d Elections for the Mi- 

5 it w>4h made the Tribunes of the Pro- 

ie 15 Apired ts that Foe for "nothing 

ah Fry PN i ite of all their Inte- 

he People: ſtill eech ſs'd in Faygur of the | 

H 85 to their” capicity in Gdvrernment, * 

md of Artaies, Bave their Voices 226 ad 

50 90 Paititians' 1 25 
7 This! Preference turned che Complajens'i Re- 
_ ſenerent, of the Tr Buns of the People "wholly 

againſt. | the, Multitude; 3 chey üblickfy threaten d 

: hen th par Fey wou 4 fling Up rhe care of their 

{Jo ill che fear 575 are under of the 

* 1 Potter of of the Nobles, aid they in their Ha- 

be Keep you "in 4 perpetuaf Sabjection to 

11 | ill? In che Election of Military Tri- 

* 1 when vou are free to give your Votes 

ho Jou pleaſe, Why do you never remember, 

*. © neither ourſelves, nor yout Magiſtrates? Know 

< that there ought to be reat Rewards t6 encou- 

_ Tae, Br great Souls. And if morives of Gratitude 

5 will ba 


„ 1 


| 
D ——— 5 


ve no effeck po n you, atleaſt be afraidthar 

_ © diſheartened' by yo 7 difference; we ſho d in 

our turn leaye you A Prey to the Inſclence and 
. The] of the Patritians.” Oo 

_ Theſe Dilcourts: Which the Tribunes of the 

1 ehe repeated i in 41 their. Allemblies, Awaken- 

ed the Anti ipathy and Ambition of the Plebeians. 

Fach lle "exhorted' che other to deſpiſe the 

4 Intreaties and Threats of- The Great. They began 

now afreſh to talk of the! Divifion of the Lands, 

, the everlaſting Source of” contention between the 

People and the Senate. Orhers propoſed, that a 

fans ſhou'd be laid at ſeaſt upon "thoſe Lands, 

-.. Which of right belong d to the Public, and the 

Mony be Lg or. VE: relief ot the Arn 
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quired in the Wars, reſolved to uſe their whole 


perle this Storm which was gathering againſt their 


nate being left Maſters of the Election, it was 


Ramme 


vent the conſequences of their defeat, were reſol - 


Conſuls, on whom the Nomination of him de- 


united to croſs a Nomination which they looked 
| upgn as the deſtruction of their own Authority. 
n 
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and to pay the T d during the Campaign. 
Thoſe among the Plebeians, Who were eminent 
either for their Riches or the Glory they had ac- 


Credit to raiſe themſelves to the Military Tribune- 
ſhip, and to the Supream Authority which was 
aſſigned to that Dignity. The Senate, to diſ- 


Authority, reſolved now to chuſe none but Con- 
ſuls: An Office from which the Plebeians were 
excluded of courſe, as we have ſaid before. The 
Wars which the gui and the Yolſci then decla- 
red favoured this Deſign. As there were then no 
Plebeians who had ever commanded Armies, and | 
none but old Captains and the chief Men of the | 
Senate were fit for that Employment, the People 
were. indifferent, whether Conſuls or Military | 
Tribunes were choſen: this Year. Thus the Se- 


foon reſolved to reſtore. the Confulſhip, and 7. 
Quintius the Son of Lucius, and C. Julius Ments 
attained that Dignity. A better choice couꝰd not 
have been made, with reſpect either to Birth or] 
Capacity in the Art of War. But Jealouſy and N 
Diviſion ariſing between them, it is ſaid they ö 
were beaten near Agidum. The Senate, to pre- 


ved to have recourſe to a Dictator. But the two 


pended, conſidering that from ſupream Magi- 
ſtrates, which they were now, they ſhou'd be re- 
duced to the mean Quality of the Dictator's Lieu-· 
tenants, 'and that tho” they retained the Name of 
Conſuls, they ſhou'd have but little mote Autho- ſi 
rity than the General of the Horſe; thoſe two 
Magiſtrates, tho“ they differed in all other reſpect: 


d tho? News came upon News of the Succek j 
* ll 


N 
1 
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of the Enemies Arms, they cou'd never be pre- 
vailed upon to name a Diftaror, 
The Senate, not able to overcome their Obſti- 
nacy, had recourſe to an Expedient more perni- 
cious in its conſequences than the very Evil they 
intended to xedrels. Q: Servilias Prifens, a Con- Ivy . 4 
ſular Perſon, turning to the Tribunes of the Peo- 

> who were then in the Senate, exhorted them 
to get. the People to interpoſe their Authority, of 
which they were in a manner the Guardians, to 
oblige; the Conſuls to name a Dictator. Thoſe 
Plebeian Magiſtrates joyfully laid hold of ſo fair 
an occaſion, to raiſe their own l w 5 
the Ruine of that of the Senate and Conſuls 
They even did more than was required of them, 
as thoſe generally do who intend to extend their 
Power beyond its due limits: and inſtead of car- 

ing this Affair before an Aſſembly of the People, 
5 — preſumed in the very Senate to order the two 
Conſuls to be led to Priſon, if they did not imme- 
diately name a Dictator. Thoſe two Magiſtrates 
ſubmitted, upon the terror of Impriſonment; they 
promiſed to name a Dictator; but they complain- 
ed that the Senate it ſelf had debaſed the Conſu- 
lar Power, by ſubjecting it to the imperious Voke 
of the Tribunes. It is certain, that Chief Body 
of the Republic being exſperated againſt their 
Heads, and minding nothing but to vanquiſn their 
Obſtinacy, were not then ſenſible of the Breach 
they had made in their own Authority. At length, 
after a great many Diſputes between the two Con- 
ſuls about the choice of a Dictator, they referred 
the deciſion of it to Chance, which proved fa- 
vourable to 2. Quintius; and he named his Fa- 
ther-in-law Tubertius. © at Gy 

The Dictator immediately liſted all thoſe that 
were to ſer-e, without giving Ear in the leaſt ei- 
ther to complaints or excules. He was an old 
Captain of great Valour and Experience; but na- 
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turally ſevere and even eruel in his Government: The 
Power) of. Life and Death, which the Dictator- 
ſhip gave him, nd the knowledge of his ſtern 
poſition, made every Body run obediently to 
7 41 88 place under his Enſigns. He eon 
marched forth of, Rome, ſought out the Enemy, 


hee 8 them in a bloody Engagement, t 4 
ir Camp, and led back his Army virions to 


Ref ublie Gf ſome time after” this enjoyed 
a "Thy ewe But a Calamity more ge 
than War fell upon Rome, and almoſt upon all 
Itah, An extream Drought occaſioned à Fa- 
Tear of mine, Which was followed y a dreadful Plague, 
N chat ſpared neither Man nor Beaſt. Thie Romans, 
ow naturally ſuperſtitious, after having in vain ex- 
3 conſe Wt th e. een of Jene erm 
. + Ka. atural Aids. ore orſhip 
GOT _—_ ae 10 Be 900 4 1 — ples and 
1 ed treets Were owded wit le, ſa- 
- Dre, 9 Beige U en And th . 45 not 
5 in rder. to 15 jure away the Diſtemper, 
— app 7 100 hs a all thoſe idle Superſti- | 
Nes which the weakneſs of Man has found out. 
he Se Mey who were well apprized'of the Dan- 
er of Innovations. in Niger, ordered the . 
les. 7 a ſtop.ro 105 diſorder; and it was for- 


hid b blic Ediet, ractiſe any Ceremony 
WINE nous Was not aw fully ly alte id the Com- 


Dios or. 


1. 12, 


monyealrh., 
We 6 his, Cala lamity, e opet, they proceeded to 
*the Election of ne Magiſtrates; and the People 


Year er Prevailed to hav NA Tribunes choſcn with 
Rome the Conſular Pee But this N in the 
37. Government was not fortunate. "be War break 
ing out afreſh with the Yeientes, the Tribunes not 
RAE: ell united a among themſelves, were defeat- 
hic b made 3x6 neceſſary to create a Dictator. 


[amercus ine Was pitched upon to 1 | 
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that eminent Di nity. . His Vie ant che Neceſ- 
ſities of the State, 6bliged>the': Romans to Fruit, 
the Fortune vof the Republic in the Hands of a 
Man, whom the Cesförs, as we heard before, 


did not biuſh to def rade from his Tribe, and- to- 


brand as unworthy of the Privileges of a Noman 
Cittzeh: * The Succeſs 6f this War was anſwera- 
ble to the Confidence which the Roman 2 
had in their General. Mamercus milius in leſs 


than ſixteen Days cut part of the Enemy's Army Tear of 
to pieces, made a great number of Priſoners, who Rome 


either ſerved 45% reward to che Soldiers, or were 1% 


fold for Slaves to the profit/ of the Public Trea- Flor. 1. 1 
ſury. The Dictator after a ſolemn" Friumph rey c. 12. 0 : 
ſigned his Office, and m̃ade it a queſtibn whether 4 . 

his' M6deratidh was not yet greater chan his Vas © 7 


lour. $12 t 103 (0 $5907 MIT oi | 
Theſe continual Victories of the Romans only 
ſerved'r6 ſwell the Minds, and enoreaſe the Am- 
hition of the Prime Men among the People. 
They wou'd not hear any more of electing Con- 
ſuls, betauſe they were excluded from the Conſu- 
late, and allowed to put up for the Tribunitian 
Office. Thus, in ſpite of all' the Senate cou'd 
do, they were obliged to comply with chuſin 
four Military Tribunes. But notwithſtanding al 
the Endeavours which the Fribunes of the People 
uſed, to come in for their ſſiare in this Election, 
they had again the mortification to ſee the Parri- 
giant run away with all the Votes. It is impoſſi- 
ble to expreſs the Rage and Indignation of thoſe 


Plebelan Magiſtrates,” They declared publickly, 


that it was better to aboliſh the Law which gabe 
the People leave to aſpire to the Poſt of Military 


Tribune, than to ſee it thus evaded in all the E- 
lections by the Cabals of the Patricians; and that 
it wou'd be leſs ſname to their Order, to be 
_ wholly excluded from it, as they were from the 
Conſulſhip, than to have the Privilege of ſtand- 


c 
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ing Candidates, and to be rejected upon the Ele- 
tion, as incapable or unworthy of that Honour. 
They fell into Complaints againſt the People 
themſelves; they threatned wholly to throw up 

the care of their Intereſts; and as if _ had a 
mind in revenge to turn the Commonwealth quite 
ropſy-turyy, ſome propoſed to carry part of the 
People into new Colonies, others reviyed the old 
Pretenſions relating to the Diviſion of the Lands. 
There were ſome demanded, that no Citizen ſhou'd 
be obliged to go to the War, unleſs a regular Pay 
was allow'd him. In a word, there was nothing 
which thoſe ſeditious Magiſtrates forgot to trump | 
up, that might either revenge them of the Nobi- I 
lity, or bring the People by the hopes of thoſe i 
Innovations to raiſe them by their Voices to the 
Dignity of Military Tribunes. | 

he Patricians who were then actually in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that Office, and thought it a ſhame to 
have Plebeians for their Succeſſors, privately a- 
greed with the Senate to. draw out of Nome the 
chief of the People, and eſpecially thoſe that aſ- 
pired to the Military Tribuneſhip, upon pretence 
of making an Incurſion into the Lands of the 
Holſci, who they gave out were making a power- 
ful Armament, and during their abſence, inſtead 
of Military Tribunes, it was reſolved to chuſe 
only Conſuls. Thoſe Magiſtrates, before they 
left the City, gave the care of the Government 
and of prefiding in the Election to Appius Clau- 
dius, their Colleague, the Son of the Decemvir, 
a young Man, fierce, bold, enterprizing, and e- 
ducated from his very Cradle in an Hereditary A- Þ 
verſion to the People's Power. He no ſooner ſaw 
the Tribunes, and moſt of, the Plebeians gone in- 
to the Field, but he proceeded to the Election 
of Conſuls. C. Sempronius Atratinus, and C. Fa- 

Bius Vibulanus were choſen to fill that Dignity. 

330. And the People and their Tribunes at their re- 

vas | turn | 
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turn found the Election of thoſe Magiſtrates too 
ſtrongly ſettled to think of reyerſing ir. They 
turn d their Reſentment againſt the Conſuls 
themſelves, and endeavoured afterwards to charge 
as a Crime upon Sempronius the ill Succeſs he 
had during his Conſulate in the War againſt the 
Palſci. | | as LOT | 


with the Romans for Empire and Dominion, did 
this Year make as it were a final Puſh to avoid re- 
ceiving the Yoke of their old Enemies. 'The 
Volſcian n 4avro raiſed a great number of 
Troops, made choice of excellent Generals, and 
omitted none of thoſe wiſe Precautions, which 
may be looked upon as the ſureſt rokens of good 
Succeſs. Rome {ent againſt them her firſt Conſul 
Sempronius, a Man full of Valour, popular and 
familiar to the Soldier, who adored him, but one 
that was more a Soldier himſelf than a Captain, 
and that made War as if Courage alone were 
ſufficient to ſupply all the Duties of a General. 
He advanced towards, the Enemies as if he had 
been going to a certain Victory, and marched on 
with a Security ever dangerous. The two Ar- 
mies ſoon came in view of each other: The Yol- 
ſci had taken all the Advantages that the Situation 
of the Place wou'd afford them. Sempronius on 
the contrary, who deſpiſed Enemies that they had 
ſo often vanquiſhed, neglected all thoſe uſeful 
precautions; and as if he had been ſure of win- 
ning the Victory only with his Infantry, he leſt 
his Horſe in a place where he cou'd receive no 
manner of Aſſiſtance from them. The fight be- 
gan with equal Fury on both ſides. The Romans, 
tho” in diſorder, advanced daringly, and charged 
the Enemies with their accuſtomed Valour. Bur as 
they fought with more fire than order, and the Yol/ci 
on the contrary drawn together in firm and cloſe 
Battalions, defended themſelves with great Cou- 


rage, 


That warlike Nation, who had long fought 
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ceive hence this new Body of Infantry ſhau'd 
come. But as he found himſelf press d by them, 
he ſent Orders to his Troops to open their Ranks, 
and give paſſage to the Body which Tampanius 
commanded; and then to cloſe their Battalions a+ 
gain in order to ſeparate thoſe new „ from 
the Legions: The Yol{cs, in execution of his Or- 
ders, give back, ſeem to retreat; divide, and give 
Paſſage to Tempanius and his Troop, who, carri- 
ed on by the heat of their Courage, and imagining 
they were following Victory, and a routed Ene- 
myz-raſhed tilt for wards. But it was not long 
eber they found that they were cut off from their 
Fellows by ſome of the Enemy's Battalions which 
were cloſed again, and had poſted. themſelves be- 
tween them and the Roman Army. Tempanins did 
his utmoſt to cut his way back —— them and re: 
join the Confulz but he cou'd not break their Or- 
der. In this extremity he ſpied an Eminence which 
he preſently got poſſeſſion of. 
The Voiſei, fancying it was impoſſible he ſhou'd 
eſcape them, immediately aſſail him. Tempanius 
defends himſelf with invincible Bravery; and this 
Diverſion faves the Conſul's Army. The Legions, 
now more _—_— preſs'd,- rally again, return to 
the Charge, and the Conlul at their Head ſtrives 
wirh EY Valour to reſcue and join Tempa- 
mut. 'Fhe Volſei ſtand immoveable; every where; 
and tho' they loſt. abundance of Men in this laſt 
Action, they chuſe rather to be killed than to fly. 
None give dz the living Soldier fleps into 
the place of the dead, and defends it with the 
ſame Intrepidity; nor cou'd the Romans break ſo 
ſtrong a Bulwark, nor pierce one Battalion. They 
fought far into the Night, without either Gene- 
ral's being able to perceive on which fide lay the 
Advantage, and nothing but Wearineſs and want 
of Light parted the two Armies. 


Sempronius 
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Sempronius and the General of the Yol/t;,” un- 
certain of the Succeſs of the Battel; and both 


Equally apprehenſive of being obliged to renew 


the Fight again next Morning, left the Field of 
Batrel'as it were by conſent; and not thinking 
themſelves fafe even in their Camp, retired with 
precipitation, After they had marched all Night 
cach towards their own Country with equal Te - 
ror, they intrenched themſelves with as much 
haſte and care as if they had ſtill been in fight of 
cxch orice 0 97570 We 77 Korte 


- 


Tempanius, who doubted not but the Enemy 
wou'd attack him again as ſoon as ever the Dark- 
neſs was difpelled, was very much ſurpriſed when 
at day-break he ſaw neither Friends nor Enemies. 
He cqu'd not imagine what ſhou'd be become of 
two great Armies, who, but a few Hours before, 
ſtrerch'd over the whole Plain. He firſt ſent out 
to view the Volſcian Camp, and then that of the 
Romans. Not a Man was to be found in either, 
except a few wounded Perſons that were not able 
to follow the main Body of the Army. Tempani- 
us was defirous of being himſelf an Eye-witneſs of 

ſo ſtrange an Event; and after having taken the 
neceſſary Precautions to ſecure himſelf from being 


ſurpriſed, he viſited the two Camps, and found in 


each an equal Solitude. Thence he went out to 


the Field of 'Battel, which offered nothing to his 


view but the dead and the dying, and thar diſmal 


Image which is left in ſuch a Place the Day after 


a Bartel. At length hearing no News of the Con- 
ſul's Army, and fearing to be ſurrounded again by 


that of the Volſci, he took up the Roman Soldiers 


that were wounded, and with them reſumed the 


way to Rome. He was received there with the 


reateſt Joy and Surprize; he was given over for 


loſt with all his Comrades. Some that fled and 


were 75 to Rome before him, and had ſeen him 
| from the Army and ſurrounded by the E- 


nemy's, 
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nemy's, had not failed to give out that the whole 
Body of Horſe was cut to pieces. The return of 
Zempanius and his Comrades diſperſed thoſe falſe 
Rumours. But the Tribunes of the People were 
reſolved not to loſe fo favourable an opportunity 
of deſtroying the Conſul. The People were actu- 
ally aſſembled when Tempanius arrived at Rome. 
Th y obliged him to appear in the Aſſembly be- 
fore he ſer foot in his own Houſe 3 and Cy. Julius, 
one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, asked him aloud 
whether he thought Sempronius was fit-to com- 
mand the Armies of the Roman People; whether 
he had found in the laſt Engagement that he had 
diſpoſed his Troops like an experienced General; 
what was become of him ſince the Bartel, and 
where the Army was that he commanded. ' J ex- 
_pef?, added that Tribune, that you wou'd anſwer 
directly, and without any Evaſions, to all theſe Par- 
ticulars; inform us what is become of our Legions ; 
whether they have abandoned you, or yen deſerted 
them; and laſtly, whether we are Vanguiſbed or 
Viftors. Tempanius, without going about to make 
his own Advantage of Sempronius s Diſgrace, an- 
ſwered the Tribune, that it did not become a pri- 
vate Officer to pretend to judge of the Capacity 
of his General; and that the People had given 
their Opinion of it when they choſe him Conſul. 
That he had ſeen him fight at the Head of the 
x with invincible Bravery, and that he ex- 
poſed his own Perſon in all the places where there 
was moſt Danger. That the great diſtance be- 
tween them after their ſeparation, and the confu- 
ſion which always happens in ſo obſtinate a Fight, 
had kept him from knowing every thing that paſ- 
fed where the Conſul was engaged; but that he 
cou'd however aſſure them, by what had appear- 
ed to him in the Field of Bartel, that the HVolſti 


had not loſt fewer Men than the Romans and that 
| as 
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wou'd change their Habit like the 
and ſfiare with, their Captain either in 
ill Fortune. Hortenfius, ſtruck with their Gene- 
roſicy, cried gut he wou'd never cohſent that the 
__ Roman People ſhou'd ſee their Tribunes in moürn- 
ing. He Kopid his Impeachment, and declared 
he wou'd never, proſecute a General, unfortunãte 
indeed againſt the 3727 „but who had found 
means to make hi fe f fo a , 

Soldiers. The Affection which four Tripunes of 
the People had ſhew'd to a Patrician, and Horttn- 
ſus's compliance, ſcemed once more to have re- 
ſtored a 0 
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nion between the Senate and the Peo- 
ple. The State ſeem'd perfectly quiet; but this 


them to the People. 


The two Caniuls above-mentioned being enter- 


ed upon their Office, and finding that ſince the 


id Conqueſts and Aggrandizement of the Republic, 
thoſe two Officets were not ſufficient to diſpatch 


all their Buſineſs, propoſed to encreaſe the num- 


ber of them, and to add to the two firſt Quæſtors, 
Who never ſtirred from Rome, two others who 


ſhou'd attend the Conſuls and Generals in the Ar- 
my, to keep an account of the Spoils of the Ene- 
mies, 
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Concord laſted not long. In the Conſulate of T. rear of 
Quintius Capitolinus and Fabius Vibilanus, new Rome 

Diſſentions arofe with relation to the 
ſhip. The Quæſtors were Officers that had the 
care of the public Treaſure; and the firſt Founda- 
tion of that Office is alcribed to P,. Yalerius Publi- 
cola, as we have already obſerved. That Patrici- 
an having thought it convenient that the public 
-- Treaſure ſhou'd be kept in the Temple of Saturn, 
choſe two Senators to take care of it, who were 
aſterwards called Quzitors, and left the choice of 
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The Senate and the People at firſt ſeemed equa 
to approve of this Propoſal, and the Senate rea- 


Credit and Intrigues of the Tribunes of the Peo- 
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mies, to ſell the Booty, and above all, to take 


care of the Proviſions and Subſiſtance of the 5 
y 
dity conſented that in the Election of Quæſtors, 


as well as in that of Military Tribunes, the No- 


man People, if they chought fit, might chuſe as 
many Plebeians as Patricians. But the Tribunes, 


_ ever unjuſt, demanding that half thoſe Magiſtrates 
_ ſhou'd always certainly be Plebeians, the Senate 


rather than ſubmit to this, broke this deſign of 


the Conſuls. The Tribunes, in revenge, renew- 
ed the Propoſal of the Diviſion of the Lands, the 


perpetual ſhift of thoſe ſeditious Magiſtrates. Af- 


ter 1 inveighed with great Rage againſt the 


Senate, t 


ey declared they wou'd never give their 


* 


conſent to the Hection of new Conſuls, if the 


People were not allowed in the Election of Quæ- 


ſtors to give their Voices indifferently for Plebei- 


ans or Patricians. The Senate abſolutely rejected 
this Condition; and the Obſtinacy of the two 
Parties in holding to their Demands, threw the 
Republic into {Lid of Anarchy. They were 


_ obliged to have recourſe ſeveral times to an Inter- 
ro; a Dignity which was but for five Days. Nay, 
the Tribunes often oppoſed even his Election, for 
fear he ſhou'd nominate Conſuls by his own Autho- 


rity. At length L. Papirius Mugillanus, being In- 
ter- rex, managed the Buſineſs ſo artfully, that he 
brought both Parties to conſent to the chuſing of 
Military Tribunes inſtead of Conſuls, and that in 


the Election of the four Quæſtors, as well as in 
that of thoſe Military Tribunes, the People might 


give their Votes as they pleaſed, either to Patri- 
cians or Plebeians. | r a 
The Aſſembly for the Election of Military Tri- 
bunes was held firſt; and notwithſtanding all the 
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ple, four Patricians were choſen, namely, L. Quin- 


tius Cincinnatus, Sp. Furius Medullinus, M. Manli- Year of 


as, and A. Sempronius Atratinus, Couſin to the — 
Conſul of the ſame name: The latter was pitched 356, 


upon to preſide in the Election of Quæſtors. An- 
riſtius, Tribune of the People, and Pompilius one 
of his Colleagues, put up the one his Son, the 
other his Brother, and demanded the Quæſtor- 


hip for them. But in ſpite of all their Cabals, 


the Patriciant alone carried that Dignity; and 
the People, tho“ incenſed by their ſeditious 
Harangues, had not power to deny it to Men 
whoſe Fathers and Anceſtors had been honoured 
with the Conſulſhip. The two Tribunes of the 
People, enraged almoſt ro madneſs at this Prefe- 
rence; and the ſhame of a Refuſal, cried out that 
it was impoſſible the People con'd have had fo 
little regard to the intreaty and recommendation 
of their 'own Magiſtrates: That there mult infal- 
libly have been ſome Deceit in the Scrutiny; and 
that A. Sempronias, who had gathered — 
ought to be called to an account for it. But as 
he was a Man of known Probity, and his Inno- 
cence and the Dignity with which he was then 
inveſted, ſet him — their reach; they turned 
all their Indignation againſt C. Sempronius his Re- 
lation, whom we have ſpoken of before. Th 


revived the Proſecution againſt him for his i 


Conduct in the laſt Battel, which Hortenſius, at 


the requeſt of Tempanius, had drop'd; and he was yer of 
condemn'd at their Suit, and that of Canuleius, Rome 
another Tribune of the People, to pay a fine of 333. 


fifteen Thouſand Pence. Their Fury was not ſa- 
tified with the Shame they thought to fix up- 
on the whole body of the Senate, thro' the ſides 
of this Conſular. They continued to fill the 
City with Troubles and Diviſions, either by 
hindering the Election of Conſuls, or by re- 

b viving 
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viving old Pretenſions as the Seeds of new Com- 


Rome motions. | 
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The next Year Sp. Mecilius fourth time Tribune. 


of the People, and Metilius another Tribune of 


the People a third time, in order to perpetuate 
themſelves in the Tribuneſhip, and procure to 
themſelves a kind of Empire and Dotninion for 
Liſe, renewed the Propoſal of the Diviſion of the 
Lunds conquered from the Neighbours and Ene- 
mies of Rome. This was the common Bait with 
which the moſt ſeditious Tribunes uſed to lure the 
People. Rome, as we have ſaid before, built up- 
on a Foreign Ground d ing originally upon 
the City of Alla, had ſcarce any Territory but 
what was won Sword in Hand. The Patricians, 
and thoſe who. had the greateſt ſhare in the Go- 
vernment, under prktencꝶ of renting parcels of it, 
had got into Poſſeſſion of the reſt, and of all that 
lay conveniently for them, and had made it a kind 
af Patrimony of their own: Long Proſcription 
had concealed theſe Uſurpations, and it had been 


no eaſy matter to diſcover the old Boundaries that 
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ſeparated what belong'd to the Public, from the 
Parcels let out to each particular Man. Yet the 
Tribunes were for diſpoſſeſſing the old Propric- 
tors, even tho' they had raiſed Structures upon 
thoſe Lands. An Enquiry ſo hateful flung the 
chief Families of the Republic into great Con- 
ſternation. The Senate met ſeveral times to think 


of means to fruſtrate ſuch dangerous Propoſals. It 


Year. of 
R. me 
330. 


is ſaid, that Appius Claudius, tho' the youngeſt 


and laſt of the Senate, offered an Advice which 
was not diſagreeable to that Body: He ſaid, that 


it was only in the Tribuneſhip it felf, that a Re- 


lief againſt the Tyranny of the Tribunes was to 
be found; that all they had to do was to gain over 
only one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates to hinder 
the ill deſigns of his Colleagues by his Oppoſiti- 

8 FE on. 
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on. That their way wou'd be to apply to the 
laſt of that College; that they being yet but 

new in buſineſs, and jealous of the Authority 

which Mecilias and Metilius took upon them, 
wou'd not be inflexible to the Senate's Careſſes, 

and that perhaps they would gladly lend their Op- 

polition, if 'only ro ſhew their Power and make 

ſome figure in the Government, 

This Advice was unanimouſly approved, and 
Appius was highly prais'd for having thus ſhewn 
that he did not degenerate from the Virtue of his 
Anceſtors. Thoſe Senators who had any acquain- 
tance with the Tribunes of the People, inſinuate 
themſelves into their confidence, and lay beiore 
them the confuſion they ,muſt breed in rhe State, 
and in every private Family, if they ever entercd 
upon 1 a Diſtinction between the Lands 
granted by Romulus, and thoſe which had been 
conquered from the Neighbours of the Republic 
for almoſt four hundred Years, and had in diffe- 
rent Ages fallen into the Hands of private Per- 

| ſons. That the defign of a Law to make a per- 
fect Equality in the Fortune of all the Citizens, 
wou'd deſtroy the Subordination ſo neceſſary in 

2 State; and that the Rich, whether Patricians 
| or Plebeians, wou'd not ſo eaſily ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſtript of the Eſtates they inherited from 

their Fore-fathers, or had honeſtly purchaſed of 
the lawful Owners, and that ſo unjuſt a ſearch 
| wou'd infallibly raiſe a Civil War, and perhaps 
: colt the beſt Blood in the Commonwealth. In 
. ſhort, what with intreaties and remonſtrances they 

ſucceeded fo well, that of the ten Tribunes they 
won over {ix who oppoſed the Promulgation of 
the Law. 

Mecilius and his Colleague, rages to meer 
with this Oppoſition in their own Tribunal and 
College, reproached their Colleagues as Tray- 
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tors, Enemies to the People, and Slaves to the 
Senate. Bur ſpite of all theſe abuſes, as the Op- 
poſition of but one Tribune was ſufficient to ſtop 
the proceeding of the other Nine, and there were 
ſix that declared againſt the reception of the Law, 
Mecilius and his Colleague were forced to deſiſt 
om This cnterprize. 7H 6 FS y 

The Senate, by means of this Intelligence with 
the majority of rhe Tribunes, remained the Di- 
rectors of Affairs the following Year alſo. L. Sex- 
tius, one of thoſe Tribunes, in order to make his 
Court to the People, having propoſed to fend a 
Colony to Yola, a little Town which they had 
lately taken, the other Tribunes oppoſed it ſtrong- 
ly, and declared that during their Tribuneſhip 
they wou'd never ſuffer any new Law to be ot- 
fered, that was not firſt approved of by the Se- 
nate. | 


But this good Underſtanding between the Se- 


nate and Tribunes laſted nor wa. The Succeſſors 
of thoſe Magiſtrates of the People ſoon afterwards 
reſumed the Proſecution of the Diviſion of the 
Lands, with even more fury than Mecilius and his 
Colleague. - 2 1 %% ES 

The Ægui having ſurprized Vola, the Conduct 
of the War was given to M. Poſthumius Regilenſis 


. 
7 


who was then military Tribune : That General 


knew how to make War; but he was Stern, 
Haughty, proud of his Birth and Dignity, and 
carried that diſtinction too high in a Common- 
wealth, where all the Citizens reckoned them- 
felves equal. That General laid Siege to Vola, 
or rather tried to take it immediately by Storm. 


The Romans in thoſe Days but rarely made regu- 
lar Sieges: Their way commonly was firſt to in- 


veſt a Place on all ſides; then they led their 


- Troops to the very Foot of the Walls, and by a 


general Attack, which divided the Attention and 
g | Forces 


TE 
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Forces of the beſieged, they endeavoured to make 
themſelves Maſters of the Place. Poſthumins, be- 


fore he led his Troops on to this way of Afaulr, 
which was called Corona, becauſe the Town was 
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ſurrounded on all fides, promiſed them for their Yer of 
Encouragement, to give them the Plunder if they Rome 


took it: The Town was won; but Pofthumtins, 
who naturally hated the Plebeians, of whom the 


339. 
Livy . 4 
c. 49. 


greateſt part of his Army conſiſted, broke his Zona. 
word with them, and ſold all for the Public Trea- wn 2. 


RTE | 

Sextits, who had ſo much Intereſt as to get 
continued in the Tribuneſhip this Year alſo, pro- 
poſed ſome time afterwards in a full Aſſembly, 


that ro make the be amends for the Military 


Tribune's Breach of promiſe, a Colony ſhou'd 
at leaſt be ſettled in that Place of thoſe who by 
their Valour had contributed to the retaking of 
it; and he demanded that the Plebiſcitum to be 
made for this purpoſe ſhou'd grant thoſe Soldiers 
the whole Territory of Yola. To intimidate the 
Senate, and ſo make this Propoſal paſs the more 
eaſily, he at the ſame time renewed the old Pre- 
tenſions of the Diviſion of the Lands, which the 
Tribunes never failed to trump up, when they 
had a mind to make the Senate uneaſie, or extort 
ſome new Privilege from them. | 

All the People applauded this Propoſal. Poft- 
bumius, whom his Collecpile had ſent for, that 
they might conjoyntly oppoſe the Enterprizes of 
the Tribunes of the People, being with the o- 


ther Senators in that Aſſembly, where he ſaw 


many of his own Soldiers mingled in the Crowd, 


and Ste, x this Partition with great Cla- 


mours; Jo be to my Men, cried Poſthumius a- 
loud, if they do not- hold their Peace. So proud a 
Saying, tho? in the Mouth of a General, offended 
the Senate no leſs than the Multitude : Seætius; 
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bold and eloquent, took Advantage of the gene- 
ral diſpleaſure, and directing his Speech to the 
People: Did you not hear, ſaid he, the Threats 
* which Poſthumiys gave our Soldiers, as if they 
were his Slaves? Can, you after this doubt the 


Hatred and Contempt which the Patricians 


© have for you? And yet theſe inſolent and cruel 
* Patricians are the Me you always prefer in the 
4 diſtribution of Dignities, even to thoſe who 
* are daily defending your Privileges. Do not 
© wonder if after ſo ungrateful a Preference no 


body will give himſelf the trouble to take care 


© of them. What can any body expect from a 
© weak inconſtant Multitude, who reward none 
but thoſe who inſult rhem the moſt intolera- 


© bly? 

This Diſcourſe enflamed the public Animoſity, 
which together with Poſthumiys's threats ran to 
his very Army. The Soldiers were already but 
too much incenſed, at his having deprived them 
of the Plunder of Vela, contrary to his Promiſe; 
they no ſooner heard what had paſſed in the Fo- 
rum, but they cried, that the Republic was fo- 
ſtering a Tyrant in her, Boſom; and the whole 
Army was in a Commotion little different from 
an open Sedition, 


P. Sextius Quæſtor having in his General's ab- 


ſence gone abour to arreſt one Soldier who was 
more mutinous than the reſt, received a Blow 
with a Stone from him, and his Comrades reſ- 
cued him out of the Hands of thoſe that had laid 
hold of him. Poſthumius informed of this Tu- 
mult haſtens to the Camp; but he exaſperated the 
Soldiers more than ever by the Strictneſs of his 
Enquiries, and the Cruelty of his Puniſhments. 


Aſter very rigid Informations, he commanded the 


moſt guilty of the Soldiers to be put to Death 
under the Hurdle ; their Comrades furiouſly Ws 
W 
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them from thoſe who had ' ſeized them, and ſet 
them at Liberty: Theſe are new Leaders for the 
Sedition; the whole Camp riſes. Poſthumius, 
tranſported with Anger, comes down from his 
Tribunal, and — by his Lictors breaks Liv. 1. 4. 
thro' the Preſs, and goes to lay Hands on the 8. 50. 
Criminals; but he finds no Reſpect left to his ge ba 
Perſon, nor Obedience to his Orders; Force is 1, of 
* with Force, both ſides come to blows, Rome 
and in this diſorder the General is ſlain by his own 339. 
Soldiers. | hy 

However odious Poſtbumius had been, the Peo- 
ple as well as the Senate abhorred fo black an 
Action, and the Conſulate falling to Cornelius and 
L. Furias Medullinus, thoſe Magiſtrates were ap- Year of 
pointed to try the Criminals, and to inflict an ex» Rome 
emplary Puniſhment upon them. The Conſuls . 
however ſhewed great Moderation in this Affair; 
and, to avoid exaſperating the Spirits of the Peo- 
ple, puniſhed only a ſmall number of the moſt 

utinous; Who killed themſelves. Thoſe wiſe 
Magiſtrates thought it more prudent to ſuppoſe Livyl. 4. 
the Army in general to be Innocent, than to drive © 5. 
them into an open Revolt by too ſtrict an Exa- 
mination. 

It had been happy if the Senate and Conſuls 
had, to fo prudent a Management, added” the 
Partition of the Territory of Yo/a among ſuch 
Soldiers and Citizens as had -remained in their 
Duty. 

That had been the ſureſt way to have ſilenced 
all the factious Complaints of the Tribunes of the 
People, and to have inſenſibly taken off their 
Claims upon the Public Lands and Commons, 
which after all it was almoſt jmpoſſihle for the 
Proprietors to juſtifie their Title to. But the 
People ſaw with Indignation, that the private 
Deſign of the Senate and Nobility was to keep 

{Bb 4 them 
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them always in Poverty, as well for the ſake of 
their own Intereſt, as to make them more ſub- 
miſſive and dependent. And the Tribunes, to 
feed their Reſentment, were perpetually declar- 
ing in all the Aſſemblies, that Rome wou d never 
be free while the Patricians kept the Public Lands, 
and uſurped all the Dignities of the State to 
themſelves. 4116 4 

Almoſt continued Wars againſt the qu; and 

Folſci; the Plague which ſucceeded this firſt Ca- 

1 and which produced a Famine, took the 

People off during the following Years from giv- 

ing Ear to thoſe 2 — Diſcourſes. But Peace 

nd Plenty were no ſooner reſtored to the Com- 

monwealth; but other Tribunes created new 
Diſſentions 5 | 

Three of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, of the 

Ter f Name of Icilius, all three Kinſmen, and of a Fa- 

| Rome mily in which a Hatred of the Pazricians was he- 

= 264. nas reditary, undertook to depriye them of the Quæ- 

| T©cae ſtorſhip, which till then had never been out of 

\ | L. Icilius, the firſt Order: They firſt obtained to have the 

| Election brought into the Comitia of Tribes. Af- 
| er devine ol the People with hopes of fine Co- 

8 and the Partition of the Lands, they pub- 

licly declared, that they muſt expect none of thoſe 

8 during their Tribuneſhip, if of all the 

ignities which by right ought to be common a- 
mong all the Citizens of one and the ſame Re- 
public, they cou'd not at leaſt obtain the Quz- 
ſtorſhip. The People animated by their Tribunes 

gave their Votes to O, Silius, P. Alins and P. 

Papins, all three Plebeians, who were the firſt 

Quæſtors of that Order; and of the Patricians 

that put up for that Dignity, none but Cæſo Fa- 

bius Ambuſtus cou'd obtain it. 

= The Tribunes of the People look'd upon this 

= as a Victory gained over the Nobility, They 

| | | flattered 
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flattered themſelves that the Quæſtorſhip wou'd 
now open them a way to the Military Tribune- 
ſhip, the Conſulate and the Triumph. - The Lei- 
liaus cried publicly, that the time was at length 
come when the Honours of the Republic ſhou'd 
be ſhared equally among the People and the Pa- 
Zricians, In the next Election, they wou'd not 
even ſo much as hear of the Conſulſhip, only 
becauſe that Dignity was yet reſerved to the No- 
bles and Patricians: The Senate were forced to 
conſent to the choice of Military Tribunes, who 
indeed had the ſame Power as 2 but 
whoſe Dignity was more agreeable ro the People, 
becauſe — were allowed to put up — it. 
The Leilians particularly aſpired to it openly. The 
Senate alarmed at their ambitious Deſigns, pub- 
liſhed two Laws which entirely ſhur them out; 


the firſt contained, that no Plebeian ſhou'd ſtand x. of 
for the Military Tribuneſhip, when he had the Rome 
ſame Year had the Office of Tribune of the Peo- 34 


ple; the other, that no Tribune of the People 
ſhou'd be continued two Years together in the 
ſame Employment. . f. 
The 7cilians plainly ſaw they alone were the 
Men the Senate aimed at; they loſt all hopes of 
arriving at that firſt Office in the Commonwealth, 
and when they had loſt it themſelves, they ſeemed 
indifferent whether any other Plebeian obtained 
it or no. Perhaps they wou'd even have been 
mortiſied to have ſeen that great Dignity in any 
other Plebeian Family, before their own had been 
honoured with it. Be i as it will, no conſidera- 
ble Plebeian appear'd as a Candidate; and the Se- 
nate had the cunning to get ſome of the moſt 
wretched of the Populace ro ſtand, at the fame 
time that they asked that Office for Senators and 
Patricians illuſtrious for their Valour. . 


The 


* 
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The People, diſguſted with the Meanneſs of 
the Pretenders of their own Order, gave all their 
Voices to the Nobility; and C. Jalius [ulus, 
Corn. Cofſus, and C. Servilius Ahala were declared 
Military Tribunes; but they did not long enjoy 
that Sovereign Dignity. The Yol/ci having ſet on 
Foot a powerful Army, the Senate according to 
cuſtom reſolved to ſend a Dictator againſt them. 
As the abſolute Authority of that Magiſtrate in 
a manner ſwallowed up the Power of all the in- 
ferior Officers, Julius and Cornelius Military Tri- 
bunes oppoſed his Election, and repreſented that 
they found in themſelves ſufficient Courage and 
Experience to command an Army, and that it was 
unjuſt to deprive them of a 1 which they 
had ſo lately obtained by all the Votes of their 
Fellow-Citizens. N . . 
The Senate, exaſperated at their Oppoſition, 
and refuſal to name a Dictator, had recourſe to 
the Tribunes of the People, as they had done 


before upon the like occaſion. But the Tribunes 


of this Vear obſerved a different Conduct from 
their Predeceſſors; and tho' they were overjoyed 
to ſee this Diſſention between the Military Tri- 
bunes and the Senate, they anſwered with a 


ſcornful Raillery, that it was a ſhame for ſo pow- 
erful a Body to implore the Aid of arly 


 Plebeians, and of Men whom the Nobility ſearce 


thought worthy to be reckoned their Fellow-Ci- 
tizens; that if ever the Honours of the s 
lic were common among all the Romans, without 
Diſtinction of Birth or Wealth, then the People 


and their Magiſtrates ſhou'd know how to force 
a Reſpect ro the Senate's Decrees; but that 
till then they wou'd have no Hand in the diffe- 
rent Pretenſions of the Senate and the Military 
Tribunes. ern a 


Theſe 
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Theſe Conteſts drawing to no end, and the E- 
nemies ſtill adyancing towards the Frontier, 
Servilius Ahala the third Military Tribune de- 
clared publicly, that the Good of his Country 
was more dear to him than the Friendſhip of his 
Colleagues,, and that if they wou'd not fairly 
conſent to chuſe a Dictator, he wou'd take u 
on him to name one himſelf: And accordingly 
being e by the Authority of the whole 


Senate, 


Horſe. | 
The War was not of long continuance; the 
Volſci were defeated near the City of Antium; 
their Territory was plundered, and a great Num- 
ber of Priſoners taken. After this Expedition 
the Dictator laid down his Poſt; but the two 
Tribunes, diſcontented with the Senate for hav- 
ing deprived them of the Glory they hoped 
to have acquired in this War, inſtead of pro 

ſing the Election of Conſuls for the enſuing 
Vear, only demanded Military Tribunes, as the 
1 zealous Tribune of the People wou'd have 

one. 

The Senate, who were always fearful that the 
People wou'd at length be brought to give that 
Dignity, either to their own 'Tribunes or to 
ſome af the principal Plebeians, were touched 
to the quick, to ſee their Intereſts berrayed even 
by thoſe of their own Order. Bur as it was not 
in their Power to-annul the Publication of the 
Aſſembly made by the Magiſtrates of the Repub- 
lic, they obliged the chief of their own Body, 
and ſuch as were moſt agreeable to the People 
for their Moderation and Valour, to demand the 
Tribuneſhip. And notwithſtanding all the Brigues 
of the Plebeian Tribunes, none but Patricians 

were 
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e named for Dictator P. Cornelius, who 
afterwards choſe him himſelf for General of the * 
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were choſen for Military Tribunes, and C. Vale- 
rius, C. Servilias, I.. Furius and Fabius Vibulanus 
were raiſed to that high Office. | 

The Senaze kept the ſame advantage the fol- 
lowing Year, and were again powerful enough 
in the Election to procure. the ſame Poſt for P. 
Cornelius, L. Valerius, Cn. Cornelius and Fabius 
Anbuſtus, all Patricians, and of the beſt Families 
in the Commonwealtn. ” 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the Rage and Fury 
that the Tribunes of hae People ſhew'd at ſee- 
ing themſelves ſo long excluded from an Honour 
to which they were capable of being admitred. 
They took the opportunity of a new War, 
which the Senate wanted to make againſt the 
Veientes, to wreak their Revenge. The Inhabi- 
tants of Veii had carried off ſome Booty with- 
out any previous Declaration of War. Ambafſa- 
dors had been ſent to demand Satisfaction for this 
Inſult; but inſtead of excuſing or juſtifying their 
Incurſions, they drove away thoſe Ambaſſadors 
with Contempt. The Senate, yet more provoked 
at this inſolent Behaviour than at their Robbe- 
ries, propoſed it to the People to revenge this 
Injury, and to carry their, Arms into Tcany. 
The People, poiſoned by their Tribunes, ſhewed 
a very great indifference for this Propoſal, They 
faid it was not prudent to engage in a new War, 
while that of the Volſci was not yet terminated 
that the Commonwealth had not Forces enough 


to withſtand two ſuch warlike Nations at the 


ſame time; that not a Year paſs'd without their 
fighting ſome Battel; that theſe frequent Engage- 
ments exhauſted the pureſt Blood of Rome, and 
cut off all their Youth: Neither did the Ple- 


beians, who filled the Legions, draw the leaſt 


Advantage from theſe contitiual Wars. 


The 
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The Tribunes, on their fide, cried in all the 

Aſſemblies, that the Senate perpetuated the War 

only to keep the Plebeians out of the City, for 


fear, if they were at Rome, they ſhou'd revive 


the juſt Pretenſions they had to the public Lands, 
or by the numerouſnels of their Suffrages raiſe 
their Tribunes to the chief Dignities in the Re- 
public. *. And in ſhort, ſaid thoſe ſeditious Ma- 
© piſtrates to them, you need ſeek your real E- 
© nemies no where but in Rome. The greateſt 
War you have to maintain, is that which the 
Senate has ſo long carried on againſt the Roman 
6 People. | e Nin 

The Senate finding ſo much repugnance in the 
People's Minds to the War with the. Veientes, 
thought it proper to wait a more favourable op- 
portunity; and in order to regain the Confidence 
of the Multitude, and remove the Complaints 
they made againſt the length of the Wars, they 
reſolved to provide for the Subſi ſtance of the Sol- 
dier in ſuch a manner, that he ſhou'd not be at all 
obliged for it to the Tribunes. All the Roman 
Citizens, till then, uſed to go to the War at their 
own Expence; every Man was forced, out of 
his own fierle Inheritance, to maintain himſelf as 


oF 


well during the Campaign as in Winter Quar- 


ters; and oftentimes when the Campaign was 
too long, the Lands, eſpecially thoſe of the poor 
Plebeians, lay fallow. This occaſioned Borrow- 
ing, Uſury multiplied by Intereſts, and then the 
Complaints and Seditions of the N The 
Senate, to prevent theſe Diſorders, decreed of 
. themſelves, and without being importuned by the 
Tribunes, that for the future the Soldiers ſhou'd 
be paid out of the public * and that to 
furniſh this Expence, a new Tax ſhou'd be raiſed, 
from which no Citizen whatſoeyer ſhou'd be 
exempt. 


Upon 


N 
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Upon the firſt News of this Senatuſcusſultum 
the People were tranſported with Joy; they ran 
from all parts to the Gates of the Palace, Some 
kiſſed the Hands of the Senators, others called 
| Diod. l. 4 them the Fathers of the People, and all proteſted 


they were ready to ſpill the very Jaſt drop of their 
Blood for their Country, which they now looked 


on as a Mother liberal and generous to all her 


Children. 
In chis univerſal Gladneſs, the Tribunes of the 


People were remarkable for their ſullen and envi 


ous Countenances. The Union of all the Or- 


ders hindered them from making themſelves con- 
ſiderable. As they never ſhone more than in the 
Diviſions of the State, they gave out that the 
Senate beſtowed Largeſſes at a very cheap rate ; 


that the People mutt be very blind if they did 


not perceive that this their Pay wou'd come our 


of their own Pockets ; nay, that it was not juſt 
for thoſe who till then had been at the Wars at 
their own Charge, and had compleated the time 
of their Service, to be taxed to pay the new Sol- 


diers that ſucceeded them in the Armies; that 
for their parts they were firmly reſolved never to 


pay this new Impoſition; and that they offered 
their Service, and the 'whole Authority which 
their Office gave them, to defend thoſe who 

wou'd follow their Example. 
They hoped by means -of the Power they had 
over the Minds of the People to get them to re- 
ject this Favour, which was odious to them, only 
cauſe it came from the Senate. But a certain 
and immediate Benefit, and eſpecially the Exam- 
ple of the chief Men among them, who readily 
paid their Contingents, prevailed above all the ſe- 
ditious Harangues of the Tribunes. The Sena - 
tusconſultum was ratified by a Plebiſcitum, and the 
general conſent of the People. Every Man ran 
| eagerly 
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eagerly to pay a flight Tribute proportion'd to 
his Eſtate, which was to bring him in a conſide- 
rable Advantage in return. As there were in thoſe 
Days but little coined Mony, Carts loaden with 
Braſs were every Day ſeen going to the Treaſury 
with the Contributions of private Men, which 
the Treaſurers received by weight. 


End of the Sixth Book and Firſt Volume. 
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Volume. 


N. B. The firſt Number referrs to the Boot, 
| the other to the Page. 


A 
by Grippa ¶ Furius) Conſul, flings an Eaſigu among the Ene- 
mies Troops, and by that Stratagem re-animates the 
Courage of his own Soldiers, 6. 319. 

| Ancns Martius, 4th King of Rome, ſucceeds Tullus Ho- 
fils. 1. 19. the Character of that Prince, 1. 19. he 
ordains Ceremonies to be obſerved in declaring War, 1. 20. he 
fights the Latins, beats them, deſtroys their Towns, carries the In- 
habitants away to Rome, and joins their Territories to thoſe of that 
Capital, 1. 20. his Death, 1. 20. 

Appins Claudius vigorouſly oppoſes the aboliſhing the Peoples 
Debts, 1. 39. is made Conſul, 1. 44, values not the People, 1. 45. 
his Speech to the Senate againſt treating with the Male-conteats, 
1. 59. undertakes the defence of Curialanus, 3. 102. bis advice 
concerning the Partition of the Lands, 3. 154. 

Appius Claudius, the ſecond of that Name, is rais'd to the Con- 
ſulſhip without his privity, 3. 174. his Character, ibid. vehement- 
ly oppoſes the publication of the Law for aſſembling by Tribes; 
the Law paſſes in deſpight of him, 3. 175, & ſeq. his Severity to 
the Soldiers who refus'd to fight under him, 3. 183, & ſeq. op- 
poſes the Partition of the Lands, 3. 18. cited by the Tribunes 
to appear before the People; he preſents himſelf to that Aſſemb 
with a becoming Dignity, and afterwards puts an end to his Life 
himſelf, 3. 188. | 1 

Appius Claudius, the third of that Name, in a deſcent from Fa- 
ther to Son, being Conſul elect, abdicates the Conſulſhip and is 
made chief of the Decemvirs, 5. 257, & ſeq. he nominates him- 
{elf for chief Decemvir at the Election, and gains the Peo- 
ples aſſent thereto, 5. 263. he contrives to make the Decemvirate 
perpetual, 5. 264. the Severity of his Government: his Pride, 5. 
265. his Injuſtice, 5. 282, & ſeq. his Paſſion for Virginia puts 
him upon a moſt execrable piece ot Villany, 3. 285, (ſeq. he is 
oblig d (as well as the other Decemviri) to lay down his Office, x. 
298, & ſeq. he is proſecuted by Virginius, 5. 304. his death, 5. 307. 

Augurs, their Eſtabliſhment, 1. 5. 

| B 


Row (Lucius Funiys) wherefore Sirnam'd Brutus, 1. 29. he 
takes an Oath to root out the Tarquins, and to aboliſh the 
Royalty, 1. 29. he is elected firſt Conſul, 1. 31. be puts to _ 

Coe is 


| 
| 
| 
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bis own Sons for attempting to reſtore Tarquin, 11 3 1. is ſlain in 


a Battel agaioſt the Tarquins, 1. 32. 

Brutus, another Lucius Funius, takes on him the Sirname of Bru- 
tus, and puts himſelt at the head of the People that had revolted 
and were retir'd to the Mons Sacer, 1. 65. his anſwer to the Se- 
nacte's Deputies, 1. 67. he inſiſts upon having Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple created, and obtains it, 1, 73. is created Tribune himſelf, 1. 
75. continues to foment the miſunderſtanding between the Senate 


and People, 2. 80. Spirits up the People to deftroy Coriolanus, 2. 


89. is the cauſe of that Patrician's being condemn'd to perpetual 


Baniſhmenf, 2. 118. 
C 


Jie oe built by Tayquin the proud, 1. 28. taken by ſurprize by 
, Herdonins. and re-taken by the Romans, 4. 214. 

Caffins (Sp Viſcellinus) his Character 3. 146. aſpires to be Ring; 
what means he uſes to obtain his ends, 3. 146. propoſes dividing 
the conquer'd Lands, 3. 148. is condemn'd to die, 3. 156. 

Cenſorſhip. its Eſtabliſhment and Buſineſs, 6. 330, the Exerciſe 
thereof ſiinited to a Year and a half, 6. 337. 

Centuries eftabliſh'd in the Reign of Servius Tullius, 1. 23. 

Collatinus. Husband to Lucretia, takes an Oath to revenge the 
Bonour a Death of that generous Woman, 1. 30. is made Con- 
ſv! with Brutus 1. 31, is depos'd from the Conſulſhip and ba- 
niſh't, 1. 32. | 

Conju!s. 8 cſtabliſhment of that Dignity, 1. 30. 

Coriolanus Cains Marcius, why Surnam'd Coriolanus, 2. 87. his 
Character, 2. %. penly declares againſt the attempts of the Tri- 
banes, 27 88. is iu mord before the Aſſembly of the People, 
and comemptuouſly xcf fot o appear, 2. 90. the Tribunes ſtir up 
the People 2painſt him, 2. 90 Minutius the firſt Conſul undertakes 
his defence to the People, 2. 1 Sicinius a Tribune, without ga- 
thering the Voices, paſſes Senterce o Death againſt him, 2. 95. 
none cares to |:y hold on him: ſo he is ordered to appear hes 
the People in 27 Days. 2. 95. the Senate declares in his Favour, 
2. 95. the Senate afterwards abandon him, and paſs a Decree re- 
ferring the deciſion of his Affair to the Aſſembly of the People, 


2, 110. Minucius a ſecond time takes on him his Defence. 2. 113. 


he appears himſelf manfully in the Aſſembly, to whom he makes 
no other Defence than relating his Services, 2. 114. his beſtow- 
ing on his Soldiers the Booty taken trom ihe Antiates is charg'd 
to him as a Crime, 2. 116. an account of that Expedition, 2. 117. 
he is ſentenc'd to perpetual Baniſhment, 2. 118. he leaves Rome, 
2. 119. goes to Tullus General of the Volſci, 2. 123. perſwades 
him to declare War againft the Romans, 2. 124. at the head of a 
powerful Army ravages the Lands of the Romans, 2. 129. inveſts 
Rome, 2. 131. grants a Truce of thirty Days, and then comes up 
again to the Gates of Rome, 2. 132. he rejects the Prayers of the 


Prieſts and Sacrificers that were deputed to him, 2. 133. yields to 


the Tears of his Mother and Wife, and retires with his whole Ar- 
my, 2. 135. his Death, 2. 143. 


Cur ia, 
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Curia, Eſtabliſhment of the _ or Companies of an hundred 
Men, 1. 7. 
Ecenwirs, their Eſtabliſhment, 5. 256. their Authority, 5. 259 , 
they aim at making their Government perpetual, 5. 264. 
their Pride and Injuſtice, 5. 264. they become odious to the Se- 
nate and People, 5. 268. in ſpight of the chief Senators they ob- 
tain the Command of the Armies, 5. 268, & ſeq. the Romans re- 
fuſe to conquer under their Conduct, leſt thereby their Power 
ſhou'd be increas d, 5. 281. the Army Revolts entirely and returns 
to Rome, 5. 298. the Decemvirate is aboliſh'd, and the Decemviri 
puniſh'd, . 302. & ſeq. 
Dictator, Eſtabliſhmengof that Dignity, 1. 43. his Authority, 1. 43. 
Duamuiri, Eftabliſh'd to render Juſtice between Party and Party, 
1. 7. they condemn Horatins to Death for killing his Sifter, but 
he appeals from them to the Aſſembly of the People, who acquit 
him, 1. 18. | E 
Diles, their Origin and Buſineſs, 2. 79. 
Equites, (or Knights) the Eſtabliſhment of that Order, 1. 8. 
their number limited to three hundred, 1. 3. their Buſineſs, 1. 8. 
their number increas'd with an addition of four hundred by the 
DiRator Manius Valerius, 1. 53. 


Enutins Cneius, Tribune of the People, cites the Conſuls before 
J the Aſſembly of the People: the Night before the Affair was 
to come on, he is found dead in his Bed, 3. 168, & ſeq. 
H 


1 (Appins Herdonius) fiezes the Capitol, 4. 214. the Ro- 
mans fall upon him, he is forced to kill himſelf, 4. 217. 
I 


12 (Sturius) Tribune of the People, diſputes with the Conſuls 
the Privilege of ſpeaking firſt, and gets it adjudg d in his favour 
by a Plebiſcitum, 2. 81. 
L 
Argius T. is nam'd the firſt Dictator, 1. 43, he exerciſes his Au- 
thority with a high hand, 1. 44. he abdicates theDiQatorſhip, 
I. 44. is deputed by the Senate to treat with the Mal-contents 
_ are retired to the Mons Sacer, 1. 65. he talks to them reſo- 
ately, 1. 70. 
Lucyetius, Father to Lucretia, ſwears to revenge the Honour and 
Death of his Daughter, 1. 30. is made Conlul, 1. 33. 
M 


VI Emilius C. cauſes the exerciſe of the Cenſorſhip to be 
reſtrain'd to a Year and an half; the Cenſors for that Year 
take a ſevere vengeance on him, 6. 336. he is nominated to the 
Dictatorſhip a third time; his Victories and Triumph, 6. 342. 

Melius Sp. in a time of dearth aſpires to the Sovereign Authori- 
ty, is ſummon'd before the Dictator, and refuſing to appear, is. 
kill'd by the General of the Horſe, 6. 336, & ſeq. 

Mene-.ius Agrippa argues for the Senate's treating with the People 
who are retir'd ro the Mons Sacer, 1. 57, bis Opinion is — 
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and he is deputed to go to them, 1. 65. he prevails with them to 
come back to Rome, 1. 71. 

Menenius, Son of Agrippa, condemn'd in a Fine, ſhuts himſelf up 
in his Houſe, where he ſtarves and grieves himſelf to death, 3. 164. 


2 Pomtilius, ſecond King of Rome, ſucceeds Romulus, 1. 16. 

his Character, 1. 16. he makes uſe of Religion to often the 

rugged Manners of the Inhabitants of Rome, 1. 16, his Death, 1. 17. 

P 6 

3 their origin, 1: 8. their ambition occaſions an Inſur- 

| rection of the People, 1. 35. the methods by which they at- 
tain'd their vaſt Riches, 3. 148. the firſt time that there were 

Patricians among the Tribunes of the People, 6. 314. 

Plebrians, what they were, 1. g. they devote themſelves to the 
Senators by the name of Clients, 1. 10. their Power in the Aſſem- 
blies, 1. 21, their marmurings on occaſion of the Debts, which 
they will have to be abolifh'd, 1. 35. they refuſe to Liſt themſelves, 
and afterwards obey the Dictator, 1. 39. they again mutiny and 
are pacify'd by Servilius, 1. 45. they renew their Complaints, are 
appeas'd by Valerius, 1. 49. great numbers of them quit Rome, and 
retire to the Mons Sacer, 1. 56, they contemptuouſly diſmiſs the 
Senate's firſt Deputies, 1. 56. they reſpectfully liſten to the ſecond, 
and obtain the abolition of the Debts and the creation of Tribunes, 
1. 65. their complaints on occaſion of the Famine, 2. 80. their 
ſpite to Coriolamss, 2. 89. they cauſe that Patrician in an Aſſembly 
of the People to be condemn'd to perpetual Baniſhment, 2. 118. 
they demand to have a body of fix'd Laws to be drawn up for the 
better information of all the Citizens, 5. 254 · they cauſe the eftabliſh- 
ing the Decemvirate, 5.254, & ſeq. they afterwards riſe up and abo- 
hſh it, 5. 281, & ſeq. they grant to Valerius and Horatius the Ho- 
nours of the Triumph which the Senate had refus'd them, 6. 3 12. 
they demand a new Law'to be made for admitting themſelves in- 
to the Gonſulſhip, 6. 320. they obtain military Tribunes in lieu of 
Conſule, 6. 328. they ſhare in the Queſtorſhip, 6. 360. 
Poſilumius M. Regilenſts, retakes Vola from the Equi: he fails in 
his word to the Troops, whom he had promis'd the Plunder of 
that Town, is kil!'d in a Sedition of his own Soldiers, 6. 356, & ſig. 


Q 

Uzſtors, their Eftabliſhment and Functions. 1. 4. two more 

added to their number, 6. 35. Plebeian Queſlors. 6. 3 60. 
uintius Cincimnatus, 2 Conſular Perſon, after the flight of Quin- 
tius Ceſo his Son, baniſhes himſelf to his Country Houſe, where 
with his own hands he cultivates his Grounds, 4. 207. he is fetch d 
from the Plough to command the Armies in quality of Conſul, 4. 
219. by his firmneſs and reſolution reſtores tranquility to'the Re- 
public, 4. 220. he generouſly refuſes to be continu'd in the Con- 
ſulſhip, and returns to manure his ſmall Eſtate, 4. 224. is recall'd 
to Rome to go in quality of Dictator, and bring off a Conſul that 
was block'd up 2 with his whole Army by the Enemy, 4. 
225. he delivers the Conſul and his Soldiers, defeats the — 

2 


condemn 
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and returns Triumphant into Rome, 4. 226. he gets his Son Ce/ to 
de recall'd from Exile, abdicates the Dictatorſhip the ſixteenth day 
after his being inyeſted with it, and returns to his ordinary Labour 
in the Country, 4. 229. = 

Ouintius Ceſa, Son of Quintius Cincinnatus, warmly oppoſes the 
palette of the Terentillian Law, 4. 203. is cited before the Aſ- 
ſembly of the People, 4. 203. a falſe accuſation is brought againſt 
him, 4. 20. is oblig'd to make his eſcape and retire into Tuſcany, 
4. 207. is juſtify'd, 1ecall'd, and bis Accuſer condemn'd to perpe- 
tual Baniſhment, 4. 229. 21 


Omans, their Origin, 1. 3. their Manners and love of Liberty, 
R 1, 3. their Religion, 1. 4. number'd by Romulus, 1. 7. di- 
vided into Tribes, 1. 7. how much Land was allowed to each 
Man, 1. 7. what is underſtood by the name of Aſſembly of the 
re 1. 15, that Aſſembly acquits Horatius who had been 

by the Duumviri, . 18. declarations of War and all de- 
liberations run in the name of the Roman People, 1. 20. Servins 
Tullius divides the Romans into 193 Centuries, 1.22. they expel Tar- 
quin, aboliſh the Royalty, and ele& Conſuls to govern them, 1. 30. 

Rome, its Foundation, 1. 3. Romulus divides its Territory into 
three Parts, 1. 7. the City is ſurpriz'd by Tatius King of the Sabines, 
ard ſav d by the Daughters of thoſe very Sabines, 1. 12. is embel- 
liſh'd with ſeveral Edifices by Tarquin the Proud, 1. 28. is beſieg d 
by Coriolanus, 2. 131. conſternation of its Inhabitants, 2. 13 1. is 
deliver'd by the Prudence of Coriolanus s Mother and Wife, 2. 135. 

Romilius T. he and his Fellow Conſul obtain a compleat Victory 
over the Enemies; the People refuſe them the Honours of a Tri- 
umph, and condemn them in a Fine, becauſe they were againſt 
publiſhing the Agrarian Law, 4. 237. 

Romulus, his Birth and Education, 1. 3. Founds Rome and is 
choſen its firſt King, ibid. makes ſundry Laws, 1. 4. divides che 
Citizens of Rome into three Tribes, and each Tribe into ten Curie 
or Companies of an hundred Men, 1. 7. afligns each Citizen two 
Acres of Land for his Subſiſtance, 1. 7. Eſtabliſhes the Senate and 
Order of Knights or Equites, 1. 7. ſends to the Sabines for Wives, 
1. 10. affronted at their anſwer, cauſes their Daughters to be ſeiz'd 
and carry d off during the celebration of public Games, 1. 11. his 
Victories over his Neighbours, 1. 12. lets Tativs King of the Sa- 
bines into a ſhare of the Government, and admits into the Senate an 
hundred of the nobleſt of that Nation, 1. 13. more Victories, 1. 
14. grows odious to his Subjects, 1. 14. 

8 


Empronius, C. Atratinus, expoſes the Roman Army to be cut in 
pieces, is ſeaſonably reliev d by an Officer of Horſe, 6. 345. is 
cited before the Aſſembly of the People; the Officer that had re- 
liev'd him undertakes to defend his Cauſe, and makes his Accuſer 
drop the Proſecution, 6. 349, & ſeq. ſoon after he is condemn'd in 
2 heavy Fine, thro* the contrivances of certain Tribunes, 6. 353. 
Senate, it's Eſtabliſhment and Dignity, 1 7. make away with 
. Romulus, 
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Romulus. 1. 14. keep to themſelves the Sovereignty for a whole 
Year, by creating every five days an Inter-Rex, 1, 14. in order fo 
appeaſe Sedition, they cauſe a Dictator to be created ſuperior to 
= Conſuls, Senate, and People, 1. 42. forc'd to treat with the 
People who are retir'd to the Mons Sacer, and at length grant them 
the abolition of the Debrs, and creation of Tribunes, 1. 74. grant 
to the Tribunes the creation of Ediles. 2. 79. ſend to Sicily for 
Corn for the People's uſe in a famine, 2. 81. undertake the detence 
of Coriolanus, then refer the decifion of his Affair to the Aſſembly 
of the People 2. 90. by a Decree authorize the Conſuls ele to 
name Commiſſioners for dividing the Lands, 3. 155. cauſe Sen- 
tence of Death to paſs agair.ſt Caſſius, 3, 156. grant the People 

wer to elect ten Tribunes inſtead of five, on condition they lay 
aſide the Project of the Terentillian Law, 4. 234. yield up to the 
People Mount Aventine, 4. 234. ſend Ambaſſadors to Athens to col- 
lect Solon's Laws, 5. 255. after, great ſtruglings relinquiſh to the 
Decemvirs the command of the Arthies, 5. 268, G ſeq. have re- 
courſe to the Tribunes of the People to oblige the Conſuls to no- 
minate a Dictator, 6. 341. ordain that the Soldiers be maintain'd at 
the public charge, to defray which, they further ordain a Tax to 
be levy'd on every individual Inhabirant, 6. 365. the Senatus-con- 
ſultum is confirm'd by a Plebiſcitum notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of the Tribunes of the People, 6. 365, & ſeq. 

Senators, their number ſettPd at an hundred, 1. 7. why called 
Fathers, 1. 8. Romwlus joins to the firſt hundred another trom a- 
mong the beſt Families of the Sabines, 1. 13. Tarq-#n the ancient 
adds another hundred, whom he firſt makes Patricians, 1. 20. 

Servius Tullius, fixth King of Rome, ſucceeds Tarquin the ancient, 
1. 21. That Prince's Character, 1. 21. inſtitutes the Cenſus, in 
view of bringing the whole Authority into the hands of the No- 
bles and Pazricians, 1. 23. is Aſſaſſinated by his Son-in-Law Tarquin 
the Proud, 1. 27- | 

Siccius Dentatus his Speech in behalf of the Agrarian Law, 4. 241. 
his Warlike deeds, 4. 246, & ſeq. is miſerably facrific'd to the ha- 
tred of Appius and the Decemviri, 5. 282, & ſeq. 

Sicinius Bellutus cauſes an Inſurrection of part of the People, and 
leads them to the Mons Sacer, 1. 56. is made Tribune of the People, 
1. 75. keeps up the miſunderſtanding between the Senate and Peo- 
ple, 2. 80. ſtirs up the People againſt Coriolanus, and of his own 
Authority pronounces Sentence of Death againſt that Patrician, 2. 
89. not being able to get it executed, he orders him to appear be- 
tore the People within the ſpace of 27 days, 2. 96. he brings ſe- 
vera} Articles of Impeachment againſt him, 2. 114. he at length 
gets him condemn'd to perpetual Baniſhment, 2. 118. | 

T 


Tous the ancient, fifth Kirg of Rome, ſucceeds Ancus Martins, 
1. 20. creates a hundred new Senators; but firſt he makes 
them Patricians, that be may not confound the different Orders of 

the State, 1. 20. : 
Tarquin the Proud, the 7th and laſt King of Rome, murders Ser- 
vius 
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vius Tullius his Father-in- Law,. and ſeizes the Throne without con- 
ſent of Senate or People, 1. 27. his ambition and cruelty, 1. 25. 
his Son's Luſt and Lacretia's Death cauſe an univerſal Inſurrection, 
1. 29. he is baniſh'd Rome with his whole Family, 1. 30. attemprs 
to be reſtor'd, bur in vain, . 21. 

Tempanius Sext. an Officer of Horſe, ſeaſcnably relieves the Con- 
ſul Sempromus's Army, 6. 346. is preferr'd to be Tribune: he de- 
fends the Conſul's Cauſe, and makes Hortenſius deſiſt from the Pro- 
ſecution, 6. 349, & eg. | 

Terentillss Arſa, Tribune of the People, propoſes to draw up a 
Body of Laws to ſerve as a Rule in adminittring Juſtice, 4. 195. 

Tribe, diviſion of Rome into three Tribes by Romulus, 1. 7. 


Tribunes of the People, what occaſion'd their creation, 1 56. & 


ſeq. what their Duty at firſt, 2. 78. they obtain the creation of 
Ediles, 2. 79. how they gain'd to themſelves a right to convene 
the Aſſemblies of the People, 2. 82. they inflame the People againſt 
Coriolanus, and prevail to have him baniſh'd for ever, 2. 89. they 
vehemently purſue the publication of the Agrarian Law concerning 
the diſtribution of the Lands, 3. 153. they procure a Law for 
aſlembling by Tribes, 3. 17 Fa they reſume the Affair of the Agra- 
rian Law, but to no purpole, 3. 185. they inſiſt upon having a 
body of Laws compil'd and made publick, 4. 195. they proſecute 
Ceſo who had oppos'd them, and oblige him to fly into Tuſcany to 
avoid the Judgment of the People, 4. 203. they project the exter- 
mination of every Senator and Patrician whom they did not like, 
4. 208. they mils their aim, 208, & ſeq. they reſume the affair 
of the Terentillian Law, and in order to prevail with them to wave 
it, the Senate grants the People power to add five hew Tribunes to 


the five old ones, 4. 234. they obtain the Ceſſion to the People of 


Mount Aventine con fir m d by a Senatus-conſultum, 4. 234. they cite 
the Conſuls before the Aſſembly of the People; they occafion the 
refuſing them the Honours of a Triumph after a compleat Victo- 
ry, and get them alſo Fin'd for oppoſing the publication of the 4. 
grarian Law, 4. 236. they project to make the Tribuneſhip per- 
petual; the execution of that deſign fruſtrated by the art of one of 
their own Colleagues, 6. 313. they oblige the Conſuls to nomi- 
nate a Dictator, 6. 341. Nett!'d that they cou'd not get Plebeian 
Queſtors, they revenge themſelves on Sempronius, and procure him 
to be condemn'd in a grievous Fine, 6. 353. they reſume the 
Affair of the Partition of the Lands, but ſtill without ſucceſs, 6. 354. 

Tribunes Military, their Eſtabliſhment ſhort-liv'd, 6. 328, G ſeq. 
again reviv'd, 6. 336. four choſen,” 6. 343. | 

Tullus Hoſtilius, third King of Rome, ſucceeds Numa Pompilius, 
1. 17. his Character, i. 17. Fight between the Horatii and Curiatii 
in his time, 1. 18. ruins Alba and leads away the Inhabitants to 
Rome, 1. 19. his Death, 1. 19. 


V 
3 (Publius: Valerins) is made Conſul in room of Collatinus, 
. 32. makes ſundry Laws in favour of the People, whence 
be is call d Publicola, 1. 34. ; 


Valerius 
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Valerias M. Brother of Publicola, makes a motion in favour of 
the People, but what he offers is rejected. 1. 39, ; 

Valerius (Manins Valerius) Son of Voluſius is created Dictator, 1. 
$2, Pacifies the People by his mildneſs, 1. 52. takes from out of 
the Plebeian Order 400 of the moſt confiderable, and introduces 
them into the Order of Knights or Equites, 1. 53. abdicates the 
Di&atorſhip, 1. 54. treats on the part of the Senate with the Mal- 
contents on the Mons Sacer, and exhorts them to return to Rome, 
1. 65. engages the Senate to grant them their demands, 1, 74. in 
full Senate eſpouſes the Peoples part againſt Coriolanus, 2, 105, 
 Virginius under a fad Neceſſity to kill his own Daughter to fave 
her Honour, 5. 295. occafions the Army to revolt againſt the De- 
cemviri, 5. 296, & ſeq. is made Tribune of the People, 5. 302. 
is reveng'd of Appius, 5. 304. 

Volero propoſes a Law for aſſembling by Tribes: the Law paſſes 
in ſpite of Appius, 3. 173. 
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